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How the Skokie School was Built 


C. W. Washburne, Superintendent of Schools, Winnetka, IIl. 


The Skokie School, a $350,000 upper grade 
building, built entirely by popular subscription 
nd donated to the Winnetka, Illinois, board 
of education, has just been publicly dedicated. 
of the finaneing of this building is 


inique in tl 


The story 
istory of American publie school 
The 
best construction known to modern school archi 
tecture 
Winnetka. 


irb of C} 


education. 


building itself represents the 


Illinois, is a rapidly growing sub 
of 
residential. 


population about 


wholly 


with a 


1cago, 


S000 ind 


property almost 


he W nnetka board of education has consist 


ently placed the welfare of its schools before 
all other considerations. While it has stood for 
eticient administration, it has never considered 


4 pe hurious pol 


icy in regard to the actual wel- 


s children in school as efficient. Con 


e many other boards of education, 


siderably into debt during the war 


he years immediately following the 
signing the armistice. 

Fur e, the valuation in 
e lack of business and industrial 


propertie ] 


e legislative limits on bond issues, 


‘nd the rapid growth of the community, com- 


make an adequate building program 


low assessed 


bined to 


a financial impossibility. Meanwhile the num 
of in rapidly 
Classrooms had to go on to split sessions, the 
basement of the public library and a parish 
house were brought into service as schoolrooms; 
basement rooms, attic rooms, and assembly halls 
in the existing buildings were drawn into serv- 
ice, and resort was had to every other makeshift 
known to boards of education with inadequate 
building facilities. 

After much consideration, with advice from 
outside educators, it was determined that the 
policy of the Winnetka schools should be to con- 
centrate the upper grades of the three existing 
schools in one new upper-grade school of the 
junior-high-school type. A study of population 
increases showed that a building adequate for 
even a relatively short time would an 
amount of money far exceeding the maximum 
bonding power left to the board of education. 


ber children school increased. 


cost 


To pay for such a building out of current funds 
impossible. Yet the crowding of 
the schools was becoming intolerable and some 
way had to be found out of the difficulty. 
Various representative citizens of Winnetka 
were called into consultation by the board of 
education and asked for their advice and help. 


35 


was equally 


Finally a dinner was arranged to which were 
invited some twenty prominent business men 
whose residences were in Winnetka, and the sit- 
uation was placed before them with stereopticon 
slides and charts. They were made to see the 
hopelessness of the board of education’s position 
and the need for a large sum of money to build 
a new school. After discussing various means 
of raising this money only one was found which 
offered any hope of a solution. 

The plan finally adopted was a village-wide 
canvass for subscriptions to the new building. 
These subscriptions were to be out-and-out do 
nations with no interest or repayment. The 
business men at this dinner promised to do their 
share in subscribing to the new school and in 
lending the campaign their hearty support. 

A working was then organized 
from among the citizens of Winnetka, an active 
publicity campaign was undertaken, the village 
was districted and each district put under a 
captain. A careful study of liberty bond sub- 
scriptions, war work drive subscriptions, and 
taxes was used in assigning quotas to the vari- 
ous districts. Plans for the new building were 
prepared by Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton of 
Chicago, and pictures were widely circulated. 


committee 
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ASSEMBLY HALL WITH FOLDING DOORS INTO GYMNASIUM OPEN. A CYCLORAMA SHUTS OFF 


BACKGROUND WHEN PERFORMANCES ARE GIVEN 


Window cards and buttons were given to all 
subscribers, and enthusiasm was engendered 
through mass meetings. 


Just as the campaign got well under way 
and about $100,000 had been subscribed, a vig- 
orous opposition developed in the section of 
Winnetka which is furthest from the site chosen 
by the board of education for the new school. 
This opposition maintained that the people of 
the village had never had an opportunity to ex- 
press their voice as to where the building should 
be placed, and that, given such an opportunity, 
the village would be overwhelmingly against the 
site chosen by the school board on the edge of 
the town. While it was true that the site had 
been purchased two years before on a referen- 
dum vote as required by law in Illinois, the 
opposition claimed that this was not the same 
as a referendum on whether a school should be 
built on the site. The opposition became so 
active that a continuation of the campaign for 
funds was jeopardized, and the board of edu- 
cation finally decided to accept the challenge 
of the opposition and submit the question of 
building on this site to a referendum vote be- 
fore completing the campaign for funds. 

All energies then had to be turned to con- 
vinding the people of Winnetka that a central- 
ized upper grade school of the junior-high-school 
type located on the edge of the village where 
there would be ample playground space, was 
more desirable than would be additions to the 
existing schools, making each of them an eight- 
grade building, or than a centralized upper 
grade in the middle of the village where ade- 
quate playground space would be impossible. 
Again there were mass meetings, many hun- 
dreds of dollars were spent on publicity, a rep- 
resentative of the American Playground Asso- 
ciation and Dr. Judd of the University of Chi- 
cago School of Education were called in to add 
their voices to those of the board of education 


in urging the type of school planned. The judg- 
ment of educational experts from all parts of 
the country was collected by questionnaires and 
shown to the people to convince them that the 
school board plan was the best, and every other 
possible means was taken to educate the village 
as to the need both for the junior-high-school 
type of school organization and for adequate 
space around the school. 

Unfortunately the site chosen by the board 
of education had long been considered a swamp, 
the ground just west of it was frequently flooded 
for a week or two during the spring, and the 
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MAKES THE STAGE 


site was two miles from the more remote parts 
of the village. These facts, together with many 
unfounded suspicions aud fears, such as always 
appear during a heated campaign, gave great 
strength to the opposition. Every bit of e- 
ergy and enthusiasm possessed by the board of 
education and its supporters was used in the 
contest. When the date for the referendum 
arrived, automobiles with streamers advocating 
each side of the question appeared in all the 
streets, and sample ballots telling the voters 
how to vote (both ways) were distributed by 
the thousands. Nearly every adult of voting 
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FLOOR PLAN 


FLOOR PLAN, SKOKIE SCHOOL. WINNETKA, ILL 
Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, Architects, Chicago, III. 
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NORTH WING, SKOKIE SCHOOL, WINNETKA, ILL. 


at the polls. The 
far larger than at 
a presidential election and the returns were 
When 


the votes were counted the board of education 


age in the village appeared 
number of votes polled was 


watched with more heat and intensity. 


won by a margin of 144 out of a total vote cast 
of 2,575. 

No one had any strength or enthusiasm left 
for the campaign to raise funds, and the split 
ting of the village into two hostile camps by the 
solicitation doubly diffi 


After waiting about 


referendum made the 
cult. 
the board again launched its campaign, but be- 


a month, however, 


fore it was well under way, summer vacation 
set in and the campaign again had to stop. 


The third lap of the campaign began the next 
fall, and after a long struggle the $300,000 
mark was reached. Two very large subscrip- 
tions had been made contingent upon the total 
reaching this amount. As soon as this figure 
was reached, Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton pre 
pared detailed drawings and specifications, con 
tracts were let and the building began. 


A supplementary campaign was put on later 
and brought in $29,000 more, making the total 
large enough to pay for the cost of the building 
itself complete, but not large enough to take 
The board 


raise by subscription enough to 


eare of the work on the grounds. 
still hopes to 
pay for the outside work, but in any event the 
remainder of the bills be taken 


either through bonds or current income. 


can care of 

In the final analysis of subscriptions it was 
found that over 
scribed to the new school. representing about 
three-fifths of the families of Winnetka. Sub- 
scriptions ranged from $1 to $5,000 and $10,000 


a thousand families had sub 


There was one subscription for $15,000, and 
there were two very large donations. 
One of these was for $60,000 to erect the 


ssemblv hall : a 0 
assembly hall in the new building as a memorial 
to Jane Kuppenheimer, who had been a pupil 
in the Winnetka schools and had recently died. 
Her father. 9 


manufacturer 


and Mrs Kuyt 


. B. Kuppenheimer, the clothing 
is a resident of Winnetka. 


basis t} it 


publie spirited gift of this sort 
would be 


living memorial to their little daugh 


They 


te ; a ‘ 
rin a way that nothing else could be. 


He 


ppenheimer were appealed to on the 


Perkins, 


were further actuated by the hope that their 
gifts would inspire other communities to be 
equally helpful to their schools. 

In a similar way the family of William G. 
Hibbard combined to donate $40,000 for the 
erection of the gymnasium of the school in his 
memory. 

The building is now complete. The children 
are being taken to it from the more remote 
parts of the village in Wayne school cars 
mounted on Ford trucks. The president of the 
organization which formerly opposed the build- 
ing has been elected a member of the board of 
education, and the old wounds from the battle 
are apparently healed. The building itself 
stands as a monument to the public spirit and 
interest in education of the people of Win 
netka. 

The building is in the colonial style, set in 
a grove of oak trees on a twelve-acre plot of 
ground. The accompanying pictures show its 
general appearance. 





Fellows & Hamilton, Archts., Chicago, Ill, 


One approaches it by a semi-circular drive 
way. On entering the front one passes between 
high fluted pillars into a vestibule of pressed 
Dutch half bricks. Opening off this vestibule 
on the right are the superintendent’s offices and 
on the left the principal’s office and a mimeo- 
graph room. Going forward one passes through 
glass doors into a spacious loggia with tiled 
floor, flanked by two corridors. The corridor 
on the left stops shortly at a window, but will 
ultimately extend into the south wing, dupli- 
eating the present north wing in general ar- 
rangement. The corridor at the right passes 
around three sides of a hollow square, with class- 
rooms and shops on each side of the corridor. 
The fourth side of the hollow square is the as- 
sembly hall, directly in front of the loggia as 
one passes in through the front part of the 
building. The inside of the hollow square is 
a garden court containing shrubs, flowers, and 
a cement pool. 


(Continued on Page 107) 
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Some Phases of the Planning and Installation of 
School Heating and Ventilating Equipment 


Samuel R. Lewis, Heating and Ventilating Engineer, Chicago. 


It has been observed that schoolmen have been 
very much puzzled, in selecting heating and ven 


tilating apparatus, by the conflicting claims of 


the various more or less revolutionary “systems” 
which have been advocated by manufacturers. 

We advance in civilization very slowly, al 
most entirely by cut-and-dry methods. Improve 
ments in the tools and usages of civilization 
come from our attempts to make more satisfac 
tory some device or process which we have 
found to be unsatisfactory or troublesome in 
operation. 

Some of us are gifted with peculiar ability to 
notice and to point out such items as are open 
to criticism. Often these conscientious ones 
remonstrate about openings (to criticise) which 
are not so. Others, having been shown the 
opening, have the faculty of devising improve 
ments. Often the improvements are not truly 
improvements. Governing and limiting the 
supposed improvements are a lot of natural con- 
ditions and processes which we know a little 
about, but which we by no means know all 
about, but which are so. 

Schoolmen are optimists. They believe that 
civilization is bound to advance. They believe 
quite a lot of what may or may not be so, as 
told by the fellows who criticize. They believe 
still more, being constructionists, of what the 
devisers of improvements tell them. 
schoolmen are easy. God bless ’em! 

A man who has spent his good money for 1 
thing will believe in and fight for that thing. 
unless it shrieks to Heaven of failure. Thus 
almost anyone can get a schoolman to issue a 
favorable testimonial about almost anything. 

A physician follows the school in which he 
was matriculated. One thinks, with bated 
breath, of what might be accomplished by an 
unprejudiced _ big-pill-little-pill-scientifie-chiro 
osteo. Yet schoolmen are approached almost 
exclusively by enthusiasts who have some par 
ticular proprietary system to exploit and who 
oppose bitterly all others. 

I have been asked to repeat the story of some 
of the fundamental ventilation and heating re- 
quirements. I haven’t any proprietary thing 
to sell except service. I am a sort of big-pill- 
little-pill-scientific-chiro-osteo. Being human 
and a male, I am of course prejudiced, but now 
that the required preamble is over and I may 
write of the technicalities which are more en 
tertaining to me, I shall try to conceal the pre 
judice. 

Ventilation Must Be Adapted to Building. 

The size of the building, the conditions under 
which caretaker’s services will be rendered, and 
many local influences must of course have a 
bearing on the type of plant to be selected for 
heating and ventilating a school building. 

The building ought to be ventilated as well 
as we know how to do it, and the operation of 
the ventilating apparatus ought to be enforced. 
Wherever consistent inspection is carried out, 
we hear a great deal of complaint to the effect 
that only those parts of schoolhouse equipment 
which are essential are used. Thus, where the 
heating and ventilating are separate, the ten- 
dency is to let the ventilating apparatus stand 
idle, since by so doing fuel and labor are saved. 
When air washers are provided the tendency is 
to neglect them, since the usual occupants of the 
building would not feel particularly any differ- 
ence, one way \ When unit heaters 


In a word, 


Yr the 


other 


are used, the tendency is to recirculate the air, 
since the results are quicker and the dust is 
much reduced, and the psychological effect of 
hearing the apparatus operate is the same. 

A very great difference in efficiency of ventil- 
ating systems may be observed, due to the 
methods used for causing the fresh air to rub 
over the bodies of the occupants. 

Simply to inject into an apartment an agreed 
volume of conditioned air does not constitute 
ventilation. The location and amount of heat 
ing and cooling surfaces in the apartment affect 
profoundly the efficiency of the ventilation. 
Where there are no heating or cooling agencies 
and the entering air may be at the same tem 
perature as the air in the apartment, ventilation 
is easy. Every window, cool wall, hot radiator 
or warm body sets up a disturbance which tends 
to interfere with the desired steady and uniform 
movement of the air from the inlet to the out- 
let. 

Ventilation by Dilution. 

It becomes necessary in conventional practice, 
therefore, to ventilate by dilution, an insufficient 
method, rather than by displacement, an effi 
cient method. By dilution we try to wash the 
red ink out of a bucket of water by turning 
more water in through a hose. By displacement 
we throw away the whole bucketful and refill 
with clean By dilution it has come to 
be agreed that the furnishing of 25 to 30 cubic 
feet per minute of fresh air per person will 
suffice to remove objectionable odors and to con 
trol the temperature without serious drafts. If 
the air lying next the skin could be wiped away 
and disposed of as a summer breeze disposes of it. 
and the exhaled air could be carried along too, a 
small fraction of 30 cubic feet per minute would 
suffice. We are learning that ventilation is bet- 
ter when we can dispose the inlets and outlets 
so as to whirl ’round and. ’round the entire 
room air content either around a vertical axis, 
as may be done with rather high inlet speeds, 
with adjustable diffuser blades; or around a 
horizontal axis, as may be done with inlets at 
the window sills delivering upward or at an up 
ward angle. 

We do not know what, if any, specific poison 
there is in air contaminated by human contact, 
but we know assuredly that humans do not 
thrive unless they are kept pretty consistently in 
air which has breezy motion, which isn’t too 
hot, which doesn’t stay too dry or too moist all 
the time, and which has pleasing odors or no 
odors. 


water. 


Carbonic acid gas, as we find it in air, is not 
a poison. It is, however, about the easiest meas 
ured index we have of air which has been 
breathed, and its use for this purpose by an ob 
server need by no means brand him as behind 
the times. There is excellent evidence that the 
proportion of carbonic acid gas in air is the fac 
tor which governs the rate of respiration in 
animals. This gas is now being used with suc 
cess as an accelerator of respiration following 
asphyxiation by drowning or by illuminating 
gas. 

The Humidity Factor. 

It is hard to separate temperature and mois- 
ture when considering air used for ventilation. 
The ordinary thermometer has a dry bulb. With 
dry bulb at 60° and heavy moisture, our senses 
tell us we are about as comfortable as with dry 
bulb at 80° and little moisture. When we heat 
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air by rubbing it over dry, hot plates, we expanj 
its volume very greatly, but its moisture cop. 
tent has no opportunity to increase proportiop. 
ately. Imagine a sheet of rubber such as w% 
use for toy ballons. Paint it with white pain 
at its normal size. You can see the paint separ. 
ating into tiny particles when you stretch the 
rubber, until at high tension the paint has dig 
appeared. 

We take perfectly good, well balanced outside 
air which carried from 50 per cent to 100 pe 
cent of the amount of moisture it can carry, de 


pending on the sun, the time of day and som} 


other factors, and we heat it until it has e 
panded until it carries only 30 per cent to # 


per cent, or even less, of the amount of mois 9 


ture it can carry. 
stealing the missing moisture wherever it may, 
It gets much from our skins, lips and throats, 
Wheneyer water changes from a liquid to a gas 
by evaporation, heat is used. The heat come 
from our bodies, so that following evaporation 
we may feel cool at 80 degrees dry bulb. with 
low humidity. 


All animals are provided with evaporating 9 


surfaces somewhere for cooling them when cool- 
ing becomes necessary—witness a dog’s tongue. 
It the air hasn’t much motion and is already 
loaded with moisture, animals can’t get cool 
quickly and satisfactorily, so may feel warm at 
as low as 60 degrees dry bulb and a high humid. 
ity. 

The wet bulb takes cognizance of these facts 
ind will come to be the method of measuring 
temperatures for comfort. 

A constant of comfortably warmed 
outside air will fulfill the foregoing require 
ments far better than the shut in, rebreathed, 
re-rubbed-over air of a room, even though we 
admit that walls are porous and windows have 
eracks. 


stream 


The Seven Types of Systems. 

Here are some of the important ways of heat 
ing and ventilating school buildings: 

1. Gravity systems, with hot air or steam. 
2. Direct steam, with window ventilation. 
Split steam, with direct radiation ample to 
heat the buildings, and with fans for ventile 

tion. 

4. Hot air furnaces, with fans driving the 
air over furnaces and delivering it for heating 
and ventilation to the rooms. 

5. All blast steam, without direct radiator 
in the 


2 
o. 


classrooms, with fans driving the air 
over radiators and delivering it for heating and 
ventilation to the rooms. 

6. Unit having encased radiator 

with separate built-in fans for each radiator, 
taking air from windows. 
7. All blast steam, having separate mixing 
dampers for each classroom and provided with 
the equivalent of direct radiators without har 
ing direct radiators. 

The hot air furnaces operating by gravity ar 
old-timers. They are probably the lowest first- 
cost combined heating and ventilating appar® 
tus for schools. To achieve results it is neces 
sary to have large vent flues, preferably com 
bined into one great chimney, say for each four 
classrooms and to have a stove in the chimney 
to induce the draft so that it shall move the 
large volumes of air required 

It is not possible with gravity furnace plants 
satisfactorily to heat any basement rooms with 


heaters, 
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ration 
with OLENTANGY 
This building ha an electrically operated vacuum system 
R for heat 
rating 
} ‘, . 
| 600! out very special arrangements, and if corridors 
yngue ire heated, it 
ready 
t coo! 
rm at 
umid Gravity Ventilation. 


is necessary usually to provide 
separate furnaces. There is some danger of gas 


ind dust contamination of the air. 


Gravity steam systems may be designed with 
facts facility, to do all that gravity furnace systems 


uring vill do; and with steam, corridors, offices, base- 
ment playrooms, toilets, ete., may be heated with 

anal © radiators. Too often, however, where gravity 

quire. steam systems are used the classrooms have 

athed, radiators which do the heating, and the ventila- 

rh we tion, being secondary, is soon neglected. 

; have Gravity arrangements of the kind technically 


led direct-indireect, having openings through 
the outside walls to admit air under and be 
heat: tween the radiator sections, should be con 
demned as worthless, as far as ventilation is 


am. oneerned. Neither the temperature or volume 
on. or dirt can be regulated, and the room, being at 
ple to F the mercy of the winds, must for self-protection 
on tila soon be deprived of fresh air by the enforced 


closing of the inlets. There are, however, many 


ge the @ steam heated school buildings operating by grav 
>a ting ' ity without any radiators in the classrooms, us- 
: ing several layers of indirect radiation, with 
‘iators heated chimneys, and giving very good service 
e alt With any gravity system, as the difference in 


g and ; temperature, inside and outdoors, increases, the 


heated chimneys become more effective, and 


iators when 40 degrees difference or more exists, rea- 
liator, sonable ventilation may be accomplished. For 
a small schools, say up to four classrooms each, 
a and for portables, it is probable that gravity sys 
| op tems must be used. Where electric current is 
available, especially in portable schools having 
ty are jacketed stoves, comfort and health are pro 
‘rat moted hy the operation of local fans to induce 
spare: consistent eurrents of air. An ordinary six 
neces: i teen-inch desk fan will work wonders. Two 
com & «V0 or four blade vertical axle ceiling fans per 
1 four ; room are very effective in aiding an optimum of 
imney § ir temperature and motion. 
re the With gravity systems operating with slightly 


SS pressure in the building than exists out 


plants side, the windows must be very tight. Any open 
with: ndows or leakage exerts a marked detriment 


| 





SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, OHIO. Howard Dwight Smith, 


to the operation of the plant and may affect 
seriously the ventilation of other rooms in the 
building. Here we find the basis for the popu 
lar belief that windows in school buildings must 
be kept closed perfectly tight. 

With any proper modern heating and ventil- 
ating system the windows in any room may be 
opened as much as pleases the occupants with- 
ut affecting the ventilation of any other rooms. 

A virtue of gravity systems without radiators 
nu the classrooms is that with them it is neces- 
sary to ventilate in order to furnish heat. 


PRE 310M FOR BUTURe 
extensor 


Architect. 
of steam circulation which can be bypassed for an emergency gravity circulation. There is a separate apparatus 
ing the gymnasium. There are no radiators in the classrooms. 


Window Ventilation with Steam Heating. 

Direct steam heating with window ventilation 
is low in first cost. As commonly operated it is 
low in fuel consumption. If operated consis 
tently as a ventilating system it is exceedingly 
high in fuel consumption. As observed in oper- 
ation in many buildings, it is possible to achieve 
ventilation, using windows, only with expert at- 
tention and only when there is a breeze or when 
it is quite cold outside. The drafts are exceed- 
ingly unpleasant and a menace to the children 
who must sit in range of the inlet, or who are 
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DASENENT PLAN 


BASEMENT PLAN, OLENTANGY SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


‘he boilers are smokeless, with provision for a future 
fans and separate gymnasium and classroom supply fans, 
deep, and have electric lights 
from freezing 


Howard Dwight Smith, Architect 


addition There are separate toilet and locker exhaust 


all located in the basement. The air ducts are seven feet 
When the fan stops the building is heated by gravity sufficiently to protect flowers 
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near the outlet. The windward sides of a build- 
ing receive fresh air, but the leeward sides get 
no air except that which passes across them 
from the windward rooms by open corridor 
doors, or by leakage. I have found leeward 
room after leeward room in window ventilated 
buildings with bad odors and high temperature. 


The teacher would open the windows a little 
and become interested in her pedagogical duties. 
After a time she began to stroll around as she 
interrogated the various pupils. When she 
came in range of the open window and the cold 
jet impinged on her back, she slammed the win- 
dow shut quickly. Very soon the temperature 
jumped to 80, since things had been adjusted to 
the open window, and it became evident to the 
teacher’s consciousness that the room was too 
hot. She then opened several windows. Imag- 
ine the effect of the icy drafts on the unpro- 
tected heads and bodies of the children! 

Window ventilation will serve for a sleeping 
room, at night when one can cower under the 
blankets, but it does not answer for children 
confined to fixed seats in classrooms, especially 
as the drafts, like a coward, strike from behind. 


The Socalled Split Systems. 

The conventional split steam plants, having 
direct radiators and mechanical ventilation, are 
exploited because “the heating and the ventila 
tion should be and are separate.” No author- 
ity seems forthcoming as to why they should be 
separate. They are by no means separate func- 
tions with animals. The rooms can be heated 
without operating the fans. Therefore they are 
heated without operating the fans. 

Authoritative testimony is to the effect that 
schools having split systems do not receive con- 
sistent ventilation. Since it takes much less 
coal and labor when the ventilation is shut 
down, the tendency is to shut it down. 


I have found by personal examinations of the 
records of electrical consumption over a season 
in a large city having different kinds of school 
heating equipment, that where the all-blast 
schools consume around 4600 K. W. per class- 
room per season, the average of the split sys- 
tems, presumably handling an equal amount of 
air, is around 3000 K. W. per classroom per 
season. This verifies the common knowledge 
and testimony that the split systems were 
not operated consistently. In one_ isolated 
ease the cost of electric power for a split system, 
at one cent per K. W. hour, for a whole year 
was only 28 cents per classroom. They ran the 
fan only 82 hours during the year. This was a 
school building housing over 800 pupils and 
fully equipped with ventilating apparatus. 


With split systems well designed, the air dis- 
tribution may be at the optimum, but there is 
always a tendency, since the rooms can be 
heated by the radiators, to subordinate the ven- 
tilation, locating inlets and outlets as expedient, 
often causing short circuits and stagnant pock- 
ets. Too often the corridors and toilets are left 
unventilated. 
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FLOOR PLAN 


FIRST STORY PLAN, OLENTANGY SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, OHIO. Howard Dwight Smith, Architect 
The gymnasium has direct exits and may be used separately. The plan is amenable to possible future additions. 
The inlets and outlets are arranged to promote good distribution of fresh air while insuring that the cloakrooms 


shall be ventilated. 


Unless shields are placed between the pupils 
and the radiators, the pupils are baked by radi- 
ant heat. 


With hot radiators parked against cold out- 
side walls, the heat transmission losses are high. 

Ground story rooms are considerably disfig- 
ured by pipes run in front of windows. 

One hundred forty rooms in seven buildings 
having split systems average 10.3 tons of bitum- 
inous coal per classroom per season. It is sig- 
nificant in connection with these ostensibly well 
ventilated rooms that the building referred to 
above, in which the fan is operated so little as 
to use but 28 cents worth of power per class- 
room per year, burns 9.2 tons of bituminous coal 
per classroom per season. It seems to prove 
that the 140 classrooms, which are in the same 
city and which use the same grade of coal, are 
not ventilated very much more consistently, or 
their fuel consumption, influenced by the ad- 
mitted cost of ventilating, would have been 
higher. 

One state administration is prepared, from its 
experience with non-operated split systems, to 
permit no more of them in public schools. 

Hot Blast Systems. 

The difficulties of and objections to the grav- 
ity hot air furnace plants have led to an at- 
tempt at improvement by introducing pressure 
fans which should force the entering fresh cold 
air over and around the furnaces. The fans, 
when operated, create such a pressure as to force 
air into the fireboxes through the inevitable 





SECTION THRY + FAN: BOOM: 


OLENTANGY SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


joints and cracks, preventing the gas pollution 
complained of with gravity systems. Having a 
mechanical pressure behind the distributing 
ducts, it becomes possible to heat basement 
rooms. It becomes necessary to ventilate, in 
order to heat, the classrooms, which is an ad- 
vantage. 

Furnaces, however, bear a very heavy depre- 
ciation and maintenance expense, due to the 
relatively high temperature. A boiler plate, for 
instance, would melt down very quickly above a 
hot fire unless it were cooled by the water circu- 
lating against it. The furnaces are cooled by 
air only, and all the hotter surfaces have to be 
made of cast iron. In addition, the hottest sur- 
faces must have heavy cast iron linings which 
burn out very frequently, and which, being pro- 
prietary, are expensive. A four year average 
repair account covering some eighty hot air fur- 
naces with fans in school buildings shows that 
the iron repairs which must be purchased to be 
burned up cost one-fifth as much as does the 
coal. 

No very satisfactory means of adding a con- 
trolled quota of moisture to the air when fur- 
naces are used for heating has been found. 

There are in any building of large area many 
rooms which are most satisfactorily and eco- 
nomically heated by radiators, but which of 
course are lacking, with hot air. 

A hot air plant has no device which parallels 
the steam gauge and the safety valve of the 
steam plant. All the coal that can be burned 
may be burned unless the engineer will save it. 

The all blast steam plant having a separate 
duct and mixing damper to each classroom, with 
thermostatic control so that each room may re 
ceive air at optimum temperatures regardless of 
the temperature of the air being delivered to the 
other rooms, has the advantages of the fan blast 
hot air furnace system, but usually costs much 
more to install. The rooms must be ventilated 
if they are heated. It is necessary for the en- 
gineer to be on the job early on cold mornings 
following holidays, because with entering air at 
only 110 degrees, say, it takes a long time, start- 
ing with a chilled building, to bring the temper- 
ature of the rooms up to 68 degrees. This is 

(Concluded on Page 145) 
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The Retirement of School Bond Issues 


John Guy Fowlkes, Assistant Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin. 


Experience has proved that many of the diffi- 
culties which have arisen in connection with 
school bond issues are caused by one of two 
things: (1) an imprudent arrangement for the 
payment of the securities, and (2) the issuance 
of the bonds for an excessive term of years. 
Many of the problems that have been encoun- 
tered in connection with these factors might 
have been avoided and it is the purpose of this 
article to suggest some principles that may help 
boards of education that are planning to issue 
school bonds. 


Inasmuch as the name or type of bond is de- 
termined by the plan of payment, great care 
should be taken to inspect the methods of retire- 
ment that may be utilized in the amortization 
of school bond issues. The two types of bonds 
that may be used in issuing school bonds are 
(1) the straight or sinking fund bond, and (2) 
the serial bond. 

A straight, or sinking fund bond, is one 
floated for a specified number of years, bearing 
interest annually, semi-annually or quarterly, 
all the principal being payable at date of ma- 
turity. For example, $100,000 issued for and 
payable at the end of twenty years bearing in- 
terest at the rate of five per cent annually. 
Payment of straight or sinking fund bonds, as 
the name implies, is provided for by means of 
a sinking fund which may or may not be in- 
vested. A superficial inspection of the sinking 
fund plan of payment seems to establish its 
desirability; but a study of possible exigencies 
soon reveals certain serious weaknesses. 

A good illustration of what may happen when 
provision for the payment of bonds is made by 
means of a sinking fund is the following: 
Fifty years ago a community needed $100,000 
to build a new school building. Enthusiastically 
and confidently this community borrowed 
$100,000, issuing bonds payable at the end of 
twenty years from date of issue and bearing 
a five per cent rate of interest annually. At 
the end.of twenty years, because of failure to 
levy taxes for a sinking fund, need of available 
money for current expenses and political aspira- 
tions, the original $100,000 was paid by the 
issuance of a new series of bonds. When these 
twenty years ended in 1912, the process was re- 
peated, as may be done again in 1932. The 
building for which these bonds were issued long 
since became obsolescent and has been destroyed. 
It is a striking example how this community 
has paid $250,000 for a $100,000 job done fifty 
years ago. It shows how public business may 
be conducted, why some communities are ever 
in need of more money, and why, because of in- 
adequate buildings, some schools are forced to 
operate on a two-session basis. Unfortunately 
somewhat the same condition as cited above 
may be found in many communities throughout 
the United States. Affairs would have been 
much different had the payment of the original 
issue been provided for by the serial method. 
Since this is true, let us now turn to the pro- 
visions made for payment under the serial 
method and see wherein the advantages of the 
serial bond lie. 

A serial bond is one that is retired by pay 
ments made at regular intervals, interest being 
paid annually, semi-annually or quarterly as 
desired. For example, $100,000 issued for 1-20 
years, bearing interest at the rate of five per 
cént annually; which means that payment will 
be made on the issue each year beginning one 
year from date of sale. 

The decided superiority of the serial type of 
bond for all municipal securities of long-term 


TABLE I. 


Schedule for Payment of Twenty-Year Serial 
Bond Issue of $500,000 at 59,, Annual Pay- 
Ments on Principal Being Equal. 








Amount of 
Principal 
Papueate Upon Which Total 
Interest Interest Annual 
End of Principal Was Paid Paid Payments 
lst year $ 25,000 $500,000 25,000 $ 50,000 
2nd year 25,000 475,000 23.750 48,750 
3rd year 25,000 450,000 22,500 47,500 
4th year 25,000 425,000 21,250 46,250 
Sth year 25,000 400,000 20,000 45,000 
6th year 25,000 375,000 18,750 43,750 
7th year 25,000 .000 17,500 42,500 
8th year 25,000 325,000 16,250 ry 
9th year 25,000 300,000 15,000 
10th year 25,000 275,000 13,750 38 70 
llth year 25,000 ,000 12,500 37.500 
12th year 25,000 225,000 11,250 36,250 
13th year 25,000 200,000 10,000 35,000 
14th year 25,000 175,000 8,750 33.750 
15th year 25,000 50.000 7,500 32,5 
16th year 25.000 125,000 6,250 31,250 
17th year 25,000 100.000 5,000 30,000 
18th year 25,000 75.000 3,750 28,750 
19th year 25.000 50,000 2,500 27,500 
20th year 25,000 25,000 1,250 26,250 
Total $500,000 were $762,500, 
Average 
Per Year 25,000 13,1 38,125 


Range of yearly payments—$26,250 to $50,000. 


standing, has been recognized by the leading 
authorities in municipal finance. Chamberlain,’ 
The Daily Bond Buyer,’ Financial Statistics of 


Cities,» Commercial and Financial Chronicle, 
Engelhardt,” and various special commissions 


have furnished evidence of the desirability of 
the serial plan of payment. Massachusetts, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, and Wisconsin have for 
some time required school bonds to be retired on 
the serial basis. Ohio recently imposed a sim- 
ilar law which Mr. Robert Denison* discussed 
in the following manner: “This Act introduces 
two quite radical changes in Ohio Laws for the 
ultimate security both of the political subdivi- 
sions and of the investor. The first of these 
provisions was that all bonds must hereafter 
be serial bonds to mature in substantially equal 
annual installments. A bond buyer, looking at 
bonds from his own standpoint, figures that an 
issue of straight thirty years is a better invest- 
ment than one maturing in from three to thirty 
years, but every bond purchaser and every bond 
salesman ought to bear in mind that the best 
thing for him in the long run, is that which 
works out as the best thing for the political 
subdivision and a serial bond ultimately works 


TABLE II. 


Schedule for Payment of Twenty-Year Serial 
Bond Issue of $500,000 at 5°, All Total 
Annual Payments Being Approxi- 
mately Equal. 


Amount of 
Principal 


Payments Upon Which Total 
on Interest Interest Annual 
End of Principal Was Paid Paid Payments 
Ist year §$ 15,000 $500,000 $ 25,000 $ 40.000 
2nd year 16,000 465.000 24,250 40,250 
3rd year 17,000 469,000 23,450 40.450 
4th year 18.000 462,000 22,600 40,600 
Sth year 19,000 434,000 21,700 40,700 
6th year 20,000 415,000 20,750 40,750 
7th year 21,000 395,000 19,750 40,750 
8th year 22.000 374,000 18,700 40,700 
9th year 23,000 352,000 17,600 40,600 
10th year 24,000 329,000 16.450 40,450 
llth year 25,000 305,000 15,250 40,250 
12th year 26,000 280,000 14,000 40,000 
13th year 27,000 254,000 12,700 39.700 
14th year 28.000 227,000 11,350 39.350 
15th year 29,000 199.000 9.950 88,950 
16th year 30,000 170,000 8,500 38,500 
17th year 33,000 140,000 7,000 40,000 
18th year 34.000 107.000 5,350 39.350 
19th year 36,000 73,000 3,650 39 660 
20th year 37,000 37,000 1,850 38,850 
Total $500,000 $299,8507 $799,859~ 
Average 
Per Year 25,000 14,992.50 39,992.50 


Range of yearly payments—$38,500 to $40,750. 


‘Chamberlain : Principles of Bond Investment, pp 
216-218. 

“The Daily Bond Buyer, March 26, 1917. 

‘Financial Statistics of Cities, 1916, p. 101. 

*Commercial and Financial Chronicle, State and City 
Section, May, 1905. 

‘Engelhardt: A School Building Program for Cities, 


" 5 
*Denison, Robert F.: 


The New Ohio Municipal Bond 
Law, p. 18 
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out best for the political subdivision because 
the interest charge isn’t so great and the polit- 
ical subdivision is obliged to pay such bonds 
as it goes along. The serial bond, in other 
words, produces in effect a pay-as-you-go policy 
which we have previously had as to operating 
expenses.” 

However, it is a mistake to think that a 
school district automatically saves any money 
through the adoption of the serial plan. If the 
same assumptions as to rates of interest and 
accumulation are established, the total pay- 
ments will be the same on either the sinking 
fund or serial plan. The inherent advantages 
of the serial system are administrative and po- 
litical rather than financial but, because of lax 
control and indiscreet management of sinking 
funds, the serial plan has proved to be superior 
on a financial as well as on an administrative 
basis. 

The following opinions show the prevalent 
attitude toward the sinking fund: 

“The cost to the community of issuing serial 
bonds is exactly the same as the cost of issuing 
so-called ‘straight’? or ‘sinking fund’ bonds, 
maturing all at one time, provided that the 
sinking fund earns interest at the same rate 
that the bonds bear. But in spite of this fact, 
municipal sinking funds are not usually main- 
tained as they should be, and it has seemed to 
be impossible to prevent mismanagement and 
losses of such funds.” 

“T presume that there are a great many, even 
of our best and most financially sound, munici- 
pal corporations of this state, if you put an 
expert accountant on their books, you would dis- 
cover that they didn’t have the proper sinking 
fund on hand, because they hadn’t levied it. 
Every public official, whether he has such a view 
when he enters office or not, before he gets 
through, sees the demand for money for op- 
erating expenses, tries to keep down the tax rate 
and the amount to be raised by taxation, and 
is tempted to cut off paying something that falls 
due fifteen, twenty or twenty-five years hence, 
which is something for somebody else to worry 
about, as he wants all he can get at present.” 

Since the decided advantage of the serial bond 
over the straight bond is apparent, it is now 
expedient to ascertain the different possible 
schedules in the serial plan of payment and to 
select the method most desirable for the local 
need. There are five possible schedules in the 
serial plan of payment which are as follows: 

(1) The annual installment plan in which 
the annual payments on the principal are equal, 
illustrated by Table I. 

(2) The annuity system in which, as shown 
by Table II, the total annual payments are ap- 
proximately equal. 

(3) A schedule in which the annual pay- 
ments on the principal are unequal and the 
largest annual payments on the principal come 
within the years immediately following date of 
issuance. See Table III. 

(4) A schedule in which the annual pay- 
ments on the principal are unequal and which 
calls for small annual payments on the prin- 
cipal during the years immediately following 
date of issuance. See Table IV. 

(5) <A schedule which provides for no pay- 
ment on the principal for a period of years 
immediately following date of issuance, and 
then employs one of the four plans just set 


forth. See Table V. 


‘Hoyt, William Henry: “Municipal 
printed from the Daily Bond Buyer, p. 

*Denison, Robert F.: The New Ohio Municipal Bond 
Law, p. 17. 
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TABLE III. 


Schedule for Payment of Twenty-Year Serial 
Bond Issue of $500,000 at 5«/,, Largest An- 
nual Payments Being Made During the 


First Ten Years. 
Amount of 


Principal 
Payments Upon Which Total 
on Interest Interest Annual 
End of Principal Was Paid Paid Payments 
Ist year §$ 40,000 $500,000 $ 25,000 $ 65,000 
2nd year 40,000 460,000 23,000 63,000 
8rd year 35,000 425,000 21,250 56,250 
4th year 35,000 390,000 19,500 54,500 
Sth year 25,000 365,000 18,250 43,250 
6th year 25,000 340,000 17,000 42,000 
7th year 25,000 315,000 15,750 40,750 
8th year 25,000 290,000 14,500 39,500 
9th year 25,000 265,000 13,250 38,250 
10th year 25,000 240,000 12,000 37,000 
lith year 20,000 220,000 11,000 31,000 
12th year 20,000 200,000 10,000 30,000 
13th year 20,000 180,000 9,000 29,000 
14th year 20,000 160,000 8,000 28,000 
15th year 20,000 140,000 7,000 27,000 
16th year 20,000 120,000 6,000 26,000 
17th year 20,000 100,000 5,000 25,000 
18th year 20,000 80,000 4,000 24,000 
19th year 20,000 60.000 3,000 23 000 
20th year 20,000 ALLL 2 000 22,000 
Total $500,000 $244,500Y $744.500 
Average 
Per Year 25,000 2,225 37,225 


Range of annual payments——$22,000 to $65,000 


Little comment is needed to show the unde 
sirability of the schedule of payment illustrated 
by Table V. 
to defeat the very purpose of the serial plan 
of payment. 


It is exceedingly costly and tends 


Either of the first four schedules may be used 
For the sake of economy, how- 
ever, Schedule I or III is more desirable than 
either of Schedules II or IV. Im Schedule III 
the total cost of the issue may be reduced if 
the first annual payments are made larger than 


advantageously. 


those suggested here. This is hardly practicable 
in the usual conmmunity, inasmuch as the sched- 
ule now calls for the payment of sixty per cent 


of the issue in the first ten years. 


Closely associated with the schedule of pay 
ment that shall be used in retiring school bond 
issues, is the length of time for which the se- 
curities shall be floated. In the past, com 
munities have been prone to shift the respon 
sibility of payment, in part at least, to later 
generations, thereby imposing a burden upon 


Rooms and 


It would often seem as if the most practical 
things in life are the hardest to teach in school. 
Agriculture with its numerous practical prob 
lems has proved an especially difficult subject 
for our public They actually 
shied at including it in the curriculum, largely 
because of the difficulty of reducing the subject 
to such content that it would meet with public 
approval. 


schools. have 


But legal requirements, and induce 
ments in the form of state and federal aid have 
gradually tended to establish the subject on a 
permanent basis as a part of the accepted school 
curriculum. 

[ts first introduction into the schools followed 
the traditional manner of teaching, much after 
the fashion in which botany, zoology, physies, 
or chemistry were taught. a natural 
development, since agriculture is an industry 
which involves many Rooms and 
equipment were provided much after the same 
plans that were used for any one of the sciences. 
This meant ordinarily a_ recitation 
laboratory, and storage room. 


This was 


sciences. 


room, a 


To those, however, who gave intelligent direc 
tion to the work in agriculture. it 
became evident that its presentation in 
schools as a science was not 
factory results. This led to 


gradually 
the 
rodueing satis- 


a modification of 
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TABLE IV. 


Schedule for Payment of Twenty-Year Serial 
Bond Issue of $500,000 at 59, Smallest An- 
nual Payments Being Made During the 
First Ten Years. 

Amount of 


Principal 
Payments Upon Which Total 
on Interest Interest Annual 
End of Principal Was Paid Paid Payments 
Ist year $ 20, $500,000 $ 25,000 45,000 
2nd year 20,000 480,000 24,000 44,000 
3rd year 20,000 460,000 23,000 43,000 
4th year 20,000 440,000 22,000 42,000 
Sth year 20,000 420,000 21,000 41,000 
6th year 20,000 400,000 20,000 40,000 
7th year 20,000 380,000 19,000 39,000 
Sth year 20,000 360,000 18,000 38,000 
9th year 20,000 340,000 17,000 37,000 
10th year 20,000 320,000 16,000 36,000 
llth year 25,000 295,000 14,750 39,750 
12th year 25 000 270,000 13,500 38,500 
13th year 25,000 245,000 12,250 37,25 
14th year 25,000 220,000 11,000 36,000 
15th year 25,000 195,000 9,750 34,750 
16th year 25,000 170,000 8.500 33.500 
17th year 35,000 135,000 6.750 41,750 
18th year 35,000 100,000 5,000 40,000 
19th year 40,000 60,000 3,000 43,000 
20th vear 40,000 20,000 1,000 41,000 
Total $500,000 $290,500 / 790,500 
Average 


Pear Year 25,000 
Range of yearly 


14,525 
$33,500 to $45,000 


39.525 
payments 
a group of people who were not the beneficiaries. 
This is undemocratic as well as financially un 
sound. It is unwise to issue school bonds for 
au term of years that exceeds the period for 
which adequate service will be provided. 

The length of time a school bond issue is to 
run should depend upon the needs of the gen 


TABLE VI. 


Schedule for Payment of Ten Year Serial Bond 
Issue of $500,000 at 5°;. 


Amount of 


Principal 

Payments Upon Which Total 

on Interest Interest Annual 
End of Principal Was Paid Paid Payments 
lst year $ 50,000 $500,000 $ 25,000 $ 75,000 
2nd year 50.000 450,000 22,500 72,500 
3rd year 50,000 400,000 20.000 70,000 
4th year 50,000 350.000 17,500 67,500 
Sth year 50,000 300,000 15,000 65,000 
6th year 50,000 250,000 12,500 62,500 
7th year 50,000 200,000 10,000 60.000 
Sth year 50,000 150.000 7.500 57,500 
9th year 50,000 100,000 5,000 55,000 
10th year 50,000 0). 000 2.500 52,500 


Total $500,000 $637,500 
Average 
Per Year 50,000 13,750 63,750 
Range of yearly payments—$52,500 to $75,000. 


$137,500 


Equipment for a 


of Agriculture 


Samuel A. Challman, St. Paul, Minn. 


the courses so that in addition to the laboratory 
work there was introduced a certain amount of 
shop work. Some of the laboratory equipment 
was dispensed with, and wood-working benches 
were substituted for a part of the discarded 
laboratory tables. Some farm machinery was 
brought in and outside doors to the laboratory 
provided. The recitation room remained very 
much as it had been, except that partial pro- 
vision was made for such laboratory work as 
had a Cirect bearing upon the recitation. The 
work done in both rooms was getting closer to 
the problems which confront the farmer. 

The Most Recent Development. 

Only lately another step has been taken in 
promoting the practical teaching of the sub- 
ject. Paul Calrow, state supervisor of agricul- 
tural education in Minnesota, in conjunction 
with the College of Agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and with the aid of other men 
in agricultural positions, both within and with- 
out the state, has developed a plan for the 
teaching of the subject which recognizes the 
segregation of the shop work from the labora- 
tory and which combines the laboratory work 
with the recitation. This plan meets the re 
quirements of the Federal Board of Vocational 


Education and is endorsed by W. F. Stewart, 












































































TABLE V. 


Schedule for Payment of Twenty-Year Bond 
Issue of $500,000 at 59%,, No Payment Being 
Made on Principal Until the End of 
the 11th Year. 


Amount of 


Principal 
Payments Upon Which Total 

on Interest Interest Annual 
End of Principal Was Paid Paid Payments 
lst year sane $500,000 $ 25,000 $ 25,000 
SE” 500,000 25,000 25,000 
3rd year 500,000 25,000 25,000 
4th year 500,000 25,000 25.000 
Sth year 500,000 25,000 25,000 
6th year 500,000 25,000 25.000 
7th year 500,000 25,000 25,000 
Sth year ...... 500,000 25,000 25,000 
9th year 500,000 25.000 25.000 
Meee WORE .icssene 500,000 25,000 25,000 
llth year $ 40,000 500,000 25,000 65,000 
12th year 42,000 460,000 23,000 65,000 
13th year 44,000 418,000 20.000 64,900 
14th year 46,000 374,000 18,700 64.700 
15th year 49,000 328.000 16,400 65,400 
16th year 50,000 279.000 13,950 63.950 
17th year 53,000 229.000 11,450 64.450 
18th year 56,000 176.000 8.800 64.800 
19th year 59.000 120,000 6,000 65.000 
20th year 61,000 61,000 3,050 64,050 


Total $500,000 $397.250 
Average 
Per Year 50,000 
Range of yearly 


$897,250 


19,862.50 44,862.50 


pay ments—$25,000 to $65,000. 


eral school building program as well as the 
estimated life of the new buildings that are 
erected immediately. 
the term of years should be as small as possible 
for the interest that is paid in a long term bond 
issue quite often equals the original principal. 
This is very strikingly revealed by comparing 
Table VI with either of Tables I, IT, or III. 
From this comparison it is seen that a $500,000 
bond issue of ten years requires approximately 
only half as much interest as a $500,000 bond 
issue of twenty years. 

It is evident 


For the sake of economy 


from the foregoing discussion 
that the utmost care should be exercised in pro- 
viding for the payment of school bonds and in 
determining the length of time they should run. 
It is sincerely hoped that it will soon be legally 
impossible to refund school bond issues by float- 
ing new securities. It is again urged that only 
the serial plan of payment be employed in the 
retirement of school bonds, and that the life of 
bond issue be reduced to the 
practicable minimum. 


a school lowest 


Department 


professor of agricultural education of the Uni- 
versity of Ohio, who is now employed by this 
board to make a special study of space and 
equipment for agricultural instruction in sec- 
ondary schools. 

The two diagrams of floor space herewith 
presented show how these rooms may be made 
to provide for a minimum equipment such as 
would be necessary to carry out the purposes 
of the course. Plan No. 1 readily adapts itself 
to any building where the rooms are all along 
the same outside wall. Plan No. 2 will fit into 
end of a building and has been prepared largely 
for schools, where evening and vacation classes 
are maintained in addition to the regular classes 
of the school. In this plan the inner vestibule 
doors may be closed so as to shut off the rest 


of the building, and entrance obtained to the 


recitation room directly from the vestibule. 


The agricultural department thus becomes a 


unit within the building, which can be con- 
veniently used, whenever occasion requires. 


Plans for One Instructor Schools. 


Both plans have been drawn for schools that 
Plan No. 1 has but 
one door to the corridor and this is in direct 
No. 2 
has one door from the vestibule and one from 


employ but one instructor. 


line with the instructor’s desk. Plan 
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the corridor, both within easy control of the in- 
structor. Both plans provide for a direct out- 
side exit of sufficient size to allow for bringing 
in farm animals and farm machinery. These 
general features are of vital importance in the 
suecessful maintenance of an agricultural de- 
partment. 

The rooms have been designed for classes of 
gixteen pupils. In the laboratory and recita- 
the tables have been made of a size 
for two pupils, and so arranged that all the 
pupils face in one direction. Each pupil has 
table space of 36”x28” which gives him ample 
space for his books and materials. The light 
for all pupils comes in at the left, and the win 
dow area is twenty per cent of the floor area. 
(hairs instead of stools are recommended, in 
order to give proper physical comfort. 

U. and T. Arrangement. 

In making these recommendations for tables 
and chairs, due consideration has been given to 
such arrangements as have been suggested from 
time to time, such as the “U” arrangement in 
which the pupils are seated around the outside 
of the tables, and the teacher at the open end 
of the “U”: and also the “T” arrangement with 
the teacher at the upper end of the T opposite 
the straight bar. Both of these arrangements 
have certain advantages in the grouping which 
they facilitate, but they are very objectionable 
on account of compelling about one-half of the 
pupils to face the windows. 


tion room, 


The shelf along the windows is a laboratory 
table which is especially valuable in milk test- 
ing and work with soils. Blackboards have been 
provided along two sides of the room and a 
blackboard has been placed in front for 
the instructor’s use. 


small 
A lantern screen can be 


rolled down over the front blackboard. A large 


display cabinet for grains and materials in 
glass containers located in the front of the 
room so as to make it readily accessible for 


A periodical rack and book 


lete the equipment for 


recitation purposes. 
ind bulletin case com] 
this room. 

The storage room is arranged to provide space 
for a supply case which is divided into compart 
ments. The part of the 
ip of bins suitable for the 
farm products. The 
spaces for the 


lower case is made 


storing of soils and 
upper part is divided into 
various 


storage of grains and 


seeds. In addition, closets are provided for 
cement tools and working clothes. A lavatory 
with a mirror above it is also added to equip 
ment 


Che shop has been planned to give oppor 


tunity to carry on the repair work which is 


rdinarily done on the farm. There are two 


a harness 
for gas 


a tool cabinet, 
lumber rack, 
The floor of this room is an 
wooden floor, other half is 
a wood block floor on a concrete base. Farm 
machinery, 


long benches with vises, 
cabinet. a and a 


half of 


while the 


space 
engines 


ordinary 


autos, wagons, and other equipment 
taken in on this wood block floor and 
studied or repaired. 
brought in, 


can be 
Farm animals can also be 


and tie rings have for convenienc: 
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No. 2. 


SUGGESTIVE PLANS FOR A DEPARTMENT OI! 


Equipment Schedule i. Shelf 18’ x 22” with 
desk 36” x 23” 4. Display cabinet 7’—104%"” x7% or grain 
4” de 5. Lantern screen—6’ wide. 6. Slate 
Book onal Bulletin Case 36” x 8” x6’—10”. 9. Lavatory 28 


tools, 72” x 24” _12. Supply case and shelf 17’ x2’, with 
14. Tie rings. . Drain. 16. Post Drill. 17. 


table 12’ x 48”. ‘<1. Harness cabinet 4’ 2 


=8°=3". 2. Gas 


Above the rings is a 


added 


been placed in one wall. 

blackboard 

tage. 
These plans are not intended to cover all sit 


which will prove an advan 


uations which may arise in planning an agri 
cultural department. They are mainly 
and variations and modifications are to be 
expected in attempting to incorporate them into 
buildings which have a great many other pur 
They have the value of having 
been worked out with care and with purposeful 


sugges 
tive, 
poses to serve. 


consideration for the objects for which an agr 
cultural education is offered. 


A Business Man’s School Inventory 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States Makes a National School Survey. 


lhe national business men’s organization, 
known as the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, recognizes that the promotion of 
trade and commerce, in its larger and deeper as- 
pects, implies also due consideration of the edu- 
cational activities of the nation. 
tself with certain phases of the educa 
life of the country for the purpose of 


st} 1. ; , 
timulating encouraging directed 
effort 


Hence, it con- 


cerns 
tional 


and well 


The survey engaged in by the business men’s 
organization deals with school buildings and 
equipment and is intended more largely to de- 
termine upon the health and physical education 
fostered by the several school systems. In a re- 
port made on its findings it explains that the 
results are not complete but believes them to be 
sufficiently fulsome to be at least indicative of 


gveneral conditions. 


acid proo trough leading to drain. 
” 
blackboard 6’ x 3’—6” 7 


corn trays, soil bins, etc 13. 
Machinist V ise 18 


AGRICULTURE IN A RURAL HIGH SCHOOL. 

2. Table 72” x28”. %. Teacher's 
and glassware, upper section 12” deep, lower section 
7. Periodical rack 48” x 12” x6’—10”. 8 
x 2114”. 10. Clothes closet 48” x 24”. 11. Closet for cement 
Lumber rack 16’ x 3’ x64’. 
Wood Vise 19. Bench 22’ x28”. 20. Movable 
engines 3’ x2’. 23 Tool cabinet 5’ 6%,” x 17%” x 6’. 


Essentials of a Good School System. 

The impression gained by the data gathered 
from sixty of the more progressive cities war- 
rants the statement that while commendable pro 
gress is being made many do not appreciate the 
fact that “the health of the oncoming genera 
tion is a priceless asset to the community.” It 
notes the more significant elements as follows: 

1. The increasing number of cities maintain 
ing open air schools or classes thus salvaging 
imperfect human material and converting it to 
i high grade product. 

2. The increasing number of cities providing 
milk for the undernourished school children. 

3. The increasing number of cities providing 
a hot lunch or a hot dish for all elementary 
school children. 

Two facts which merit careful consideration 
are: 

1. The absence of medical examination be 
fore children are admitted to the schools. (Less 
than forty per cent of the communities take this 
essential precaution to safeguard the health of 
the community.) 

2. The lack of adequate playgrounds where 
all the children can add to their store of health 
and strength. (Only 42 per cent of the cities 
claim adequate facilities.) 

(Concluded on Page 129) 
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HIGH SCHOOL, JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


Joseph W. Royer, Architect, 


Urbana, I! 


The High School Building at Jacksonville,.IIl. 


H. Ambrose Perrin, Superintendent of Schools. 


The new Jacksonville high school building is 
a memorial to Newton 
former school officer in the city of Jacksonville, 
and who later became. the first state superin- 
tendent of public instruction for Illinois. The 
building is Gothie in design and fireproof in 
construction. 
ous brick, with stone trimmings and cornices. 


3ateman, who was a 


The exterior walls are of vitre- 


It has a total cubage of approximately one 
million eubie feet. It is 187 feet long, 144 feet 
deep, and three stories in height. Practically the 
entire building is above ground level. 

Two corridors join the new building to the 
junior high school which is on an adjacent 
block. 
buildings for various purposes convenient and 
possible. 


This makes the inter-use of the two 


The heating plant for this group is 
situated one block away and is connected by a 
man-size tunnel. 

Some of the particular features of the build 
ing are: Well lighted corridors with sanitary 
terrazzo floors, mastic fireproof floors through 
out the rest of the building, 
heating and 


a split system of 
ventilating, lavatories on each 
floor, an auditorium with one thousand seating 
capacity, so situated that it can be used for 
community purposes during the regular school 
session. 

The building 


locker home system. 


s planned to be used on the 
These lockers are built in 
the walls of the building and are ventilated to 
the roof. Each student has an individual hom« 
locker where he keeps not only his wraps but 


all books, papers, and School m iterial belonging 


to him. This economizes i1 tudy hall spac 
inasmuch as no permanent home seat is as 
signed. 


] 


One of the particular features of the building 
is its departmentalization 


subjects which are closely related are physically 


related by special arrangement. This makes it 
possible to imter-use apparatus, lecture rooms 
ete. 

On the first floor is manual training de 


partment, consisting of quarters for 


Gr /ups of rooms for 


wo dw rk, 


machine, drafting, industrial arts, and printing. 
The biological science group consists of quar- 
ters for agriculture, zoology, botany and gen 
eral seienee. A special gymnasium for girls 
and adjacent locker, dressing and shower bath 
form one of the 


accommodations important 


units. (The regular gymnasium for the junior- 
senior high school is a large one in the junior 


} igh schoo] building which is connected by cor- 


ridors. ) This floor also accommodates a 
cafeteria with kitchens, store room, ete. 

On the second floor, near the main entrance, 
are to be found the general offices consisting of 
quarters for the board of education, superin- 
Opposite the 


It is easily 


tendent and high school principal. 
main entrance is the auditorium. 
accessible for direct entrance and has ample 


exits. ‘Two study halls of relatively small size 
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are shown to be ample for approximately one 
thousand students by the use of the locker home 
system. At present there are about six hundred 
students in high school, but fifty per cent more 
could easily be accommodated. On this floor 
may be found the library, six classrooms, one 
music room with a small stage, and two rest 
rooms for teachers, both of the latter having 
private lavatories. 

The entire east wing of the third floor is 
given over to the business department. Quar- 
ters are provided for bookkeeping, banking, 
typewriting, stenography, and classrooms for 
other commercial subjects. The entire west 
wing forms the home economics department, 
consisting of quarters for sewing, millinery, 
fitting, pressing, laundry, a two-room demon- 
stration housekeeping suite, a cooking labora- 
tory, and a special classroom. ‘The physics- 
chemistry science group, together with a com- 
mon lecture room, occupy the front center on 
this floor. It also contains the entrance to the 
baleony of the auditorium. 

Special pains have been taken to make the 
corridors sanitary with terrazzo floors, and 
wainseoting of enameled brick. On the first 
floor white enameled brick was used; on the 
second and third floors, brown enameled brick. 
The staircases and lavatories are finished simi- 
larly with white and buff brick. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN. 












FLOOR PLANS OF HIGH SCHOOL, JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 


Two large light wells furnish ample lighting 


for the auditorium as well as for the lateral 


halls. 





The exterior windows in all rooms are of the 
sash balance type. They may be reversed for 
washing. When pulled shut, weather strips are 
formed by the adjusters. 

The equipment of the building has been spe 
cifically planned to meet very definite needs. 
Furniture was made to order and is of a most 
modern and permanent type. The color scheme 
of the entire building trim and furniture is of 
dark golden oak. 


The building was planned late in the fall of 
1919 and bids for it were opened January 15, 
1920. It was completed and turned over to the 
board of education in October, 1921. The cost 
was as follows: 

General contract, $350,300. 

Plumbing, heating and ventilation, $55,854. 

Professional fees, $17,440. 

Conduit and connections, $875. 

Boiler house, tunnel and addition to heating 
plant, $29,584. 

Furniture and equipment, $46,070. 


The boiler house and the heating plant serve 
the high school building, the junior high school 
building which adjoins, and a third building 
used as an open-air school. 

AN EXPERIMENT IN MARKING. 
H. C. Daley. 

With the co-operation of 33 seniors, all of 
whom were from the half of the class rated as 
the better students in the high school at High- 
land Park, Michigan, William Prakken, the 
principal, performed an interesting educational 
experiment last semester. 

These students were carefully selected by 
means of an intelligence test, teachers’ estimate 
of ability, and scholarship record. They were 
invited to raise the level of their possible failure 
mark from “5”, the general school failure mark, 
to a “4” or a “3” according to what seemed 
reasonable to themselves, their parents and their 
teachers. The agreement was considered to be 
one between the student and himself. The agree- 
ment could be abrogated by the student at any 
time upon notice to the principal. In case of any 
student falling below the mark set for himself, 
it was to be left to the student alone as to 


Concluded on Page 138) 
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THEODORE 


ROOSEVEL'! 


HIGH SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CALIF Cc. W 


Dickey, Architect 


The New Oakland Schools 


The new schools in Oakland, California, be 
ing erected under the five million dollar bond 
1919, are now nearing comple 


They were seriously delayed at the start 


issue voted in 
tion. 
as a depressed market made it impossible to 
sell the bonds. 

In general, the 
rather open two-story scheme, 
the mild ¢ 


possible a 


schools are planned on a 
made possible by 
‘alifornia climate. This has also made 


certain element of picturesqueness 


which has been most successful. 


The architecture is in the Italian and the 
Spanish renaissance, which is considered pe 
culiarly suited to California. In general, the 


walls are of colored cement stucco in warm 


coral tints 
with purple and red tones. 


russet tiles, mingled 
The 
simple and rely largely on proportion and mass 
for their effect rather Col 
umns, are conspicuous by 
their 
satisfactory both 
The plans for these schools have been worked 
out in close consultation the 
force of the Oakland who, 
the 
various 


with roofs of 


designs are 


than on ornament. 
formal cornices, ete.., 


The 


as to appearance 


absence. result has proved highly 


and cost. 
with teaching 
schools acting as 
committees 
and the 
have studied, 


on various types of buildings, 
instruction, 
and approved all plans 
and the details of all built-in equipment. All 
this work has been carried on under the efficient 
direction of Superintendent Fred M. Hunter. 

The citizens of Oakland are now about to be 
asked to vote bonds to complete these 
and to erect others, probably to the 
eight million dollars. 


departments of 
analyzed, 


buildings 
extent of 


Theodore Roosevelt High School. 
Theodore high 
high well de 
veloped elements of vocational as well as aca 
work the 
to twelfth grades inclusive 


It is located on the top of 


The 


cosmopolitan 


Roosevelt school is a 


school containing 


demic and accommodating seventh 


a hill commanding 


a fine view in all directions. The 


main build 
ing is two stories in height, with a basement 
under the rear portion where the ground slopes 
away from the front. In this basement are 


located the showers, dressing rooms and other 
accessories for the 
ment as well as mechanical 
drawing, locker and toilet rooms, bicycle room, 
and a general receiving and storage de partment 
for handling supplies, with a 


the upper floors. 


physical education depart- 


1: 
cooking classes, 


freight elevator to 


C. W. Dickey, Architect 





























































































Back of the main building and on the same rooms, besides the auditorium which is oppo 
evel as the basement floor and separated from site the main entrance and is flanked by two 
the same by an open court are located the cafe arge courts. 
teria, teachers’ lunch room, gymnasiums, and It will be noted that the cireulation and loea- 
shops. In front of the building on the opposite tion of stairways are especially good and that 
side of the street will be the athletic field the library commands a fine view to the south 

On the first floor of the main building are east. 
cated the administrative offices and teachers’ On the second floor are located the science 
rooms, the commercial department, a library, department, rooms for sewing, millinery, draw 
study halls, the music department and class ing, applied arts, a lecture room, musie rooms 
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Oakland, Calif. 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL, OAKLAND, 
C. W. Dickey, Architect, 
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the noise of the front street by two-story cor- 
ridors. 

The school will have a capacity of 1,200 pu- 
pils and the auditorium will seat 1,250. 

The cost of the building will ‘be about 
$550,000. 






Elmhurst Junior High School. 

The Elmhurst School is a junior high school. 
Only one wing of the main building and the 
front portion of the shop wing are being erected 
at this time. 

Attention is called to the future auditorium 
opposite the main entrance. It is planned as 
a combination auditorium and gymnasium. 







The stage is used as a girls’ gymnasium, and 
20” AVENUE 
























































































































UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CALIF. TTT 
| fo * _ ub / } 
for individual instruction and general class —— : Ba HH / 
el y ag we i AP vat | 
rooms. A studio drawing room is located on = sass L = 
A 1 eS TTT 
, third floor over the entrance. Lon aA. eh 
The school will comfortably accommodate | cae 
| : A . . wie — } HIN ] 
} 1,500 pupils and the auditorium will seat 1,550. he — — fi 1] i 
. - . . . 
The cost of the building will be about | | 
: $800 000 —— i a aa adel i} 
! aati 
University High School. ss 
[he University High School is essentially an 
. . . nse toom 
academie high school, accommodating the sev =o ali A 
enth to twelfth grades inclusive. =| Fi 
It is unique in being a practice school for the — . | STR : 
: : a > A . 9 Coto a 
Education Department of the University oft ‘} SS _ 
California, each class being presided over by <| if gee \s 
PE eo 
student teachers as well as the regular faculty. Tt 
The classes are small—no class has more than 
twenty pupils—and small offices for the super : 
vising teachers are provided adjoining the class ‘ | 
- 


rooms 

A very beautiful and rather unusual feature 
is the location of the large library, directly op 
posite the main entrance and between two quiet 
study courts that are to be appropriately parked. 


This gives a pleasing impression upon entering , j peek 
+} i { tela , 


he building, as the partition separating the 


library from the lobby is of glass. It also gives | — Sep — oo = —_ tt ~ de ; \ | 























he library a central and beautiful position, emg sues AcoveTig mow jm. mccomugy BOON 








thoroughly well lighted, accessible, and yet con- {1 
~-wee - wewee = 


necting directly with two study halls, a text asain “ niaiiaiie 





book room, a professional teachers’ library room, 
and the work rooms, office and stock rooms of 
the library. 





The auditorium is placed at one end ot the . om om 19 AVENUE 
igea , : FIRST FLOOR PLAN, THEODORE ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CALIF 
building with entrances from the street as well C. W. Dickey, Architect. 


as from the interior. Back of the stage is 
































located the musie department, so that the stage - 3 —7_ 
— be used for band, orchestra and choral L ‘> |] . eee W eit | a eR SF StL Ae 
: On the first floor the administrative offices aan ant , , samiestane 
= adjoin the main entrance on the right and class- 
rooms on the left. An open court at the south 
® end is surrounded by science rooms and shops, 
with an open-air science garden in the court. 
There are four interior courts, and back of 
} these come classrooms, locker and toilet rooms, on avpiToaiuee 
§ the cafeteria department and a teachers’ lunch a 
’ room, and a drawing room. 





The receiving department for supplies is in 
a basement, below the cafeteria and kitchen, 
and is fitted with a lift to the upper floors. 

The athletic field will be located in the rear 
of the building, with gymnasiums for boys and 
girls at either end of the same. 

The ample circulation, stairways, and exterior 
énirances are to be particularly noted. 

On the second floor will be the drawing de 
partment, the commercial department, cooking 
rooms, general classrooms, and the second story 
Portion of the science wing. In this building 
It will be noted that the school is sheltered from 



















































































SECOND FLOOR PLAN, THEODORE ROOSEVELT HIGH SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CALIF. 
C. W. Dickey, Architect, Oakland, Calif. 
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UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CALIF. 
C. W. Dickey, Architect. 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL, 


the portion of the main floor of the auditorium 
immediately in front of the stage is made level 
and used as a boys’ gymnasium. Back of this 
level portion, the floor rises toward the main 
entrance, and there is a large baleony above. 
There will be 800 fixed seats and 400 movable 
seats in the boys’ gymnasium portion. 

The baths, dressing rooms and other acces- 
sories are arranged at the sides and rear of the 
auditorium. 
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C. W. 


UNIVERSITY HIGH SCHOOL, 
Oakland, 


OAKLAND, 


Dickey, Architect, Calif 
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C. W. Dickey, Architect, Oakland, Calif. 


Attention is also called to the arrangement 
of folding partitions in the cafeteria, shown by 


dotted lines, whereby this room can be con- 
verted into three classrooms. 
On the first floor are located the administra 


tive offices, the commercial department, rooms 
for sewing, millinery and cooking, a cafeteria, 
a teachers’ lunch room, a teachers’ rest room, 
classrooms, a lecture room, rooms for drawing, 
shops, and general toilets and locker rooms. 


OAKLAND, C 


ALIF. 


On the second floor are located the library, 
the study halls, the science department, and 
classrooms. 

The music department is in a third floor over 
the entrance. 

The building when completed will accommo 





date 1,200. The auditorium will seat 1,200. 
The cost will be, when completed, about 
$400,000. 
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ELMHURST JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. OAKLAND, CALIF. 
C. W. Dickey, Architect. 
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VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CALIF. 
C. W. Dickey and J. J. Donovan, Associated Architects. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CALI 
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. W. Dickey and J. J. Donovan, Associated Architects 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, VOCATIONAL HIGH SCHOOL, OAKLAND, CALIF 


The Vocational High School. 

The vocational high school was designed by 
Mr. ©. W. Dickey and Mr. J. J. Donovan, asso- 
ciated architects. This is essentially a voca- 
tional school, although academic subjects are 
also taught. 

The present plans show an incomplete build- 
ing, as future additions are contemplated con- 
taining twenty rooms. 

Special attention is directed to the very ex- 


C. W. Dickey and J. J. Donovan, Associated Architects 


tensive shops. This work is carried to a high 
degree of efficiency in this school. 

The future library will be located opposite the 
front entrance and between two courts as in 
the University high school and the Alexander 
Hamilton junior high school. The auditorium 
is at one end as in those two schools. 

On the first floor are located the administra- 
tive offices, the auditorium, rooms for drawing, 
sewing and millinery, mechanical and electrical 


laboratories, classrooms, shops, the painting 
department, and the receiving department for 
supplies. 

On the second floor are located the science 
department, the foods department, the commer- 
cial department, a temporary library, a study 
room, and classrooms. 


The athletic field and gymnasium are located 
on the opposite side of the street. 
The portion of this school now being com 
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structed, as shown 


Wil a 


by the accompanying plans, 
‘ommodate 1,000 pupils; and when com- 
pleted. the school will accommodate 1,500 pu- 
pls, T orium will seat 1,200. 

The cost of the portion of this building now 
ting constructed will be about $450,000. 


le audit 


Alexander Hamilton Junior High School. 


The Alexander es School is a junior 
ugh school. The auditorium and gymnasium 
te not being built at this time. 


In examining the plans it will be noticed that 
ihe library is located opposite the main entrance 
and \ igh a glass partition. Like the 
rary in University high school, it is 
tanked by two study courts which will be beau- 
tifully parked. 


] | 
©.ple tn 


tne 


he main front portion of the building is two 
“ories high but all other portions are one story. 
In the main two-story building are located 


Ne administrative offices, the commercial de- 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN, ALEXANDER HAMILTON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 


C. W. Dickey, Architect, Oakland. 


partment, the science department, sewing and 


classrooms. 

In the rear wing are located the shops, a 
study hall, the main toilets and locker rooms 
and classrooms. 


ALL MEN CREATED EQUAL. 

According to the dictum of Thomas Jefferson, 
as expressed in that grand old document of 
American liberty, the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, “all men are created equal.” It is a superb 
declaration of human rights, but in an age of 
science like the present, when everything physi- 
cal and psychical is subjected to rigid analysis, 
we have to take the immortal sentence of the 
great statesman with a pinch of salt. From a 
scientific standpoint, all men are not created 
equal, either in body, mind, or estate. Inequality 
is the law of nature. But what Jefferson evi- 
dently had in mind was “equality of opportunity,” 
which is the very bedrock of democracy. If 
“equality of opportunity” be the basis of demo- 
cracy, then it applies with peculiar pertinency to 
education, higher as well as elementary.—H. R. 
Evans in School Life. 
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OAKLAND, CALIF. 


The gymnasium building adjacent to the domestic arts department is not shown in this cut. 


In the west wing are located the lecture room, 
the drawing room, the cooking room and the 
Attention is called to the arrange- 


by dotted 


converted into three 


cafeteria. 


ment in cafeteria, shown lines, 


whereby this room can be 


classrooms by the use of folding partitions. 
The 


entrances 


located to the east, with 
the the 
a music department adjoining 


auditorium 
both 
street, and with 


from school and from 


the stage. 


The gymnasiums are in a separate building 


located between the boys’ and girls’ athletic 
fields. 
This school will accommodate 1,200 pupils 


and the auditorium will seat 1,250. 

The cost of the portion that is now being 
constructed will be $225,000, and it will cost 
$200,000 additional to complete the plant. 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, LAWRENCE, MASS. 


James E. Allen, Architect. 


The Elementary School at Lawrence, Mass. 


The new elementary school is located on Erv- 
ing Avenue, Bruce and Harvard Streets, on the 
edge of the district occupied by the foreign pop- 
ulation. It is designed as a lower elementary 
school and is intended to accommodate 1,058 
pupils, 50 of which will be kindergarten and 
1,008 in the first, second and third grades. 

The building is of fireproof construction, and 
its exterior is of red common bricks, trimmed 
with limestone. 

The panels of the blank walls are made inter- 
esting by the insertion of large stone panels 
inscribed with quotations intended to inculcate 
and foster the true American spirit and senti- 
ment. 


On the two panels directly facing the flagpole 
are the following quotations: 

I am not the flag. I am only its 
shadow. My stars and stripes are your 
dreams and your labors. You are the 
makers of the flag. 

* * * 

I pledge allegiance to my flag and to 
the republic for which it stands, one 
nation, indivisible with liberty and jus- 
tice for all. 

* * * 
And on the other panels the inscriptions are 
as follows: 

God hath made of one blood all na- 
tions of men and we are His children, 
brothers and sisters all. 

* * * 

Iam an American. To be an Ameri- 
can is to love America, to believe in 
America and to serve America. 

= * * 

God grants liberty to those who love 

it and are always ready to defend it. 
* * ” 


America! America! God shed His 
grace on thee, 

And crown thy good with brother- 
hood 


From sea te shining sea. 


James E. Allen, Architect. 


The building is placed on the north side of 
the lot and the arrangement of the rooms is 
such that all of the classrooms are properly 
orientated, and the corridors are also arranged 
in the outside walls of the building in such 
manner that they are perfectly lighted from 
windows almost throughout their entire length. 


The placing of the building on the north side 
of the lot places the playgrounds to the south 
where they are well sunned and protected from 
the north winds. 


The kindergarten playgrounds are sunken and 
are separated from the general playgrounds by 
fenced areas planted with evergreens. Such 
other areas of the lot as are not utilized for 











play space are also fenced and planted with 
evergreens and deciduous shrubs. 

On the ground floor is a small hall which may 
be used for community gatherings as well as for 
school purposes. 

On the first and second floors are located the 
24 classrooms. On each of these floors are also 
arranged toilet rooms for the teachers and also 
a small percentage of the toilets for the pupils 
so that during session the pupils are not obliged 
to go to the ground floor where the general toilet 
rooms are located. 


On the second floor a generous teachers’ room, 
with ample toilet and locker facilities and 4 
small kitchen, has been provided. Directly 




















GROUND FLOOR PLAN, NEW ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 











sAWRENCE, MASS. 


James E. Allen, Architect. 
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across the corridor is located the clinic which 
ig an important feature of the building. This 
room is tiled in glazed white tile and is fully 
equipped with complete dental and optical ap- 
paratus, scales, first aid cabinets, etc., and with 
an attendant’s desk and filing cabinets for the 
keeping of records. 

Another feature of this building is the kin- 
dergarten, with its direct connected evergreen 
hedged sunken playground, its great fireplace 
and generous closet for the storage of play- 
things. The decorations of this room are in- 
geniously designed and arranged from stock wall 
papers and are a joy to the hearts of the kiddies. 
The decorations consist of a colorful spring 
scene background, skirting a log fence in front 
of which are arranged the familiar nursery 
rhymes and pictures and various playtime and 
circus scenes, 

The building is economical of cube, contain- 
ing but 550 cubic feet per pupil. It cost, in- 
cluding grading, planting and equipment, $283 
per pupil. 

Its total cost was $300,433 and it was built for 
the original contract price without any extra 
work whatever. 

TARDIES AT TILESTON. 
Principal J. C. Seegers, Wilmington, N. C. 
At the beginning of the 1921-1922 school 

term, the school faced the necessity of nearly 
complete reorganization. The district lines had 
been changed, the school had been moved into 
a new building, the teaching force had suffered 
considerable change from the past year, and a 
new principal had been appointed. Naturally, 
under such conditions, there was little school 
spirit or morale manifest in the children, and 
the most discouraging phase of that lack of 
morale was in the utterly careless attitude of 
the children toward the attendance and punc- 
tuality record of the school, especially in re- 
gard to the latter. The enrollment of the school 
during September, 1921, was over 900, and the 
school reported 264 tardies for that month. The 
laxness manifested there communicated itself 
to other departments of work, and there seemed 
the logical place to commence. The steps taken 
were these: 

First, at a number of assembly exercises, the 
principal spoke of school pride. Fortunately, 
some of the other schools of the system fur- 
nished excellent examples. During the course 
of the year the school won a number of prize 
contests, and practically every athletic contest 
entered. This success was capitalized, but 
while the tardy record remained unsatisfactory, 
the principal reminded the children that other 
schools remarked, “Well, you won the game, 
but we beat your tardy record, and we always 
will.” 

This was literally true, and the children knew 
it. It was not long before they began to re- 
spond. At every sign of improvement, they 
were notified and congratulated. 

Second, each room was given a flag to place 
over its door. As long as the room’s attendance 
record was satisfactory, and it had no tardies, 
that flag flew. If it was retained for a week 
the room was allowed to dismiss slightly earlier 
on Friday. If the flag was retained for four 
weeks, a larger flag was given it, and after four 
more a still larger one, and so on. The rooms 
which had retained the flags for a week brought 
them to the chapel exercises on Friday, and dis- 
played them on the rostrum during the salute 
to the flag. 

Third, each patron of the school was sent a 
letter, by the principal, through the children, 
and was asked to help. If parents sg¢gemed 
apathetic the teachers visited them, ard put 
the case squarely before them. The topic was 
presented also at two meetings of the parent- 
teacher association, and each Redes was 

(Continued on Page #89) 
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THE KINDERGARTEN, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, LAWRENCE, MASS. 
James E. Allen, Architect, Lawrence, Mass. 
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PLANS, NEW ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, LAWRENCE, MASS. 
James E. Allen, Architect, Lawrence, Mass. 
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Evolution of a High School Plan 


A. F. Hussander, Architect, Chicago, IIl. 


The foundation and supporting walls must be 
built before the roof can be put on a building. 

In planning a high school building it is neces- 
sary to lay the foundations for the requirements 
in the way of use and occupation of the build- 
ing before proceeding with the plan for the 
building. 

Some years ago the National Education Asso- 
ciation appointed a committee on, the standardi- 
zation of school building planning and construc- 
tion. This committee carried on an investiga- 
tion of school building plans from different 
parts of the country and analyzed the various 
features and requirements. From the results 
obtained, the committee has adopted a chart 
showing the standard percentage of floor area 
which various portions of a school building 
should have in relation to the total square foot 
area of the floors of the building. 

It surprises a great many people to learn that 
this chart shows that, in a school building which 
is primarily designed for instruction, the nor- 
mal percentage of space occupied for strictly in- 
structional activities is only 50 per cent of the 
total floor area of the building. 

The findings of the committee have been a 
great aid in checking up plans to see that proper 
provisions are made for instructional space and 
that waste spaces are eliminated wherever pos- 
sible. There are types of school buildings, how- 
ever, to which this system of percentages can- 
not be properly applied. For instance, one-room 
country schools and school buildings in which 
the corridors are restricted or eliminated, also 
buildings where the corridors are expanded into 
a gymnasium or assembly hall and the space 
credited as instructional space, cannot be judged 
by this percentage rule. 

The unit of accommodations required in a 
high school building is the individual pupil. 
By taking the individual pupil and his require- 
ments for space in which to study and recite the 
necessary academic and shop branches and to 
carry on other activities, it will be possible to 
add together the sum total of all pupil activities 
and in that way to form a concrete idea of the 
accommodations required for the entire school 
building. 

To these first pupil-requirements must be 
added the administrative offices, the rooms for 
heating and Ventilation, the accessories, the cor- 
ridors, stairs, walls and partitions, and the 
other constructional features that will make the 
sum total of the square foot area required for 
the school building. 

Some of the academic studies will be required 
of all pupils of certain grades. Other stwdies 
will be taken by only a few of the students \lur- 
ing each year, or only in one or two years of\the 
school course. By taking up these factors in 
course of study and by approximating the maxi- 
mum number of pupils that will take any one 
study at a certain time, it is possible to figure out 
a chart which will give the total accommodations 
required in each branch and in each classroom. 
By carrying on this study with the aid of a 
chart it will be possible to so fix the number of 
classrooms so that it will not be necessary to 
have a large proportion of classrooms empty, 
while the students are at work in the laboratory, 
shops, gymnasium, etc., as usually occurs in the 
old type of high school buildings. 

One of the most expensive arrangements in 
high school buildings is to have two or more 
fixed stations, or locations, for each pupil. The 
waste results when rooms are provided with 
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CHART FOR DETERMINING AREA OF \ 
HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING. 

desks which are individually assigned to certain 

pupils and the respective desks are vacant all of 

the time that the pupils assigned to them are in 

another portion of the building, e. g., in the 

laboratories. 


It is considered by some educators to be an 
advantage to have a separate desk for each 





pupil, but this is an expensive arrangement in 
so far as building construction and equipment 
are concerned. 

Selection of Site. 

The selection of the site for a new high school 
building is often very troublesome. It requires 
considerable study and analysis of community 
conditions and probable future trends in popula- 
tion, business, ete., to recommend the most de- 
sirable site. 

One of the methods of analyzing the present 
locations of schools and the school population is 
to take a large scale map of the city or school 
district and to designate the schools and the 
pupils in the blocks in which they live, either by 
a pin or dot. Then by drawing straight lines 
from the residences to the schools which the 
pupils attend, it will soon become apparent 
where the greatest number of pupils are living 
and the distance which they must travel to 
school. This study can be carried still further 
by making separate maps for each grade, so as to 
show the distribution of pupils in the different 
grades separately. 

This set of charts will give a definite idea of 
the location of pupils and will constitute a clear 
picture of present-day conditions, but in order to 
anticipate future growth and probable changes 
in conditions, it is necessary to take into consid- 
eration a great many other factors. 

School buildings should be kept away as much 
as possible from business sections, factory dis- 
tricts and railroad yards and terminals; and 
particular attention should be given in every 
study of school sites to probable growth and ex- 
pansion of the business section of the school dis- 
trict. 

The extension of residential sections can often 
be approximated by consulting with and obtain- 
ing data from the local telephone, water and 
lighting companies, as most public service cor- 
porations nowadays give particular attention to 
the study and analysis of future trends of popu- 
lation and business. 

After the general location for a new school- 
house is settled, it is essential that the most de- 
sirable feature of a school site—its ample size— 
be determined. Ample size of a site involves 
not only provision for the present building and 
playgrounds. hnt also implies future additions 
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or additional buildings if required, and thus 
seeks to avoid the expensive necessity of pur- 
chasing adjoining improved property at some 
future time. 

It is, therefore, generally well to 
school building well away from the center of 
thickly populated portions of the district and 
toward the vacant property where the prospec- 
tive future homes will be built. 

Of course, there are extremes both ways, and 
it is undesirable to go so far from the center of 
population as to be entirely outside of the radius 
of walking distance for pupils of the present 
day. However, the general tendency is much 
the other way, and the mistake of placing build- 
ings for the present needs without due consider- 
ation of the future shifting of population is 
most common. 

The modern tendency is toward large play- 
grounds and athletic fields in connection with 
school buildings, so that ample facilities can be 
given for active outdoor exercise which is so 
much needed by the children to develop them 
physically as well as mentally. 

High School Capacity. 

Elementary schools are easily classified by the 
number of elassrooms which they contain and 
the pupil capacity ean be easily figured. 

Before an intelligent idea of the capacity of a 
high school building can be formed, an analysis 
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must be made of what rooms are required to ac- 
commodate the students in the various courses 
to be given under the courses of study. 

The capacity of a high school is dependent not 
only on the number of pupils who will take each 
study, but also on the length of the periods, the 
number of times each study is required per 
week, and the sizes of the classes which will be 
organized. 

To illustrate: Suppose a chemical laboratory 
seats 24 students. It is used three double per- 
iods daily, and is fully occupied during a week 
of five days by three new groups for double 
periods each day. This laboratory will have a 
total capacity (24 X 3 X 5=360) of 360 stu- 
dents. If, however, chemistry is required for a 
double period, three times a week, the maximum 
capacity will be only one-third of 360 or 120 
pupils. 

By tabulating the number of pupils, the 
length of the periods, and the number of times 
a subject is given during the week, it is possible 
to construct a chart that will show the class- 
room, laboratory or shop capacity required for 
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(E) The class periods (C times D) which 
are required for each subject per week. 

(F) Add together the first, second, third and 
fourth year total class periods for each subject 
separately. 

(G) The periods per week (periods per day 
times days per week). 

(H) The room required (F divided by G). 

All classrooms and various other rooms can be 
used for duplicate purposes, and, by filing up 
vacant class periods in these rooms, it is possible 
to reduce the total number of classrooms re. 
quired. 

Provision must be made for the accommoda- 
tion of students during study periods, either in 





OWENSBORO HIGH SCHOOL, OWENSBORO, KY. 
A. F. Hussander, Architect, Chicago, Ill. 





classrooms or in special rooms. If special study 
rooms are not provided; the assembly hall can 
be used, by requiring students to sit a certain 
number of rows and a certain number of seats 
apart. 





The lunch room may also be used for study 
purposes, (except during the lunch period), and 
when so used can be counted as a portion of the 
instruction space. 
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Assuming that the course of study is laid out 
for a school day of six periods, on five days a 
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apeeeeneeueess week, we have a total of thirty class periods per 
jeesssessaaey week. This schedule with a student member- 
ship of 600 will give a total of 18,000 student 
periods per week. To check up on the course of 
study and the individual student programs, find 
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the total student periods by multiplying the 
number of class periods by the sizes of classes 
in each subject and add the result of all subjects 
together, including allowance for study or free 
periods for all students. This total should equal 





















Se the total maximum student periods per week. 
_—____ - , ae =} If these two total student periods do not bal- 
- FF anes 14 will he necessary to m . adius wm te 
wood Wonsung Snow Mecrance Daew ong Cass Room ' ~— ~» gohan - wig . make > ju rer nts 
“st ae x ether in the number of recitations required or 

f ves" the amount of study or free periods allowed. 
t oll The sizes of rooms required for classrooms, 

t r) 1 for cl 
al laboratories, shops, ete., must be carefully fig- 
L “ ured out from dimensions of desks, tables, 
; - oo benches, cases, ete., with proper allowances for 
FIRST FLOOR PLAN, OWENSBORO HIGH SCHOOL, OWENSBORO, KY. ; 
A. F. Hussander, Architect, Chicago, Ill. aisles, passageways, ete. 


each study in each special room. To illustrate 
this principle, suppose a school of 600 pupils re- 
quires the pupils to take physical exercise in 
the gymnasium for a double period, twice a 
week. On the basis of fifteen double gymna- 
sium periods per week, it would require gymna- 
sium classes to be of an average of eighty pupils. 
Arithmetically this may be expressed thus: 
600 + 15 X 2=80. If gymnasium classes were 
required only once a week, the average classes 
would consist of forty pupils each, for every 
double period of the entire week. 

For a school of 600 pupils, with a weekly pro- 
gram of thirty single periods per week, a total of 
18,000 single periods would be required for the 
entire 600. If it were possible to have every pupil 
space occupied all the time during the entire 
week it would be necessary only to have a tota! 
of 600 pupil stations. This, however, is imprac- 
tical, and it is necessary to provide some addi- 
tional space for the irregular size of classes 
which do not at all times fill each room to its 
full capacity. 

High School Data. 

Working data for determining the size of a 
high school building can be compiled by tabulat- 
ing on a weekly basis the subjects required by 
the course of study and by filling in opposite 
each subject the following information, taking 
each year separately : 


(A) The number of students in each subject. 


(B) The maximum size of classes in each 
subject. 


By adding together the square foot area of all 


(C) The classes required, (obtained from the instructional spaces that are required in the 


dividing the number of students by the size of 


classrooms, shops, laboratories, gymnasium, as- 
the classes allowed). 


sembly hall, and other portions of the building 
(D) The number of times each subject is re- used for instructional purposes, a total will be 


quired per week. (Continued on Page 133) 
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A Science Laboratory and Classroom for 
secondary Schools 


Edna W. Bailey, Ph. D., and Laurence F. Foster, Ph. D., 


Supervisor and Assistant Supervisor of Science, 


The history of science teaching can be read 
most clearly in two sets of documents: textbooks 
and building plans; for these are at once the 
resultant and determiners of teaching practices. 


The first laboratory for teaching of which we 
have record was that of Vigani,' professor of 
chemistry in Cambridge, 1703-1712. This was 
fitted up in 1707, an old “lumber-hole” being 
made into an “Elegant Chymical Laboratory.” 
The writer of a contemporary pamphlet says: 
“T am not of those who glory in running down 
Chymical observations and experiments; but yet 
with regard to this so famous Laboratory of 
Ours, I have talked with those that have gone 
the courses, and they all seem of the opinion 
that, as those matters are managed, the learned 
World is not like to reap any mighty profit or 
advantage from anything that is there taught.” 

From this unfriendly beginning little progress 
was made until the great revival of science 
teaching in the latter part of the nineteenth 
century. Dr. Shipley records that when he be- 
gan to study botany in 1879, “The only attempt 
at practical work was to hand around flowers in 
the lecture room, which we sometimes dissected, 
but I am afraid more frequently threw at the 
lecturer.” He gives to Huxley in England and 
Martin in the United States the credit for in- 
augurating the modern system of laboratory in- 
struction in biology. 


The development of laboratory instruction has 
gone hand-in-hand with an increasing apprecia- 
tion of the value of first-hand knowledge. “To 
look with the eyes is to confound the wisdom of 
the ages.” The usefulness of the laboratory for 
teaching purposes has been generally recognized 
since the early eighties. First, in the colleges 
and universities, and some ten or fifteen years 
later in the secondary schools, fairly adequate 
provision for “practical work” was made. 


Laboratories Too Expensive. 

This provision has involved a very consider- 
able increase in the cost of school plants. The 
question has been raised as to whether the edu- 
cational usefulness of the laboratories has been 
great enough to warrant the large expenditures 
made on them. In a world so extensively “com- 
plicated by scientists” no price is too great for 
a nation to pay for the dissemination of science, 
especially among those students who are to be 
the leaders of its affairs; but the laboratory, as 
we have built it and used it in secondary schools, 
has too often discouraged and disheartened our 
students. One consequence of this state of af- 
fairs has been a renewed emphasis on demon- 
stration work to replace much that is now done 
as individual work, particularly by younger stu- 
dents. This concession on the part of science 
teachers is readily seized upon by administra- 
tors, who see a welcome release from the burden- 
some expense of laboratory construction and 
maintenance. While there is no question as to 
the worth of demonstrations there are funda- 
mental values in laboratory work, carried out in- 
dividually or in small groups, which can never 
be obtained from the most skilful and illumin- 
ating of demonstrations. To obtain these 


ee 


‘See “Laboratories: Their Planning and Fitting’; 
by Munby. Introduction by A. E. Shipley. D. Van 
Nostrand, 1921. 





*Quoted from Munby, p. XII. 


University High School, Oakland, Calif. 


values, we must make certain modifications in 
science classroom procedure, and these in turn 
will demand appropriate modifications in science 
classroom construction. 

A laboratory in a secondary school exists to 
afford students first hand contact with the tools 
and materials of science. It is not designed pri- 
marily for experimentation as is the research 
laboratory. The young student cannot, in the 
nature of things, discover all the generalizations 
of science through putting his own questions to 
nature. A great deal of wasted time and stupid 
pretense has resulted from our failure to admit 
this at the outset. First-hand contact with 
tools and materials may do three things for our 
students: (1) give them a richer background 
of experience out of which to build those gen- 
eral notions which are fundamental to science; 
(2) provide facilities for acquiring desirable 
specialized skills; and (3) open up a delightful 
world of opportunities for what Snedden has 
called “learning on the high-grade play level.” 

Interest Essential. 

To fulfill any of these possibilities, the stu- 
dent must approach his laboratory experiences 
with a definite understanding of what he is 
about, and a zest for the undertaking which 
springs out of his appreciation of its value. 
“Laboratory experiments must concern a prob- 
lem or a question which the pupil seeks to an- 
swer because he is interested in doing so.” 
This attitude can grow only out of class discus- 
sions carefully planned to develop it. This in- 
volves, on the side of teaching technique, a new 
emphasis on class discussion and development 
of laboratory exercises and problems; and on the 
side of school-planning, provision for greater 
flexibility in the use of the laboratory facilities, 
and for a closer physical relationship between 
the classroom and the room for practical work. 

This flexibility and closer relationship may be 
obtained most readily by the use of a room 
which is neither “lecture theater’ nor labora- 
tory, but a teaching workshop, providing physi- 
cal facilities for all the essential means of teach- 
ing science which are at the disposal of the 
modern teacher, at least as far as these can be 
brought within the walls of a schoolroom. For 
want of a better name, we have called this a 
science classroom. 

Science Rooms in Oakland. 

The science classrooms described later were 
planned for the new plant of the University 
High School, Oakland, California. This city is 
engaged in an extensive school-building pro- 
gram, emphasizing especially adequate housing 
for its junior high schools. Under the leader- 
ship of the Superintendent of Schools, Mr. Fred 
M. Hunter, the policy adopted by the Construc- 
tion Department has been one of most cordial 
cooperation with the administrative and teach- 
ing forces in working out building plans which 
should provide good teaching workshops, at rea- 
sonable cost, in buildings of creditable design 
and sound construction. The supervising archi- 
tect, Mr. C. W. Dickey, has placed at the dis- 
posal of the writers not only his large and valu- 
able collections of school laboratory plans and 
notes, but also the services of one of his assis- 
tants, Mr. D. V. Deuel, whose native ingenuity 


*Bulletin No. 26, 1920, U. S. Bureau of Education. 
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and long experience in planning and equipping 
commercial and research laboratories have fur- 
nished by far the most valuable contribution 
this paper has to offer. The accompanying 
plates are evidence of his skilled dranrhtsman- 
ship. The writers feel that the year’s work 
under these conditions has afforded a liberal edu- 
cation, as well as great pleasure and satisfaction, 
which they are very glad to acknowledge. 


Because of very definite financial limitations, 
the type of construction adopted imposed certain 
restrictions, to which these plans conform. Re- 
cognizing that others may face similar financial 
problems, it has seemed worth while to describe 
the plans finally chosen as offering a practical 
solution of our difficulties. 


The school plant is intended to house a six- 
year junior-senior high school, with 600 pupils 
in the lower division and 600 in the upper. 
General science will be offered throughout the 
junior high school and the more specialized 
sciences in the senior high school. For purposes 
of economy and convenience in administration 
the rooms for the whole department have been 
grouped as a unit. This aids in securing closer 
coordination between the various courses and 
cooperation among the teachers of them. 


What the Plant Includes. 

It was decided that our first consideration 
should be to obtain a complete plant so arranged 
that each room would be available for as many 
types of work as possible, and that no essential 
phase of secondary science should be neglected. 

Aside from the classrooms certain conveni- 
ences are provided for the use of the department 
as a whole. These are: 


1. Outdoor laboratory, or science garden. 
2. Science shop. 

3. Science storerooms. 

4. Visual education and lecture room. 
5. Dark room. 

6. Department office and library. 


The provision of these special features makes 
it possible to relieve the science classroom of 
many details which are ordinarily necessary for 
good workmanship. This plan saves room and 
expense, and it is hoped will prove more efficient 
than the older scheme of outfitting completely 
each laboratory-classroom unit. These special 
rooms will be more fully described later. 


A science classroom was designed which, 
somewhat modified, serves equally well for gen- 
eral science, chemistry, physics, and biology. 
The room is planned to take care of 24 students,* 
this much leeway being necessary in order to 
maintain a class of twenty throughout the year. 
The dimensions (24’x38’) are satisfactory as to 
length but not as to width. This width was 
made necessary by the type of building construc- 
tion adopted. The plans have been adjusted to 
it by a series of compromises which, it is hoped, 
will not seriously impair the working efficiency 
of the room, and which may secure some of the 
advantages of compactness and step-saving effi- 
ciency of the modern apartment house kitchen- 
ette. 








‘By using the demonstration table to accommodate 
six students, a class of thirty can be taken care of. 
This is not recommended except in emergencies. 
Where a class of thirty must be carried the room 
should be sufficiently enlarged to provide an addi- 
tional laboratory table accommodating eight students. 
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PLATE 1 


Teaching Devices. 

Since the class discussion holds a place of such 
prime importance among teaching means and de- 
vices, adequate provision for it has been our first 
consideration. A sliding blackboard and projec- 
tion screen, a demonstration table, and a set of 
tablet-arm chairs are arranged at one end of the 
room. (See Plate 1.) The table has been kept 
as small as possible, but is fully equipped with 
sink, gas, hot and cold water, and both DC and 
AC current. Where possible, a small detachable 
fume hood has been included in this equipment. 
The side of the table facing the class carries 
large shallow drawers for holding maps, charts 
and diagrams, in dust-free, readily accessible 
form. The opposite side of the table is fitted to 
accommodate necessary materials. (See Plate 2, 
Figs. 1 and 2). In adjacent wall space a cabinet 
contains everything that would ordinarily be 
needed in demonstration work. 

The remainder of the room (about 24’x22’) is 
devoted to the work-tables and their accompany 
ing storage cabinets. Three tables, (13’x3’ 4”) 
are placed across the room, with apparatus case 
and students’ service case along one wall, and 
window-shelf and work bench under the win 
dows along the opposite wall. Office and pre- 
paration room open from the rear of the room. 

If it were possible to set the tables parallel to 
the long axis of the room instead of at right 
angles to it, certain advantages would be ob- 
tained; the narrowness of the room, however, 
makes that impractical. 

Each section of the apparatus case (Plate 3), 
which is placed adjacent to the laboratory tables 
and at right angles to them, is designed to serve 
a group of eight pupils, furnishing the group 
with one section of four drawers and four 
shelves. This leaves two sections of drawers 
and one section of shelving for extra storage 
space. Experimental work may be carried on 
by individuals, by small or by large groups; 
but the unit of eight pupils assumes entire re- 
sponsibility for the care of such community 
property as sinks, hoods, reagent bottles, iron 
supports, and the materials stored in its section 
of the apparatus case. 


Students’ and Microscope Cases. 

Adjacent to the apparatus case is a student 
service case, consisting of students’ lockers, a 
notebook case, and a microscope case. This is 
placed near the door and provides a pigeonhole 
for each student’s notebook, and a larger com- 
partment, his for the period only, in which he 
etores his books and other impedimenta. This 
scheme saves table space and protects the covers 
of the school textbooks. 
(Plate 4) provided in all except chemistry and 


The microscope case, 


physics rooms, has dust-free compartments, pro 
tected by sliding glass sashes. It is felt that 
these cases will provide a fairly adequate set of 
individual and group working materials, and 
should materially diminish aisle crowding and 
general student traffic about the room. The 
whole aim of this unit is to suggest to the stu 
dent that a laboratory is indeed a workshop, af 
fording little opportunity for anything but con 
sistent application to the business in hand. 


In attempting to design laboratory furniture 
to fit the dimensions of the rooms provided we 
found it not advisable to install work tables ac- 
commodating less than eight pupils when the 
room is to be under 28 feet in width. The 
ideal laboratory should be at least 30 feet in 
width, provided with tables accommodating 
groups of four pupils each, with adequate aisle 
space between the various units. Owing to the 
limitations of the type of building construction 
adopted, it was not possible to furnish class- 
rooms more than 24 feet in width, with the re 
sult that we were forced to use an eight-pupil 
table. Placing four pupils on a side, each one 
has a working space of 39”x20”, with an indi- 
vidual gas outlet; and a water-faucet, a DC out 
let and a fume hood in common with his neigh 
bor. Each student has an individual drawer, 
except in the general science classes, where two 
students are assigned to one drawer. A swing 
ing stool, 22” from the floor, is employed to re- 
duce the aisle-crowding and disorder 
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FIG. 1 AND 2 


Table Equipment. 

The table top, of non-warping maple construe. 
tion, is provided with two sinks of convenient 
dimensions for the collection of gasses, and guf- 
ficiently deep to prevent undue spattering of 
water. The chemistry tables (See Plate 5) are 
provided with reagent shelves of plate glass 
sufficiently low to be convenient for the pupils 
and to give the instructor an unobstructed view 
of every point in the room. Small threaded 
sockets are placed in suitable positions to re 
ceive iron supports, thus obviating the necessity 
of storing clumsy iron ring-stands. The sock- 
ets, of nickel-plated brass, are non-corrosive and 
are deep enough to render the supports very 
rigid when in position. When not in use the 
supports may be stored in small wooden troughs 
at the ends of the tables. 

All work tables excepting those in the chem- 
istry rooms are 32 inches in height, with stools 
29 inches from the floor. The chemistry tables 
are 36 inches high, with stools 26 inches from 
the floor. The lower table is advised for rooms 
in which any microscopic work is to be done. 
The tendency in modern laboratories seems to 
be distinctly’ away from the very high tables 
used a decade ago. There is special need to 
consider height carefully in rooms designed for 
junior-high-school students. 

In the chemistry rooms one vent hood is pr- 
It was felt that the 
or two fume hoods 


along the side wall of a laboratory was so in- 


vided for each two pupils. 
rdinary provision of one 
adequate as to be practically useless. Experi- 
that such fume 
hoods are usually cluttered with the odds and 
indi- 
There is no 
doubt that the fumes so constantly in evidence 
to the 
This is particularly 
serious for the teacher, who must spend his 


ence and observation show 
ends of typical laboratory “glory-holes,” 
eating their very infrequent use. 
in laboratories are far from beneficial 
human respiratory tract. 


whole working day in such an atmosphere. It 
was hoped that by providing plenty of well-ven- 
tilated hoods conveniently placed, the student 
might be induced to use them, and so spare his 
The fume hoods 


(Plate 5) are vented by a fan operated by a two- 


own lungs and those of others. 


horse power motor. One hood may be shut off 


All hoods 


to height and position and 


by a damper while its mate is in use. 
are adjustable as 
may be entirely removed and stored in the small 
cupboards at the two ends of the work table, the 
vent hole being covered by a small metal lid. 
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Store Rooms and Offices. 

The plan here followed, which does away with 
separate laboratory and lecture room, leaves no 
space in the classroom for a teacher’s desk or 
personal belongings, such as books, records, 
teaching aids, ete. Neither are there conveni- 
ences or room for the preparation of teaching 
material, nor for the unescapable “clearing up” 
which has to be done, even after the best of 
classes. There is also need for storage facil- 
ities, in addition to those provided by the appar- 
atus cases in the classroom. Oonsidering the 
substantial saving made by utilizing one room 
instead of two for the work of a class, it is not 
unreasonable to urge the provision of special 
rooms to meet these special needs. 


These plans provide at least one office for two 
teachers, and at least one preparation room for 
two classrooms. The offices are placed to se- 
cure good light, and may or may not be divided 
from the preparation room by a glass partition. 
They are furnished with built-in bookcase and 
fling cabinet. (Plate 2, Figs. 3 and 4.) The 
preparation rooms are equipped with cases, cup- 
boards, drawers of various dimensions, sink and 
drying rack. 

A small amount of reserve supplies and 
equipment may be stored here, as well as pieces 
of special apparatus; but this room is not de- 
signed to provide for all the reserve stocks 
necessary for the year’s work, nor to house ap- 
paratus which is used in common by the whole 
department. The ill-smelling, dark, crowded 
storeroom of the old-fashioned laboratory af- 
forded admirable opportunity for expensively 
bad housekeeping. The present plan contem- 
Plates a general school storeroom, under the 


charge of a custodian, and, adjacent to this and 
under the same charge, science department 
storerooms, in which will be kept reserve stocks 
of supplies, equipment and chemicals. The cus 
todian keeps a strict account of the income and 
outgo of materials. An intercommunicating 
telephone system and an elevator make it easy 
for the teacher to obtain any desired item. 

The two science storerooms are in the shape 
of an L with a fireproof sliding steel door be 
tween. The inner room has reinforced concrete 
floor and walls in satisfaction of the requirements 
of the fire insurance underwriters. One room 
of this character readily houses all of those cor 
rosive and inflammable chemicals which have no 
place in the preparation rooms on the upper 
floors. In adition it removes these dangerous 
chemicals from the immediate neighborhood of 
the pupils. Carboys of acid are placed upon a 
low platform in the middle of the room while 
other chemicals are arranged in open cases 
around the walls. The outer room serves for 
the storage of all excess stocks. One wall of the 
outer room is fitted with bins of different sizes, 
fronted with riser boards for the storage of 
various supplies such as corks, stoppers, flasks, 
beakers, etc. The other walls have shelving for 
bottles, battery jars, etc., and a special rack for 
glass tubing and rodding. 

Visual Education Provisions. 

Visual Education may serve two important 
purposes in science teaching: (1) it may be 
closely integrated with the work of the class, 
serving as one of the classroom means utilized 
by the teacher in putting over a unit of subject 
matter, or (2) it may be employed as an extra- 
classroom means of stimulating interest and 
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vitalizing the subject matter of the science 
course. Visual education in the science classes 
is carried on through the medium of (1) stere- 
opticon slide projection, (2) motion pictures, 
(3) opaque projection, and (4) picture material 
from magazines and pamphlets. 

Easy availability of the materials needed for 
the work must be a primary consideration in 
planning to use visual education as a classroom 
device. Otherwise, so much time is consumed 
and the attention of the class so thoroughly dis- 
tracted, that the teaching value is greatly re- 
duced. 


The equipment of the science department 
should include a combined stereopticon-balop- 
ticon and a portable moving picture projector. 
These should be mounted on movable stands to 
permit ready moving from room to room. Out- 
lets for alternating current electricity have been 
installed on the work table nearest the front of 
the rooms so that connections with current 
source may be made easily and quickly. The 
demonstration materials case serves for the stor- 
age of slides, and pictures for opaque projec- 
tion. The rooms are darkened by means of 
heavy. window shades fitted into a light trap 
carried on the window casings. The wall be- 
hind the sliding blackboard has been covered 
with a special preparation rendering it entirely 
suitable for all types of projection. 

In carrying on visual education with larger 
groups of pupils a lecture room accommodating 
about one hundred pupils is necessary. The 
room should be equipped with tiers of raised 
seats, a high grade projection screen, and a 
fireproof projection booth. Oertain picture 
films, or sets of slides, may here be shown to 
large groups of pupils. The room may also be 
employed for lectures by teachers, pupils, or 
outside speakers, demonstrations by pupils, or 
science plays and pageants. Such a lecture 
room should also be available to other depart- 
ments of the school; in fact it might well oper- 
ate as the center of visual education in the 
school. 


The Science Shop. 

One of the most important adjuncts to the 
science department of the modern junior or 
senior high school is the science shop. Each sci- 
ence classroom contains a work bench equipped 
with a Toles quick-acting vise and drawer space 
for tools, nails, screws, bolts, (See Plate 
6). Ordinary emergency repairs and simple 
construction work may be carried on here by 
either teacher or pupil, but for the accomplish- 
ment of projects involving construction or for 
the building of various pieces of apparatus the 
science shop fills a real need. In addition to 
serving as a place for the construction of such 
articles as mineral cases, mounting boxes, 
trellis frames, cold frames, animal houses, win- 
dow boxes, bird houses, and paraphernalia for 
insect collections, the shop may prove useful 
as a field for such activities as taxidermy, the 
preparation of skeletons, the preparation of 
flowers for mounting, or the binding of pamph- 
lets and books. 


In our school plant the science shop has been 
placed in a very advantageous location, easily 
accessible to pupils and teachers from any of 
the classrooms. Extending across one entire 
side under the windows is a long work bench, 
fitted with two Toles vises. Liberal drawer 
space has been provided below for the storage 
of small tools and construction materials, while 
above the bench and between the windows is a 
thirty-inch riser of wood upon which the larger 
tools are hung. A small motor-driven lathe is 
eventually to be installed in the space pro- 
vided for it on one side of the room. Partially 


(Concluded on Page 125) 
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The New Community School at Renville, 


Minnesota 


Samuel A. Challman, State Inspector of School Buildings for Minnesota. 


Buildings for Minnesota. 

The new schoolhouse at Renville is a good 
example of the two-story type of school build- 
ings now being erected in the progressive com- 
munities of Minnesota with a population of 
from one to ten thousand. Beginning with a 
24 room grade building at Ely, erected in 1914, 
the type has been gaining in favor, until at the 
present time about one-half of the new build- 
ings, erected each year, belong to this class. 
The reason for its popularity is apparently due 
to its congruity .to the residence section of a 
community; to the comparative safety of human 
life, in non-fireproof buildings in particular, 
since the second floor is not over fifteen feet 
above the ground; to the elimination of a suc- 
cession of irksome stairways by’confining the 
activities of the school to two floors; to the 
ease with which small children, in particular, 
are enabled to reach their rooms without climb- 
ing more than four or five steps in order to reach 
the first floor; and to the healthful conditions 
which obtain in buildings in which children are 
not compelled to do industrial work or recite in 
rooms with floor levels below the surface of the 
ground. 

While high schools and special schools for 
pupils of high school age will for obvious rea- 
sons continue to be three- and four-story struc- 
tures, the elementary school and the combined 
high and elementary school are almost certain 
to prove much more convenient and better 
adapted to their purposes, if they are built not 
to exceed two stories in height. The one-story 
school also has its place, and as an elementary 
school or a combined high and elementary 
school it is admirably adapted to sites which 
permit of its erection without encroaching upon 
the space needed for playgrounds. 

Attention to this type of building in Minne- 
sota was secured by giving publicity from time 
to time to the places which erected two-story 
schoolhouses, and, as the list grew, its influence 
naturally became more marked. Too long have 
we tolerated in the western agricultural states 
as well as in some other states, the skyward pro- 
pensities of grain elevators and schoolhouses, 
vying with each other to reach high altitudes. 
As we are entering upon a period when larger 
school grounds are being secured, in order that 
the physical activities of school children may be 
properly provided for, we may well drop out of 
the contest with the grain elevator and keep our 
schoolhouses clpse to the ground. 
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Growth of Public Sentiment. 

Public education in Renville dates back to 
1878. The first school was opened in a dwelling. 
School was in session during three months of 
winter and two of summer. The total cost of 
operation during the first year was $90, of which 
$80 was paid to the teacher and $10 expended 
for fuel. The first schoolhouse was built in 
1879 at a cost of $275. This soon proved inade- 
quate and in 1882 a new building was erected at 
a cost of $800. Six years later this was sup- 
planted by a four-room building which in 1894 
was entirely wrecked by a cyclone. An eight- 
room building was then erected at a cost of $12,- 
000 and in 1891 an addition was built at the 
same cost as the original structure. This build- 
ing was gutted by fire during the Christmas va- 
cation in 1919. For over two years the schools 
were maintained in temporary buildings and 
rented quarters. 

In May 1921 the contract for the general con- 
struction of a new building was let and ten 
months later the building was ready for occu- 
pancy. An illustration of the old building is 
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shown for the purpose of contrasting. it with 
the new, which was erected at a cost of $286, 
785, including architect’s and engineer’s fees. 
Not only is the contrast of the outside appear- 
ance of the building striking, but of even more 
significance is the remarkable growth of publie 
opinion, in a score of years, which made possible 
the erection of a building, providing for a 
greatly enriched curriculum and this at a cost 
of nearly twelve times as much money as the 
district had invested in its old building. 

Possibly no more powerful argument as to the 
popular approval of public education can be 
produced than just such instances as this. 

New Building Fireproof. 

The new building is of substantial construc- 
tion and has been made fireproof throughout. 
The outside walls are variegated brick and hol- 
low tile. All partitions are tile. The trim- 
mings are stone. Corridor floors and stairways 
are done in terrazzo and toilet room floors are 
of vitreous tile. The interior trim is oak, and 
the schoolroom floors are maple over reinforced 
concrete slab. 







































































THE OLD HIGH SCHOOL, RENVILLE, MINN. 


DESTROYED BY FIRE IN 1919. 
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BASEMENT 


PLAN, COMMUNITY SCHOOL, RENVILLE, MINN. 
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The extreme dimensions of the building are 
943 feet, 7 inches, by 102 feet. Provision has 
been made for additions to either or both of 
the wings and the grounds are ample for any 
such enlargement without detriment to the play- 
ground. 

The building has a capacity for 350 grade 
pupils and 150 high school pupils on a basis of 
an 8-4 school organization. There are six grade 
rooms on the first floor and three on the second. 
The high school study room, complemented by 
five recitation rooms, is on the second floor. 
Other rooms devoted to instruction are two 
laboratories, two teacher training rooms, a com- 


| 
| 
i 


mercial department, a home economics depart- 
ment, a manual training department, an agri- 
cultural department, a library and a combined 
gymnasium-auditorium. The total amount of 
floor area of all rooms used for this purpose is 
30,947 feet, or 49.6 per cent of the entire floor 
area. 

As this building, owing to the large number 
of children in attendance from adjoining farms, 
necessarily had to be provided with a fair sized 
cafeteria, a kitchen, storage room, and a lava- 
tory, the amount of floor space for this purpose 
is unusually large, constituting 4,430 square 


feet or 7.1 per cent of the total floor area. In 
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the more common type of building of this size, 
the cafeteria is omitted and space for similar 
purposes is about one-seventh of the area here 
provided. The greatest part of such area would 
be added to the area for instruction which would 
then constitute between 53 per cent and 54 per 
cent of the entire area of the building. 

The rooms for the heating and ventilating 
plant in the basement contain an area of 4883 
square feet or nearly eight per cent of the total. 
The floor area of rooms for administration con- 
sisting of an office, a nurse’s room and a teach- 
ers’ room is 750 square feet or 1.2 per cent of 
the whole. Coat rooms and toilet rooms occupy 
2600 square feet or a trifle over four per cent. 
Flues require an equal area. Walls and parti- 
tions 7460 suare feet or twelve per cent, and 
stairs and corridors 8676 square feet or fourteen 
per cent. 

As compared with the standards proposed by 
the Standardization Committee of the National 
Education Association, these percentages tally 
closely with those fixed for the most satisfac- 
tory buildings. 

A glance at the diagrams of the floor plans 
will show how carefully the entire plan has been 
worked out so as to obtain satisfactory condi- 
tions from an educational as well as physicab 
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E, MINN. Croft & Boerner, Architects. 


standpoint. The library which serves both the 
community and the school may be opened to the 
public without opening the entire building, as 
may be noted by the diagram of the first floor. 
The heating and ventilation of the room is inde- 
pendent of the other rooms of the building. 
The gymnasium-auditorium has open floor space 
large enough for basketball and seats for spec- 
tators in the bleachers. The total seating ca- 
pacity of the room, when used as an auditorium, 
is 1200. 

The building is equipped with a fan system of 
ventilation and an air washer. The standard 
amount of air at the rate of 30 cubic feet per 
pupil is introduced into all classrooms and in- 
dustrial rooms. Four changes of air per hour 
are provided for the auditorium-gymnasium. 


The building comes under the provisions of 
law for a consolidated school and in consequence 
the school district has received as building aid 
the full amount allowed by law which is $6000. 
Under other statutory provisions annual aid in 
the following amounts are made available: 
high school aid, $1000; elementary school aid, 
$400; general industrial aid, $600; home eco- 
nomics aid, $600; agricultural aid, $1000; com- 
mercial department aid, $600; teacher training 


(Concluded on Page 126) 
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A Compact Woodwork Shop 


E, M. Wyatt, Director of Manual Training, Dallas, Tex. 


Plenty of floor space is highly desirable in 
a woodwork shop. It would be pleasant to plan 
a shop for an educational air castle, but the 
author feels he will be safe in assuming that 
he will be helpful to many more readers if he 
undertakes to solve the more every-day problem 
of how to get as much as possible with a very 
limited floor space. This is the author’s solu- 
tion to this very frequent problem in his ex- 
perience of what equipment can be installed in 
a standard classroom. Such a ordi- 
narily about 22 feet by 32 feet. The problem 
and solution as presented assumes that there 
are no auxiliary rooms available for lumber, 
finishing, ete. 


room is 


Reference to the floo# plan, Fig. 1, shows that 
the benches are built as a unit around the room 
with the exception of one single pupil bench 
which serves as the instructor’s demonstration 
bench. With this bench a class of twenty stu- 
dents can be accommodated. This bench 
rangement has the following advantages: 


ar- 


1. It is very economical of floor space, since 
there is no unusable space at the rear or ends 
of the individual benches. 


2. It leaves a large central space for assem 
bling, cutting stock, or for a machine or two. 
3. The instructor has a view of the tops of 
all the benches unobstructed by tool racks. 

4. The benches are heavy enough not to 
shake when in use. 

5. It is especially suitable for a room with 
irregular shaped floor plans, as illustrated in 
Fig. 2. Plans B, C and D have the same over- 
all dimensions as A, but less floor space, yet 
have an equal or greater space for wall benches. 

6. It is the most economical bench in cost. 
It can easily be built by pupils and teacher. 

Teachers who have used this type of bench 
arrangement never want to change back to one 
where the room is full of benches and has no 
open space for work. 

The detail drawing of the benches, Fig. 3, 
shows fully the bench construction which has 
evolved out of repeated installations. It is 
easily and cheaply made and is entirely satis- 
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FIG. 1. PLAN OF A COMPACT MANUAL TRAINING WOOD SHOP. 
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FIG. 2. LAYOUTS OF IRREGULARLY SHAPED ROOMS. 


factory. The tops are usually made of two 
214"x12” oak bridge planks, though sometimes 
varied by using a glued-up top of 1”x3” strips, 
and also by substituting a 1”x12” in place of 
the rear plank shown. When this last is used 
it is blocked up underneath to give a flush top. 

The locker arrangement eliminates a lot of 
keys, gives each pupil an individual bin, and 
provides for stock too large for the individual 
bins being placed across the tops of the indi- 
vidual bins. 
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FIG. 3 (ABOVE). DETAIL OF BENCH. 


FIG. 4 (BELOW). 


DETAIL OF PAINT CABINET. 
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The instructor’s bench is placed facing a cor- 
ner that the pupils may be seated on the corner 
benches, three pupils per bench, during demon- 
strations. 


Since the lumber must be kept in this room 
the lumber brackets are placed on the wall over 
the benches at the rear of the room. These 
benches are not assigned students in the smaller 
class groups. 


The tool cabinet is placed over a bench never 
assigned regularly to a pupil. In larger classes 
where students rotate in acting as tool monitors, 
the one acting in this capacity always takes this 
bench. This permits him to work on his project 


when not busy distributing tools. 


The paint cabinet is a messy item of equip- 
ment with most teachers. The one shown, Fig. 
t+, has the merit of concealing the almost in- 
evitable unsightly smears from view and also 
There will be no 
good excuse for stains and paints being on the 
work benches in this shop. 


providing a finishing bench. 


The author does not advocate concentrating 
a woodwork shop into a one classroom space 
from choice. However, it often has to be done 
and seldom as satisfactorily as in the several 
shops in which the above plans have been used. 
He offers it as a tried and entirely satisfactory 
solution. 





Nothing like a pat simile. “Get away from 
the ox-cart education,” says Dr. Winship. Now, 
then, that suggests the automobile education. 


but, which is it? Rolls-Royce or Ford? 

“The civic organizations of Flatbush, N. Y. 
want a paid school board. Here is a chance for 
the indicted members of the Chicago school 
board to get another job. 
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VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, MADISON, WIS. F. L. Kronenberg, Architect. 


The New Vocational School at Madison, 


Anyone who has ever lived in a shabby, in- 
convenient house and who has longed for and 
finally achieved a beautiful home will appreci- 
ate the feelings of Director A. W. Siemers and 
his staff of teachers when they moved into their 
new quarters. 

Mr. Siemers and the vocational school system 
of Madison are synonyms. It was in 1912 that 
industrial education was begun by the city and 
it has never known any other leader. The work 
has been housed here, there, and everywhere 
during the nine years of its life. Until recently 
one department was over a ten-cent store, an- 
other in rooms adjacent to a dancing academy, 
while still others were scattered over the busi- 
ness part of town. Correlation of work was dif 
ficult always and in some cases impossible. 

But the completion of the new vocational 
school building has brought a change and now 
students have opportunity for either day or 
evening study in all industrial lines, together 
with many cultural advantages. 

The site of the school is unusually advan 
tageous, placed as it is in the center of town, 
one block from the square which contains the 
state capitol and around which are located most 
of the business institutions. It is in an almost 
direct line between the capitol and the state 
university and near to both; a desirable situa- 
tion when one observes that the state vocational 
director’s staff is housed in the capitol and that 
Many of the vocational teachers are taking ad- 
vanced work at the university. 


Wisconsin 


Louise F. Troxell. 


The architecture of the new building was 
determined several years ago when the city high 
school was erected as that building formed the 
first unit of a system that is soon to cover an 
entire square block. 

The high school was built on Wisconsin ave- 
nue and occupies the block between Dayton and 

















Force § MOULDING 


Johnson streets. The vocational school joins 
the high school on the Johnson street side, ex- 
tends one block to North Carroll, and thence 
one-half block back toward Dayton. This 
leaves one corner of the square which is at 
present occupied by a church. Complete plans, 
however, have already been drawn for an addi- 
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BASEMENT PLAN, VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, MADISON, WIS 
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FLOOR PLANS OF THE VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, MADISON, WIS. F. L. Kronenberg, Architect. 
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tion which will fill this space. The need for 
more room is already present; it only remains 
to waise the necessary funds. The unit to be 
added will be joined to the original high school 
building by a triple-arched driveway entering 
a court which is being left open for loading 
and unloading supplies. 

The exterior of the vocational school is sim- 
ple and dignified. There are four floors above 
the basement. The outside walls are of western 
colonial brick, trimmed with Indiana limestone. 
Inside, the halls are like those of the high school 
which they join. The walls are of brick ar- 
ranged decoratively with white above and red 
below, while the floors and stairways are of 
terrazzo. Individual steel lockers are placed 
in the halls on all floors. 


The numbering of the floors was something 
of a problem. When the high school was built, 
no basement was planned and the grounds were 
terraced. But for the vocational school it was 
necessary to have a basement, and the ground 
that would have formed the terrace was re- 
moved almost to the street level. It is obvious, 
then, that what would ordinarily have been 
ealled the first floor of the vocational school 
did not join on to the first floor of the high 
school. Hence, it was decided to call the floors 
basement, ground, first, second. and third floor, 
respectively. 

The ground floor contains the director’s suite, 
drawing rooms, a study hall, a crafts’ room, a 
printing plant, a boys’ toilet, and a large con- 
struction room for teaching building trades. 
well fur 
nished private office, a secretary’s office, and a 
These are situated at the left of 
the main entrance, the private office having a 
separate entrance in addition to the one through 
the waiting room. In the secretary’s office is 
which is set once a 


The director’s suite consists of a 


waiting room. 


an electric clock week to 


run the five days’ schedule of classes. It rings 
the bells and automatically changes the inter 
vals as the program changes. 

Probably the most interesting feature of this 
This 
is two full stories high and is adapted to the 
application of all the building trades that are 
taught in other parts of the school. The room 
is not large ehough to accommodate a full-sized 


floor, however, is the construction room. 


iwelling but the plan is to erect complete houses 
in sections. Each section will be completed, 


even to electric wiring, gas, and plumbing 
fixtures. This will bring into practice all 


phases of building from plan drawing to interior 
finishing. The class made such 
projects as a_ twelve-by-sixteen-foot 
which was later sold. 


has simple 


garage 


In the basement are the woodworking shop, 
forge room, machine shop, stock rooms, paint 
room, and molding room. 
gymnasium with 
high school. 


Here also is the girls’ 
separate entrance from the 

The machine shop is unusually well adapted 
to practical work. A considerable number of 
mature federal board students are enrolled in 
the three-year course and give promise of be- 
coming expert machinists, not only specialized 
in One line, but skilled in many. The students 
make and grind all their own small tools and 
also build machines. A that 
manufactures grinding machines furnishes the 


department with castings and buys the finished 
product. 


large concern 


The head of the department estimates 
that his students can make for thirty dollars 


; ] . 
4 machine that it would cost between seventy- 


five and one hundred dollars to buy. 


A visitor to the building who has inspected 
the ground floor and then gone to the basement 
next because it is easier to go down stairs than 


up, finds himself painfully aware that it is two 
long flights up to the next department. But, 
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DETAIL OF FRONT ENTRANCE, VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, MADISON, WIS. 


no, here is the nicest little elevator tucked away 
in a corner. It-is reserved for the elect, to be 
sure—they being teachers, visitors, and the like 
—but students may ride if they happen along 
Programs are 
arranged to minimize the necessity for climbing 
stairs. 


when the elevator is going up. 


Up two flights and the elevator stops on the 
first floor. Here the Madison board of health 
has placed the clinic whose management they 
have recently taken over from the school board. 
The clinie was planned by one of the doctors 
in charge, who arranged it with the predomi- 
nance of eye and tooth trouble in mind. There 
are four black-walled rooms for testing eyes, an 
operating room, a waiting room, and an attend- 
ant’s room. There is no infirmary, but the 
model apartment in connection with the home 
economics department is arranged to care for all 
emergency cases. 

The first rooms which the visitor sees on the 
second floor are the art department and the 
library—both large, well-fitted rooms. 

The feminine world reigns unmolested on the 
second floor. Here is a spirit of busy domes- 
ticity and happy accomplishment that would 
charm a visitor even if the odors from the 
kitchen failed to do so. One marvels at the 
work of the other departments, but when it 
comes to a real thrill, it takes the culinary de- 
partment to supply it. The cosy cafeteria is de- 
lightful even when it is not meal time. There 
here. Nothing was 
installed because it looked fine; everything was 


is no wasted equipment 


tested and as a result stoves, refrigerator (this 


has its own ice machine), electric potato 
masher, steam tables, water cooler, and all the 
other things that go to make an up-to-date 
cafeteria, test 100 per cent effective. Doilies 
and painted vases that are used on the tables 
were made in the art department, while the 
sewing girls are responsible for the unbleached 


muslin and cretonne curtains at the windows. 


No attempt is made to serve the public in 
the school cafeteria and the students and teach- 
ers who eat there are given their meals almost 
The manager 
small profit which goes into upkeep. 


is allowed to make a 
Student 
There is such an air of good- 


at cost. 


help is employed. 
fellowship and the teachers enjoy the give-and- 
take so much with the students at meals, that 
so far there has been no response to the offer 
from the head of the department to arrange a 
private dining room for teachers. Increasing en- 
however, will make this 


rollment, doubtless 


necessary soon. 


A model apartment consisting of combination 
living and dining room, pantry, kitchen, bed 
room, bath room, and entrance hall is on the 
same floor with the cafeteria. This offers a 
problem in practical housekeeping for the home 
economies girls. 

A laundry, adjacent to the apartment, is 
fitted with driers, stationery tubs, mangle, and 
electric washer. But as many of the girls come 
from, and will go to, homes where electric equip- 
ment cannot be had, instruction is also given in 
laundering with the more primitive galvanized 
iron tubs and “sad” irons. 


In addition to the apartment kitchen, there 
is the regulation cooking laboratory which is 
fitted up with the best equipment that could 
be bought. All refrigeration is from a central 
ice machine and all garbage is disposed of in 
laboratory incinerators. 


Two sewing rooms, each with its own fitting 
room, complete the second floor. 

A little world of its own occupies the top 
floor. It is one of the strongest departments 
in the school and was organized and installed 
by the teacher in charge. Here are taught all 
the subjects bearing on commercial life. There 
is one room for teaching arithmetic and the 
use of calculating machines. Another houses 
the bookkeeping classes, another is the assembly 


(Concluded on Page 145) 
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TENAFLY HIGH SCHOOL, TENAFLY, N. J. 


Ernest Sibley, Architect, Palisade 


Why I Prefer the Colonial Style 


Ruskin that “architecture is the art 
which so disposes and adorns the edifices raised 
by man for whatever uses, that the sight of them 
contributes to his health, and 
pleasure.” 


says, 


mental power 

It is not too much to say, that through the in- 
fluence of the progressive school architect, there 
is developing among the laity, a careful distinc- 
tion between architecture and building, as it re- 
lates to schools. 

To build—to put together materials in units, 
and in a form to adequately serve any purpose, 
or house any activity, is not architecture. And 
architecture, socalled, ceases to be one of the 
fine arts when it fails to contribute to a build- 
ing, such character as will raise it above and be- 
yond its common usage. 

American architecture really begins for us 
with the socalled Colonial style—and when we 
adapt this style to our school buildings, we link 
America’s most noble institution with the spirit 
and traditions of the past, while history, and 
this most permanent and all-embracing of the 
arts, are thus most intimately united. 
of Colonial 
America” says, “We have a history of which we 
may well feel proud—and we have an architec- 
tural heritage, dating from that time when his- 
tory was in the making, which we may view with 
deep and just satisfaction.” 


Eberlein in his “Architecture 


And when we have created a school building 
embodying this style which is so essentially 
American, I could wish that every student 
within its walls might be taught the historical 


Ernest Sibley, A. I. A., Palisade, N. J. 


background of its architecture, and thus create 
a fuller understanding and appreciation of that 
heritage. 

The use of the style does not prevent origin- 
ality, but rather does the individual use of detail 
and motif produce interesting examples of the 
true Colonial style, and thus adds another link 
in the chain of history and tradition. 

Besides being of American origin, the Colon- 
ial is perhaps that style most common to all 
America—especially eastern America. 

It has the qualities of simplicity and dignity 
toward which we try to influence our Youth, for 
the critic asks of any work of permanence—not 
that it be novel or effective,—but that it shall be 
fine and noble, having an eternal rather than a 
momentary quality. 

The colorful effect of the Colonial red brick 
and white trim, has a charm that is irresistible, 
its beauty always being accentuated by the set- 
ting which summer affords, but never lost when 
the building must depend for its appeal, upon its 
color, mass, proportion and perfection of detail. 

The 
admiration of the laymen—that great majority 
mn inne we 

VALUE OF BUSINESS MANAGER. 

I firmly believe a business manager for the 
school board who understood conditions and de- 
voted his time to the work could save the tax- 
payers considerable money. Business -men who 
serve on the board, giving their services free, 
must give their best efforts to their own means 
of livelihood, and in many cases can not give 
sufficient time to the best welfare of school work. 
—Dr. Jennie Callfass, Omaha School Board. 


Solonial style invariably commands the 








will and understanding the 
public school must depend for its maintenance. 


on whose good 

And right here may I express the sentiment, 
that insofar as is consistent with his art, the 
painter, the sculptor and the architect should 
create always within the.limitation of popular 
acceptance and understanding. 

The style is equally appropriate for high or 
elementary schools—the former made more digni- 
fied and pretentious, perhaps, by use of the por- 
while the latter beautifully en- 
riched by the simple stoops and doorways of the 
Colonial. 

And finally I the use of the 
Colonial style for school buildings, makes its 
strongest appeal to me through that peculiar 
which correlates 


tico may be 


believe that 


charm—its domestic quality 


the school with the home. 

And this thought leads me to the vision of the 
the public school that meets the need! 
lor we cannot expect or demand blind allegiance 
an institution as the public 


hour 


to even so worthy 
school. 

If we would attract toward it, we must not only 
create and develop an understanding of its ad- 
for the individual, for the home and 
for the nation—but every public school must be 
designed to fulfill its highest mission—it must 
attract and influence by its beauty, and it must 
offer all the advantages and meet all the re 
quirements of modern education. 


vantages 


Read before the Annual Convention of the National 
Association of Public School Business Officials, At- 
lantic City, N. J., May 18, 1922. 
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PATTERSON SCHOOL ADDITION, DAYTON, OHIO. 





The School Building Program of Dayton, 


On April 2 1920, the people of Dayton 
uthorized a bond issue of $3,000,000 for the 


new school buildings and the repair 
Due to the 
prohibitive cost of building, the actual work of 
construction not started until 1921. The 
board of education authorized architects to 
draw the plans for the erection of a new junior 
and senior high school and two new grade build- 
They then decided to their 

department draw the plans and 
supervise the erection of the additions to the 
old buildings which they intended to have en- 
larged. 

The following article will be an attempt to 
describe the interesting features of this work. 
The largest building to be erected by the board 
f education, namely, the Roosevelt high school, 
which will accommodate 2,000 pupils and will 
be a combined junior-senior high school, will 
be described in another article. This article will 
with Jackson elementary school and 


erection of 
and remodeling of old buildings. 


was 


ings. have own 


construction 


deal t} e 


the three additions planned and built by the 


constructi department of the board of edu- 


ition. 


The Jackson elementary school is situated on 
the erest of a knoll in the center of a thirteen 
acre tract of rolling land with a fringe of large 
forest trees, bordering an embankment that con- 
fines a small rivulet. The building dominates 
the site ar d the neighborhood. 
east, thus 


The frontage is 
nsuring morning sun in all 
rooms and protection from afternoon sun and 
also strong west winds. 

The bu 


class- 


| ding contains eighteen standard 
“lassrooms, with a capacity of forty pupils each. 
All rooms identical with unilateral light, 
front and cork bulletin 
wardrobe and teacher’s cabinet at 


In addition, there is one large kinder- 


are 


Diag kboard side 


on 
b irds. v 
the rear, 
karten ri 


dow. T} 
display r 


with a spacious circular bay win- 
room contains a fireplace, ample 
storage cases with glass doors, a 


Ohio 


Paul C. Stetson, Superintendent of Instruction 


window seat with cupboards for toy storage un- 
derneath, a separate storage room for materials, 
toilet room with a tiny 
closet, a lavatory and a drinking fountain. At 
the opposite end of the building, corresponding 
to the kindergarten, is located the room in- 


a cloak room and a 


This room 
also has circular bay window, a fireplace and 


tended for a branch public library. 


a separate stairway to grade for use during 
times the building is not used for school ses- 


sions. An art room, fitted with a sink, a cement 


floor in part, and zine-lined storage cabinets, 
takes care of clay modeling, crafts work, ete. 
Two large store rooms are available for storage 
of books and supplies. 


The principal’s office, with a storage room 
and a private toilet and lobby, is located at 
the right of the main entrance. Rest rooms for 
both are located 


on each floor, as prescribed by the Ohio State 


sexes with individual toilets 


school building code. All corridors are eleven 























MAIN ENTRANCE, JACKSON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, DAYTON, 
Gebhart & Schaefer, Architects, Dayton, Ohio. 
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DETAIL OF FRONT ENTRANCE, PATTERSON SCHOOL, DAYTON, OHIO 
KINDERGARTEN BAY, JACKSON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, DAYTON, OHIO 
: : Gebhart & Schaefer, Architects. 
feet wide and are well lighted and ventilated 


be windintie: wall radiators under the windows, thermostat- because of the exposed location of the building. 


ically controlled. Each tier of three rooms has Duct thermostats and air-controlled dampers 
a separate plenum-stack chamber, with a re- permit heat distribution as conditions demand. 
heater thermostatically controlled, which gives There is also a duplex vacuum pump. 


In the basement story, which is set below 
grade only three feet, are located the shops and 


: . : . g > . é "ain y . . . rm: . 

other interesting rooms, the manual training , fgexible system of heating. This is necessary Continued on Page 122) 
. (Con lued o age 122 

room for boys has a large storage room, a 8 





preparation and a paint storage closet adjacent. : 
Adjoining is a room for drawing. At the oppo 
site end are located the girls’ sewing room, with 





fitting room and ample storage cabinets, divided 








into class sections, and a domestic science room. 
In this room are found space for a refrigerator, 
a storage pantry, hollow square cooking tables, 
a range, a separate water heater and outlets 











for electric and gas appliances. All basement 
instruction rooms have blackboards and bulletin 
boards. 














An interesting feature of the basement is 
the fact that provision is made for a room 
specially designed for the carrying on of work 
in malnutrition. This room has a kitchenette 
and pantry adjacent with provision for the 
preparation of food. 

Another interesting feature is the room 
planned particularly for parent-teacher associa- 









































































































































tion meetings. This room is located near the 
domatile eclence room end there are ample FIRST FLOOR PLAN, JACKSON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, DAYTON, OHIO 
facilities for the serving of meals. 
The gymnasium lies at a lower level, as it was mm =—* 
found possible to save considerable expense in : ti deal wl ag 
excavation by utilizing the hillside. The ar- | Pract i it ee 
rangement gives a direct grade exit to the ath- Li . ok we 2 a 
letic field which is one of the features of the —s 4 7 Pes 
architect’s plan. " ried eS a? Y eee Fs 
All corridors are wainscoted with vitrified ea: Coes: Oe f an oe | Na 
brick in light buff tints. This is true also of io rk e 
all toilet rooms, locker and shower rooms, man- ay itt i 4a “f Saas 
ual training and domestic science rooms. The “4 a in | oe oe a t.. ay — 
stairways are enclosed in fire walls, with brick ee Sh bole L 1 
wainscoting and wrought-iron railings. | — gt 4 tr yam 
In the toilets suspended water closets, vitreous eames) f — “Ss ;: a & as : LL, 
china lavatories and urinals are used. The par- ie f : + i ee =) a4 = = ti . 
titions are of steel. , ; 7 Sart : 1 
The heating system of the new Jackson | apm oat 9 EE. Slee 
School is what is known as “split steam” — = a 














vacuum vapor system. All rooms have direct SECOND FLOOR PLAN, JACKSON ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, DAYTON, OHIO. 
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LONGITUDINAL SECTION CROSS SECTION 


FLOOR PLANS OF THE HUFFMAN SCHOOL ADDITION, DAYTON, OHIO. 
Designed by and constructed under the supervision of the Construction Department of the Board of Education. 




















The modern planning of elementary schools 
all over the British Isles has been in course of 
evolution since 1810. The most interesting 
early development has been the introduction of 
a hall in each department so planned that it can 
be used for singing, drill, ete., without causing 
disturbance to the classrooms in close proximity 
to the hall. 

In the early seventies there was little profes- 
sional knowledge of the requirements of a good 
school and the building rules prescribed by the 
education code were as elementary as the schools 
to which they applied. One serious defect in 
schoolhouses at that time was that the stair- 
cases were long, steep, narrow and ill lighted. 
Cloakrooms were not provided. The lighting 
of classrooms was chiefly from behind the chil- 
dren, and most of the classrooms were used as 
a means of communication to other classrooms. 
Besides, the sites were small and the playing 
spaces inadequate. 

About the year 1890 many school boards 
adopted the policy of planning schools with sep- 
arate classrooms to accommodate sixty pupils 
as against the eighty allowed by the education 
code. At this time also the education depart- 
ment increased the floor area in senior class- 
rooms from nine square feet to ten square feet 
per child. The basis of school planning from 
that year on provided for senior classrooms with 
accommodations for sixty pupils and with a 
minimum area of ten square feet per child. 

Introducing Central Corridors. 

Various education authorities about this time 
built schools which lent themselves to the ar- 

rangement of separate classrooms and a central 
hall, and the experience gained with these 
schoolhouses pointed to the desirability of hav- 
ing more rooms around the hall. 

Experiments were accordingly made in the 
direction of classrooms arranged on each side of 
a central corridor running the whole length of 





~ School Architecture in Scotland 


John Y. Dunlop, Greenfield, Tollcross, Glasgow. 




















PARK ROAD SCHOOL, 


Then followed the three-story 
school, planned with halls for the three depart- 


the buildings. 


ments of the elementary school. 

In 1891, the education department recognized 
the desirability of recommending that the local 
additional 
for new buildings on the basis of one pound per 
With this 
concession, the school boards provided halls in 
all new elementary school buildings. School 
then build 
which left-hand lighting was provided in 


government boards authorize loans 


square foot of the hall floor space. 


schoolhouses in 
the 
classrooms, and this is now regarded as essen 
tial. 


boards began to 


Disconnecting Halls from Classrooms 
The general 
which 


schoolhouses 


the last 


characteristie of 


have been erected during few 














ROSYTH, SCOTLAND. 


years of the old school boards, may be described 
In fact, the 
communication 


as compact in planning the hall. 
hall 


with the classrooms and corridors were avoided 


was used as a means of 
as far as possible. 

About 1919, 
in the country were desirous of 
that their for 
disturb work in 
and this 
schoolhouses were built in 
opened off the hall. 


various educational authorities 
planning the 
and drill 
the adjoining 
mind, 


which no classrooms 


halls so singing 
would 


classrooms, 


use 
the 
with 


not 
object in 


The board of education supported this view 
in respect to planning elementary school build- 
ings, and in their regulations of 1914 urged that 
the hall should be so placed as not to disturb 
the work of the classrooms, and that, from a 
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FLOOR PLANS OF PARK ROAD SCHOOL. Mr. R. H. Motion, Architect. 
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GYMNASIUM, PARK ROAD SCHOOL, ROSYTH. 


point of view of ventilation and freedom from 
dust, classrooms should not open directly from 
the hall. At the same time, more careful con- 
sideration was given to the aspect of the class- 
rooms, with the object of securing access of 
direct sunlight. 

Teachers’ rooms were also provided on the 
general floor level and not on mezzanine floors. 
In addition, provision was made for alternate 
means of exits of all departments. 

A further development in recent years is the 
provision in boys’ and girls’ departments of 
practical work rooms, in which elementary in- 
struction in science, woodwork and needlework 
is given. 

Fifty Pupils to Classroom. 

All new school buildings are now being 
planned to give effect to the new agreement of 
fifty pupils in each classroom, and a number of 
old schools have been remodeled on these lines. 
The new school at Park Road Rosyth, designed 
by Mr. R. H. Motion, architect of Dumferintine, 
has been built with a maximum accommodation 
in each classroom of fifty pupils. The school 
which serves for both boys and girls accommo- 
dates 700 pupils. A gymnasium has also been 
provided, with a changing room and spray baths 
adjoining. 

Special attention has been given to the ven- 
tilation of the classrooms. A ventilation duct 
runs the full length of the ground and first- 
floor corridors, and gives cross ventilation to 
each room. 

The exterior is of simple design, built of 
brick, rough east with stone base and dressings 
to the entrances. The building is heated with 
low pressure hot water system, and is elec- 
trically lighted. The site covers two and one- 
half acres, and leaves ample space for play- 
grounds and school gardens. This is one of our 
most recently erected schools, and when fully 
completed will cost nearly $70,000. 


POODLE DANK sv 


We are badly in need of a cheaper type of 
schoolhouse all over Britain. Many school 
authorities are faced with a demand for in- 
creased accommodations, and at the same time 
are compelled to economize in building con- 
struction. They have been forced in many in- 
stances to construct temporary and semi-perma- 
nent buildings in place of the “last forever 
schools,” so common in this country. And yet 
the emergency buildings are deemed by many 
people a great improvement on the old type of 
building. 


Conservative Building Policies. 

The critics of the former schoolhouse build- 
ing policy maintained by the educational 
authorities are not many. But, as recent as 
1910 a prominent London educationist told an 
audience in Glasgow that after visiting a Dum- 
ferintine school which had cost $100,000 to build 
(a large sum at that time), she thought that the 
money would have been better spent in washing 
the children in the school. 

This statement illustrates the point of view 
of those who contend that the school authorities 
in England spend too much on buildings as 
compared with the amount directly expended on 
educational service and on the welfare of the 
children. 

Most authorities in this country have at one 
time or other adopted standard school plans, 
which reflect the then current ideas on edu- 
cation. In education as in other things, a con- 
tinual development is taking place. New ideas, 
however, cannot always be conveniently put into 
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effect in “standard” building designs made to 
suit an educational system which has long been 
discarded. 

The desire for adjusting buildings to new 
education policies, has brought about a tendency 
for a better use of light and for semi-permanent 
buildings, which may easily lend themselves to 
alterations or reconstruction to suit changed 
ideals. 

There are those who believe that the better 
class of hut building erected during the war, 
is perfectly suitable, since the necessary struc- 
tural alterations can be made without difficulty 
in a short time. 

There is reason to believe that the shortage 
of school accommodations, together with the 
meager funds at the command of the school 
authorities, will bring about the evolution of 
a new, better and cheaper type of school build- 
ing. 

There is certainly room for such improve- 
ment, as the present type of stone fabric is much 
too costly and many of the old schools now in 
use in Scotland are beyond repair, and at the 
same time unfit for occupation by children. 


CHATS DURING RECESS. 

Superintendent Scott of Louisville, Ky., in 
making the point that teachers do not guard 
their health sufficiently, tells this one: A 
psychologist attempted to name the professions 
of people in the audience by looking at their 
physical appearance. He pointed to one and 
said: “You are a teacher.” “No,” replied the 
man, “I’ve just been sick.” 
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ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 
NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

The Roosevelt Junior High School is a most 
interesting building not only in the facilities 
which it provides for a complete junior high 
school course but also in the manner in which it 
was designed and erected. The building was 
erected on the site and around the old Living 
ston school, one of the old grade school build 


ings of New Brunswick. The building was 


ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J 
Alexander Merchant. Architect, New Brunswick. 


erected in two sections. The sides and rear 
were constructed first in such a manner that 
study could be carried on in the old building. 
As soon as the new structure was completed the 
classes were transferred to the new building and 
the old building was torn down. The center 
portion of the new building was then erected 


and the schoo] was extended to occupy the entire 
building. 
The building is of fireproof construction, ex 
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BASEMENT PLAN, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J FIRST 


Alexander Merchant Architect, New Brunswick 





terior walls are of red tapestry brick with terra 
cotta and limestone trimmings. The front en- 
trance approach is the main decorative feature, 
semi-circular in form, extending out from the 
main building. Several steps raise the broad 
platform, sixty feet wide, above the level of the 
side walk. The floor of this platform is treated 
with a red brick field laid herringbone pattern 
with granite borders. From this platform, by 
broad steps, we reach the level of the lobby. 
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FLOOR PLAN, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J 
Alexander Merchant, Architect, New Brunswick 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 
Alexander Merchant, Architect, New Brunswick. 


The main entrance consists of three openings, 
trim on which is 
with the Seal of New 
The side entrances have limestone 


the center has limestone 


mounted a eartouche 
Brunswick. 
panels above in flat relief with symbols of edu- 
cation. 

Entering we pass through a large vestibule to 
the lobby, with pilasters and columns as a fea- 
The 


finish, with low marble wainscot. 


ture of the decoration. floor is terrazzo 
Approaching 
the front corridor from the lobby we mount sev- 
eral steps, the central portion of this corridor is 
The corridor ex- 


tends entirely around the interior of the build- 


treated similarly to the lobby. 


ing, At the extreme corners of the corridor are 
four fireproof staireases, entirely enclosed, which 
lead from basement to top story and have exits 
on Redmond and Welton Streets. All the rooms 
throughout are entered from this corridor, there 
being no small corridors or blind alleys. 

The first story contains 10 classrooms, princi- 
pal’s office, anti-rooms, superintendent’s office, 
board room, doctor’s room, nurse’s room, which 
is equipped with a bath room, teachers’ room, 
stock rooms, and large toilets conveniently lo- 
cated, equipped with the most modern plumbing. 
On this floor, adjoining the main corridor is the 
orchestra level of the large auditorium, finished 
with a sloping floor, seating 750 on the main 
floor and 375 in the baleony. The stage is 23x35 
feet and is equipped with the latest lighting de- 
vices. Dressing rooms adjoining on the sides. 

The auditorium is decorated in the Adams 
style and is lighted from the side, as wel as sky 
lights overhead. 

The 


rooms, two large study rooms, each the size of 


second floor contains 12 regular class 
two classrooms, library and English rooms, stock 
rooms, rest room, men teachers’ room and the 
baleony of the auditorium. 

The third floor contains 17 regular classrooms, 
stock rooms, ete. 

All floors, including basement, are equipped 
with lar. light and airy toilets. 

The greater part of the basement is above the 
street level, due to the steep grade of the adjoin 
ing streets, Here are located the sewing room, 
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cooking room, print shop, sheet metal room, 
woodworking room, drill hall, play courts where 
children can congregate before school in inclem- 
ent weather. Off courts is located the 
lunch room, 45 feet square, well lighted from 
and connected to an open air court which could 
be used in weather. The kitchen is 
planned in connection therewith for a quick and 
efficient service. The Domestic Science Suite 
consists of a model kitchen, dining room, bed 


these 


good 


room, living room, and bathroom, equipped with 
the latest type fixtures. 

The main floor of the gymnasium measures 
50’x95° extending across the center part of the 
building and is connected on either side to girls’ 
and boy’s locker rooms of ample size to aecommo- 
date all lockers. Off 


the locker rooms are the shower rooms with tile 


scholars with individual 


floors and walls. The male and female Physical 
Directors’ rooms are so situated that they over- 
look the gymnasium and locker rooms, which is 
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rHIRD FLOOR PLAN, JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J 
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Merchant, Architect, New Brunswick. 


a feature recognized by school authorities of 
vital importance. 

The walls of the gymnasium are of light buff 
brick, a broad spectator’s gallery extends around 
three sides and is entered from the main floor, 
also from the gymnasium by a spiral staircase. 

The sub-basement contains the locker rooms, 
coal bunkers, electric transformer room, janitor’s 
room, ete. 

The building is heated by a modulating, ther- 
three 
supplying the 
The system was designed hav 
The plant is 
so arranged that the gymnasium and auditorium 


mostatiecally controlled heating system, 


large locomotive type boilers 
necessary steam. 


ing the high cost of fuel in mind. 


(which are frequently used after regular schoo! 
hours) can be controlled by separate valves, so 
that these rooms can be heated without wasting 
fuel on the balance of the building. Ventilating 
is by the Unit System. 


(Concluded on Page 78) 
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The usual plan in making provision for spectators is the gallery arrangement 


(See next page.) 
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Essential Considerations in 
Planning Gymnasiums and 
Pools for Present-Day 


Schools 


Wm. B. Ittner, Architect and School 
Specialist, St. Louis, Mo. 


The planning of gymnasiums, showers and 
dressing rooms for schools is now becoming as 
common as the planning of class rooms. Even 
our elementary schools are includ'ng at least 
one gymnasium, which in some instances takes 
the form of a combination gymnasium-auditor 
ium. Several of the larger elementary schools 
and practically all forward-looking Junior High 
schools are including two standard gymnasiums, 
a swimming-pool and the necessary accessory 
rooms. In large Senior High Schools two gym 
nasiums with accessories are always considered 
essential. The full development of the physical 
education and recreational activities of high 
school students is searcely possible, with one 
gymnasium, unless it is of sufficient size so that 
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EAST HIGH SCHOOL, 

If swimming pools are to constitute distinct assets to the physical education 
and ventilated and installed under the strictest rules for sanitation 
pool to be thoroughly sanitary and hygienic if the essentials 


wiven the necessary consideration 


it can be divided by means of a portable parti 
tion into two gymnasiums. 

Experience has proved that 50x80 feet is a 
normal floor-space for gymnasiums, although 60 
x90 feet are more desirable dimensions. The 
height should not be less than 18 feet under 
beams and trusses. 

The unvarying requirements to successful 
gymnasiums are maximum light and ventilation. 
The gymnasium floor must therefore always be 
above grade. The plans of a large number of 
recent schools, show the floor on a level with the 
auditorium stage. In fact. by such an arrange- 
ment the gymnasium becomes an expansion of 
the stage. This stage-gymnasium has several 
advantages which are now quite well understood. 

The minimum standard size for swimm ng 
pools is 21x60 feet with adequate head room for 
diving at the deep end of the pool. Like gym- 
nasiums, pools must be properly lighted and ven- 
tilated or they can not in reality constitute valu 
able additions to the physical education quarters. 
A sunlit pool, with proper and adequate systems 
of water circulation, refiltration, purification and 


] 


heating adds materially to the interest of the 








equipment, they must be well lighted 







































































LINCOLN GRADE SCHOOL, ERIE, PA. 


When the gymnasium is planned as an expanded stage, the whole auditorium may be used for spectators. 


physical education activities and constitutes 
also, a distinct community asset. 

The number of showers, lockers, and dressing 
rooms for boys and girls is wholly dependent on 
the number of students to be accommodated each 
period in the gymnasium and pools. For this 
reason, the problem is an individual one for each 
school. Usually ten showers are sufficient for a 
class of 50 boys. But more are required for 
girls. 

Provision for spectators is a desirable addition 
to gymnasiums and pools. This may be secured 
by several methods: (1) where two gymnasiums 
are separated by a movable partition, one of the 
rooms may be arranged with a lifting tier of 
seats which may be lowered into place at any 
time. (2) The gallery arrangement with or 
without fixed seating is the usual provision. 
(3) Adjustable glass partitions opening from the 
second floor corridors into the gymnasiums con- 
stitute another method. (4) In schools where 
the stage-gymnasium is provided, the auditorium 
serves for spectators. For games such as basket- 
ball, portable bleachers m 1\ be placed along the 
sides of the gymnasium floor 

Just which plan is superior will depend on 
conditions and size and type of school. The lift- 
ing amphitheater can accommodate large num- 

















HIGH SCHOOL, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. , 
i use it is readily raised to the ceiling of the gymnasium. 
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Where side-lighting is not possible, 


be raised out of the way 

‘tually in use. But it requires the 
isium divided by the folding parti- 
1] corridor arrange- 
ted as to the number of observers 
smmodate. The auditorium in con- 
the stage-gymnasium is the super- 
‘ommodation for large numbers is 
‘ation. And its only disad- 
fact that observers at the 


iew.as those near the 


) gymnasiums separated by a movable partition, one of them may be arranged with a lifting 
This plan will accommodate a large number of observers. 


time, 
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ERIE ACADEMY HIGH SCHOOL, ERIE, PA. 


pools may be successfully top-lighted. Pools may also be 


—The New York state commission on ventila- 
tion which conducted an investigation covering 
four years on the city schools concludes its 
report by saying that “either window ventila- 
tion or plenum fan ventilation—if the plant be 
properly designed and operated—yields general 
satisfactory results from the standpoint of air 
conditions in the average schoolroom. The main 
difference lies in the fact that the air of the 
fan-ventilated room is likely to be about two 
degrees F. higher, and more uniform in tempera- 
ture, and that the air movement in this method 
is considerably greater.” 

The Minneapolis, Minn., board of education 
has requested the board of estimates and taxa- 
tion to issue bonds in the amount of $2,420,000 











SPRINGFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


provided with spectators’ galleries. 


for the acquisition of school sites and erection 
of new buildings, in accordance with its build- 
ing program for 1923. 

—The school board of Waycross, Ga., has 
adopted a five year program for the schools 
which involves an increased 10 mill tax. The 
board does not care to sumbit the financial ques- 
tion to a popular vote until the subject has been 
thoroughly agitated and the citizenship is thor- 
oughly informed. 

—Monessen, Pa. The _ school district, on 
November 7th, voted favorably on a bond issue 
of $150,000 to be used for completing a new 
junior high school. The building which will cost 
about $450,000 complete, will be ready for occu- 
pancy in September, 1923 
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AN ADMINISTRATIVE BALANCE 
WHEEL 

The administration of the American schools 
is characterized distinguished from the 
school systems of other countries by decentrali- 
zation. Every unit governs itself and central- 
ized direction is exerted over smaller and scat 
tered units only where this is obviously essen- 
tial. Local 
The school board is that authority. 

In contradistinction of the American system 
we may note the centralized control of the 
educational systems of the European countries. 
The minister of education here may sit at his 
desk, press a button and give his orders to the 
schools of an entire He know 
exactly what minute class recitations 
are undertaken and may change courses of study 
to suit his fancy and belief. 


and 


authorities are in virtual control. 


nation. 
certain 


may 


this 
conformity with the 
American spirit, hence, has become an accepted 
and This fact, however, 
leads us to minimize some of the factors which 
attach to such a system. 
enter into comparisons with other systems. 


The decentralized method in vogue in 


country is in greater 


permanent system. 
We do not care to 
We 
are satisfied with our own. 

One of the factors is the board of education. 
While we regard it as an essential part of our 
system of popular education: we are likely to 
overlook the larger aspects of that body in the 
part it plays in the American system. That is 
because it there- 


is always before us, and has, 


fore, become a commonplace institution. 
But, let 


tion is abolished. 


us assume that the board of educa- 
What would follow? Surely, 
in school government would be in- 
If the school systems of foreign coun- 
tries are conducted upon a centralized and auto- 
cratic basis it is because the local authority, 
representative of the general public, had not 
been thought of in the earlier stages of their 
establishment. 

The schoolmaster is essentially a unit of 
authority. By virtue of his office he is, within 
his professional sphere, a finality. A pupil con- 
stituency must not doubt his knowledge or his 
judgment. In dispensing education his word 
must be accepted. Within certain limitations 
he is an autocrat. In the nature of things this 
must be so. 


autocracy 
evitable. 


The board of education which stands between 
the schoolmaster and the general public plays 
an entirely different part. It typifies the demo- 
cratic thought not only in that it serves in a 
representative capacity, but that in its 
very being—scope and function—it breathes 
democracy and equality into the administration 
of the schools. 

Thus, it also follows that in contradistinc- 
tion to the school systems of Europe, the board 
of education of our own land is the most dis- 
tinctively American part of our school govern- 
ment. It is the most outstanding factor which 
distinguishes a decentralized system from an 


also 
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autocratic or inflexible system. Remove the 
board of education from the American system 
of popular education, and it is no longer Amer- 
ican. It is Europeanized. 

Those who serve on boards of education may 
be actuated by a consciousness of rendering 
a service in the cause of citizenship training, 
but they may also well become fired with the 
thought that the body upon which they serve 
as an institution has a meaning and a mission 
which is vital to the preservation of the Amer- 
ican spirit and the perpetuity of the Republic 
in that spirit. 


EDUCATORS RECOGNIZING INCOME 
TAXATION. 


When the great momentum and expansion 
which the schools of the United States had at- 
tained came to a climax a year ago as the result 
of the inflation of costs and other abnormalities, 
the question of financial expedients and rem- 
edies came under serious consideration. These 
are still under consideration, and the discussions 
on how to raise more money still continue. 

The Scuoot Boarp JourRNAL, too, made a 
study of the subject and was the first to sug- 
gest and to champion the state-income tax as 
the most expedient, just and equitable instru- 
ment through which an increased school revenue 
was to be secured. In a series of articles on 
the American school taxation problem published 
in this Journal, it clearly demonstrated 
that, if an increased support for the schools was 
found to be necessary, 


was 


this support must come 
by means of new tax sources. The present tax 
sources are strained to their utmost and will 
not on the whole bear a greater strain without 
inviting strenuous resistance. 

While we have championed the state income 
tax as being promising of a solution, we have 
also been conscious that we were dealing with 
an involved and unpopular subject and that it 


would be difficult to interest educators in the 
same. 
Gradually, however, an educator here and 


there is coming to the realization that he cannot 
with good grace for more liberal school 
support without some thought as to where that 
support is to The tax ability of 
every community, which is mainly based upon 
property valuations, has its limits. 
State School Commissioner Enright 
Jersey recently said the following: 
times of appalling expenditures. 
are far beyond what anyone ever 
and 


acl 
ask 


come from. 


of New 

“These are 
In fact, they 
dreamed of, 
further if the 
public schools of this state are to supply the 
children with that for which they are craving. 

“The school tax of New Jersey is one-sixth of 
all the taxes collected, and the farmers are cry- 
ing for relief. Last year the sum of $36,000,- 
000 was spent on our Taxes have 
grown enormously, due to the fact that there are 
more pupils in the schools now than ever in the 
history of the state. 

“We do not wonder that the taxpayers shudder 
at the expense, but it cannot be helped. How 
ean the people stand for it? Had it not gone 
far enough? Realty is feeling it and every tax- 
payer is feeling it. 

“A new method of taxation for schools should 
be found. What that method is I do not know, 
but, as it now stands, realty is paying for it all. 
In the Middle Ages there was no realty, but an 
income tax, an equal tax was paid to keep the 
government going.” 

Commissioner Enright has pictured the situa- 
tion as it exists in his state, and is looking for 
relief. He is headed in the right direction. Let 
him enter the domain of taxation and he will 
soon learn that the present property tax is an 
inequitable and antiquated instrument. He will 
also learn that the principle of taxation, which 


it will be necessary to go 


schools. 


is based upon the ability to pay, is accepted by 
all tax students and is recognized by the leading 
countries of the world. 

A well known platform educator has deemed 
a state income tax out of the question because 
there is already a national income tax, and that 
a national and state income tax simultaneously 
exacted means double taxation. This is non- 
sense. The various units of government, city, 
county, state and nation, exact a tax. Whether 
this be a property tax or an income tax does 
not alter the matter. All units might base their 
tax on property or all base the same upon in- 
come. The fact that you pay both, a local and 
a national tax, does not mean double taxation. 
Double taxation means to pay the same tax in 
the same unit twice. 

The purpose of this editorial, however, is not 
so much for the purpose of discussing the rela- 
tive merits of systems of taxation as it is to 
point to the desirability of educators who are 
concerned with the question of greater support 
for the schools to begin at the beginning, and 
to give some study to taxation as a prerequisite 
to that support. 

COUNTY. SCHOOL BOARD ASSOCIA- 

TIONS. 

While state conventions of school board mem- 
bers have on the whole been somewhat spasmodic 
and periodic, the feasibility of county conven- 
tions has during the past year been demon- 
strated in some of the western states with more 
than ordinary success. 

The utility of 
they 


conventions, be 
state or county, is no longer to be ques 
tioned. The state conventions have brought to- 
gether school board the larger 
centers of population while the county meetings 
have drawn their support from the small villages 
and rural districts. 

The experience with the latter has taught that 
the rural school director or trustee has greater 
need for 


school board 


members from 


the advantages that accrue from mu- 
tual counsel and discussion than the city official. 
In the nature of things these county gatherings 
become quite social character and somewhat 
intimate as to problems and their solution in the 
light of concrete experience. 

to avoid the 
glib salesman of cure-all devices for educational 
ills, of securing uniformity in the purchase of 
modern and standard prices. They 
have fostered a closer cooperation between school 
heads and the teaching forces to the end that 
greater efficiency as well as economy has been 
effected. 

The 


upon 


These gatherings have taught how 


supplies 


importance of conducting the schools 
a business-like basis must still be argued 
rural school districts. While the 
school boards in the larger centers are made up 
of those experienced in business affairs, they 
also preside over systems which are 
highly organized and where every detail is dele 
gated to trained men. 


in many 


school 


A school system in the country may imply one 
school and one teacher where the relations of the 
school officer to the school is more intimate and 
requires greater immediate care at his hands. 
While the suecess of the school rests primarily 
teacher, the trustee or director may, 
after all, make or unmake the school. 


upon the 


The well informed school director soon appre 
ciates that there is a tendency to throw upon the 
teacher responsibilities which he himself ought 
to bear, and that the school grounds, the build- 
ing and equipment and the general school para- 
phernalia require constant attention at his hands. 

County school board associations have their 

value, too, in that the rural school needs, from 4 
legi slative point of view, may be discussed and 
formulated into definite forms of action. The 
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teaching forces may have well digested ideas as 
to remedial legislation and yet not desire to 
bring them into effective expression. The 
school director should not hesitate to weigh 
shese ideas and to support them when the true 
interests of the schools are at stake. 

Thus, county school board conventions not 
only have the power of stimulating greater en- 
thusiasm and better understanding for the mis- 
sion of the schools, and thus effect better hous- 
ing and better teaching, but they may also win 
legislative recognition in determining the larger 
questions affecting real progress in rural educa- 
tion. 


A TROUBLESOME CATCH PHRASE. 

When some one cried “fads and frills” for the 
first time, some two decades ago, there was a 
The 
alliterative phrase proved attractive, and the 
public was impressed. Surely, the schools must 
be running wild on special studies! Music, 
drawing, calisthenics, and what not, had come 
into vogue, and a halt must be made 

But, When the objectors 
were asked whether they wanted the average 
child deprived of the cultural blessings afforded 
to the rich man’s child, the answer was in the 


great commotion throughout the country. 


what happened ¢ 


negative. When they were asked whether music, 
drawing and ecalisthenies were fads, the answer 
When finally the objec- 
tors were challenged to point out the specific 
fads and frills in the schools there was some 


was in the negative. 


astonishment, some hesitation, and then nothing 
but silence. The objectors were stunned by the 
very emptiness of their own catch phrase. 

Occasionally, however, the ery of fads and 
frills is heard and is usually uttered by those 
who have but a remote knowledge of what the 
American schools are doing, and that what they 
are doing is done with the full knowledge and 
consent of a thoughtful and progressive citizen- 
ship 

When in Cineinnati, at the autumn election, 
the question of an added school levy came under 
consideration there were those who believed they 
could stampede the voter into a negative posi- 
tion by employing the old catch phrase of ”fads 
and frills.” 

The Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, con- 
studied 
“There 
are no socalled frills in our schools” was the dic- 
tum of that body. 
to stem overcrowding, to continue the night 
schools, penny 
anemic children, and to 
house repairs. 


stituted of hard-headed business men, 
the situation, and came to the rescue. 


The extra money was needed 


lunches, open air classes for 


make needed school- 
And the school levy won. 

What occurred in Cincinnati may occur in 
any center of population where increased tax 
levies or bond issues for school purposes are 
under determination by popular vote. The 
average man is readily attracted by a catch 
phrase, which can best be refuted by a simple 
statement of facts. 

The public schools as now conducted through- 
out the United States, will bear inspection and 
stand as a living proof against the thoughtless 
objectors whose only well-worn 
catch phrase which is obsolete in the field of 
popular education. 

WHY THE NATION’S CAPITAL IS BACK- 
WARD. 

With a startling candor the school authorities 
of Washington, D. C., tell why its school sys- 
In a report isued by the board of 
education the fundamental considerations, first, 
a well-defined educational program and second, 
adequate resources, are recognized. The capital 
city has lacked both. Changes in leadership 
prevented the one, and dilatory legislative tac- 
ties caused the other. 


weapon is a 


tem is slow. 
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Here are some of the drawbacks that have 
been enumerated: The board rents fourteen 
different parcels of property for classroom pur- 
poses. It will require 71 classrooms to elimin- 
ate that many portables now in use and nine- 
teen more classrooms to accommodate the part 
time pupils. Besides it would take 57 more 
classrooms to reduce overcrowded classes to a 
pupil attendance of forty each. 

This was the situation in November, 1921. 
Since then the situation has been aggravated 
rather than relieved. The probabilities are that 
it will now require 140 classrooms, or seven new 
twenty-room buildings to properly house the 
school children. 

But, the cause of the trouble lies with the man- 
uer and method of making school appropriations 
for the city of Washington which has to go 
through all the circuitous routes and hazards of 
national appropriations. The people of Wash- 
ington have no vote. Note the following: 

On July 22, 1921, the board of education sub- 
mitted its budget for the school year ending 
June 30, 1923, amounting to $10,446,608.24 to 
the board of commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. This body reduced the budget by 
$2,516,306 and referred it to the socalled govern- 
ment bureau of budgets where a further reduc- 


The school estimates, therefore, as transmitted 
by the President to Congress had been reduced 
to $7,614,280. The estimates are first handled 
by the House of Representatives and then by 
the Senate. The former has its several appro- 
priation committees. One of these considered 
the school budget in twenty-six consecutive 
hearings covering 387 pages in a printed docu- 
Another $756,820 was sliced off the bud- 
get and the House passed the same at $6,857,- 
460. But, the Senate was still to take a whack 
at the budget. That body suggested thirty-three 
The House agreed to nine of these in- 
creasing the estimates by $378,300 and disagreed 
on twenty-two reducing the same by $378,880. 
But, the 
House had its way and the final estimate passed 


ment. 


changes. 


Two other items were compromised. 


Congress and was signed by the President, June 
29, 1922. 

‘Thus, the budget for the year ending June 30, 
1923, started on its rocky road of routine on 
July 22, 1921, and arrived twelve months later, 
weather worn and disfigured at the school board 
office. Poor school budget! And all this in the 
Capital City of the United States! 

It would readily be deemed presumptuous on 
the part of a non-resident to criticize the man- 
which a city with its school 
tinances, but the national Capital belongs to a 
whole country. Hence, the right of every Amer- 
ican citizen to criticize the tactics employed in 
providing support for the schools of Washing- 
ton. And in doing so we cannot blame the 
people of Washington, but we can reprimand 
our representatives who lack in an appreciation 
of an efficient and progressive school system. 

When it is remembered that Washington is 
the seat of government of the greatest Republic 
on earth, the very shrine of American citizen- 
ship, and to find that it deals in a parsimonious 
and dilatory manner with the most sacred pre- 
liminary to government, namely, popular educa- 


ner in deals 


tion, we may well demur. 

If the national government finds it necessary 
to engage in routine and red tape in order to 
protect the treasury, well and good. We do not 
complain. But, that government deals 
with an obvious need with more than ordinary 
formality and circumlocution, and then misses 
the great objective by a mile, we have cause to 
record our disapproval. The deplorable condi- 
tions of the capitol’s schools are not only a local 
calamity, but a national disgrace as well. 


when 
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FUNDAMENTALS IN SCHOOL ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 

At the recent Chicago convention of the IIli- 
nois State School Board Association, Mr. Mun- 
son, formerly of Michigan state educational de- 
partment, discussed the subject of school archi- 


tecture. He summarized the essentials as fol- 
lows: 
First, select an architect. The cheapest 


thing that goes into a schoolhouse is the archi- 
tect’s fee. Select the architect because of his 
ability as such, and not upon the presentation 
of a pretty colored picture and a fluency of 
speech. 

Second, call for a preliminary plan. An 
estimate should be made by the superintendent 
of schools of the number of rooms required, ete., 
etc. He should provide all the information 
which the architect may require as to the school 
needs. 

Third, make an estimate of cost. The first 
test of an architect is his ability in making an 
estimate that will come within the actual cost. 
The wide differences between estimate and cost 
are due to hasty and careless guessing, instead 
of thoughtful figuring. The architect who is 
careless here will prove careless in many other 
things. Great waste has ensued where archi- 
tects failed to plan in a timely way the cost of 
items. 

Fourth, work out a method of financing. 
This is the school board’s job, namely, to stimu- 
late public sentiment towards giving adequate 
financial support for a new schoolhouse project. 

Fifth, completing the plans. The final plans 
should be subject to the most careful study. 
They should be scrutinized more specially as 
to their completeness from the school house- 
keeping side, building materials to be employed 
and the final cost. 


What Boards May Demand. 

Mr. Munson outlined the elements which the 
school board should keep uppermost in mind, 
as follows: 

First, Utility. A schoolhouse should be re- 
garded first from the utilitarian point of view. 
Is this or that feature really practical? Can it 
be improved upon ? 

Second, Health. The school board should be 
specially concerned in all that will make for the 
physical well being of the child. Give atten- 
tion to heating, ventilation, lighting, sewage, 
playgrounds, ete., ete. 

Third, Safety. The exigencies of danger 
should be borne in mind. Stairways should be 
wide and fireproof. The question of conveni- 
ent exits in case of a stampede should not be 
overlooked. 

Fourth, Beauty. Simplicity in design is fre- 
quently the highest expression of beauty. To 
ornament a schoolhouse exterior in order to 
effect beauty is wrong. The design must be 
beautiful in order to be an ornament. The 
beauty of a schoolhouse must be achieved from 
within rather than from without. 

Fifth, Economy. The school board should 
stand ready to appropriate every dollar neces- 
sary to provide a good schoolhouse, but at the 
same time oppose the expenditure of a single 
penny in a wasteful manner. 

The speaker argued against basements, more 
specially in smaller towns and rural districts. 
“Where land is cheap why dig into the ground 
for building space?” he said. Build on top of 
the ground only. It is cheaper, safer and more 
sanitary.” 


CHATS DURING RECESS. 

‘he proverb writer of the Ohio Educational 
Monthly says: “Ignorance is always noisy, Just 
as the automobile which makes the most noise is 
worth the least money.” That sounds pretty 
vood, but how does that jibe with the tactics of 
the school tax objector who has both the money 
and the noise? 
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THE SUMMERS SCHOOL. 


The new Summers school, illustrated on this 
page, serves a rural community near Klamath 
Falls, Oregon. It contains three classrooms, a 
kitchen for the preparation of lunches for pupils 
and teachers, and toilet facilities. 

For reasons of economy, the building contains 
and the heating is provided by 
Two of 
together by 


no basement 
means of jacketed ventilating stoves. 
the three 
means of a sliding door. Each classroom has a 
built-in, ventilated The kitchen is 
fitted with an electric range and hot water heater 


rooms can. be thrown 


wardrobe. 


so that warm lunches can be provided during the 
Water for drinking and for 
into the building 
direct from a deep well, by means of an electric- 


winter months. 


sanitary purposes is taken 


Sewage is dis- 
The exit 


ally driven automatic pump. 
posed of by means of a septic tank. 
doors are fitted with panic bolts. 

The walls throughout the building are of 
brick, laid in the ideal Rolok way. The trim- 
mings are of cast cement. 
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ENTRANCE 
NEAR KLAMATH FALLS, ORE, 


DETAIL, SUMMERS SCHOOL, 





SUMMERS SCHOOL, NEAR KLAMATH FALLS, ORE 


THE ROOSEVELT JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL. 


(Concluded from Page 73) 


The build- 
ing is equipped with a Clock System, Program 
Machine, fire 


system, etc. 


The electrical work is complete. 
alarm 


inter-connected telephone 


total of 1,500,000 
cubie feet and was erected in 1921-22 at a con 


The building contains a 


tract price of $430,000 on the basis of cubie con- 
tents. little less than 29 
cents a cubic foot. 


The building cost a 


DUSTLESS PLAYGROUNDS. 

The playgrounds surrounding the schools of 
Detroit, Mich., are said to be dustless. The 
board of education of that city now explains 
how this is accomplished, in the following: 

All grass, weeds or humus material shall be 
removed from playground area and if fill is 
necessary only good soil or cinders free from 
dirt or ashes shall be used. 

The finished grade shall be as shown on plan, 
and any excavation or fill necessary to obtain 
this grade shall be done as directed. All sur- 
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plus earth shall be 
directed. 

First Course: Cinders not to exceed 2” in 
diameter and free from dirt or ashes shall be 
spread to a depth of 3”, wet and rolled with a 
suitable roller until no wave forms in front of 
roller. The finished grade of this course shall 
parallel the finished grade of the finished sur- 
face. 


removed when and as 


This course shall be wet before the 
second course is applied. 
Second Course: This course shall consist of 


2%” of limestone screenings and dust spread 
evenly over the first course. This course shall 
be rolled with a suitable roller and sprinkled be- 
tween rollings until a smooth, compact surface 
is obtained. 

Third Course: This 
approximately 4” of 
from dirt and dust. 

Fourth Course: Calcium Chloride (Wing & 
Evans or its equal) shall be spread evenly on 
surface, 1% pounds per square yard, according 
to manufacturer’s specifications. Care shall be 
taken that it does not touch any lawn or shrub 
area. 

Supervision: 


shall consist of 
sharp sand, free 


course 
coarse, 


Material and 
shall pass the inspection of the Landscape 
Architect for the Board of Education or some 
person authorized by him to approve the same. 


workmanship 





FLLOR. 
FLOOR PLAN OF SUMMERS SCHOOL, KLAMATH FALLS, ORE. G. 


FLAN 


R. Wright, Architect. 
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The Music Memory Contest Movement 


has swept the country with its phenomenal popularity. 
Through it music appreciation has been 
spread to the far corners of many states. 


Will your city be marked on this map in 1923? 
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The Victrola and the great wealth of 
recorded material in the Victor Catalog 


make thorough preparation for a Music Memory Contest an easy possibility,— just 
another of the many services of the Victrola in the classroom! 

Our booklet, “The Victrola in Music Memory Contests,” gives suggestions for 
organizing and conducting a Contest, together with descriptive notes on over 250 
standard selections. It is FREE to all who are to conduct a Contest. 


Consult any dealer in 
Victor products or write 





Educational Department 





| “HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


| Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey 
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ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request. 





BUYING 


years. 





The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 


integrate. 











B-114%4 S—Urinal 
Large Illustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


First National Bank Bldg., 








B-26—Closet 








BANGOR, PA. 











SAVING COAL IN SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


Messrs. Parkinson & Dockendorff, school 
architects at La Crosse, Wis., have recently 
issued a bulletin to their clients, concerning fuel 
economy. The bulletin is of yeneral interest 
and value to all school authorities. Attention is 
called to the following: 

About the Building. 

The steam used for heating the building is 
generated from fuel at considerable cost. Save 
the steam and you save the fuel. 

Do not start the plant too early in the morn 
ing. 

Do not heat the building after school hours 
or for unnecessary purposes. 

Do not overheat the school. If 68 degrees 
is sufficient, maintain that temperature in all 
rooms. There is a relation between tempera- 
ture and humidity. Maintain the proper rela- 
tive degree of each and your rooms will be at 
the comfort zone. This will not only save coal 
but will conserve health of pupils and increase 
their efficiency. 

Shut off radiators when not required, or to re- 
duce the temperature. 

Keep corridors cool. Pupils are moving in 
corridors, or should be, and rooms will feel 
warmer when passing in from a cool corridor. 

Shut off ventilators or other outside openings 
in buildings at night, or when school is not in 
session. 

About the Boiler. 

Your boiler is provided with a furnace and 
combustion chamber in which the fuel is burned 
and also with the proper amount of heat ab- 
sorbing surfaces where heat is transferred to 
the water and steam. 

The fact of a “strong draft” that would 
“draw a newspaper up the chimney” is not evi- 
dence of the right kind of draft to generate 
steam and properly consume the coal. It re- 
quires about 300 cu. ft. of air for the proper 
combustion of one pound of ordinary coal. This 
air must pass through the firebox slow enough 
to permit mixing with the furnace gases for 
proper combustion. 

Keep the grates well covered. The depth of 
the fire will be governed by the amount of draft 
and the kind of coal, i. e., the coarser or more 


free burning the coal or better the draft, the 
deeper you can carry your fire. 

Find the best depth for the fire and keep it 
at that thickness. 

Fire often enough to prevent the fire from 
burning into holes or in irregular thickness. 

Fire quickly to avoid as much as possible the 
rush of cold air into the furnace. 

Do not fire coal in sizes larger than a hen’s 
egg or man’s fist, break up larger lumps. 

The grate bars are made to rock and dump. 
When at rest the top of the grate bars should 
be perfectly level. If the “fingers” of the grate 
are left sticking up in the fire they may burn 
off or the grates may warp as a result of heat- 
ing one side only. 

Do not shake the grate any more than is 
necessary to keep the ash from fusing into 
clinkers and io let sufficient air through to make 
the required amount of steam. Too much 
shaking may waste good coal into the ashpit. 

Do not let ashes accumulate in the ash pit. 
If the fresh air supply under the grates is not 
sufficient, with a live fire on top of the grate, 
the grates are liable to warp or melt. 

All tubes and smoke passages should be kept 
clean—a small amount of coating of scale or 
dirt in the tubes means a large percentage of 
loss of heat. The cleaner you keep the fire sur- 
faces the more heat they can absorb, hence a 
saving of coal. 

The soot doors should be opened frequently 
for removing any soot or residue from the coal 
that might lodge on the boiler shell. 

Any accumulation of soot under the boiler 
should be removed through the large cleanout 
door which opens into the rear combustion 
chamber. 

The boiler is fitted with three handhole plates 
in the front. head. The plates of the two lower 
handholes should be occasionally removed for 
cleaning out any dirt or sediment that may set- 
tle or accumulate on the crown sheet directly 
over the fire. 

Do not remove the manhole plate on top of 
the boiler unless it becomes necessary to make 
internal repairs to the boiler. If in removing 
the handhole or manhole plates the gasket is 
found defective, new gaskets can be easily put 
in place by anyone in charge of the boiler. 


WITHOUT REGRETS 


The “law of compensation” is relentless. 


“Nothing for Nothing” applies in every realm of 
effort. But the man who makes an unwise purchase 
buys something that—like a deficit, is less than 
‘nothing; for it requires additional outlay in later 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy 
and educational efficiency. They require no upkeep, 
while artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired 
and replaced regularly. 
“economy” is defined in its truest sense. Slate being 
non-porous ‘loes not absorb anything, so cannot dis- 
It is finished with a beautiful, velvet 
smooth surface that does not become gray with age 
or use; that makes writing a pleasure and reading 
a relief to the eyes of the students and teachers. 
That is why our Natural Slate Blackboards combine 
the utmost efficiency with the utmost of economy. 


In comparison, the word 


"These are but a few of the advantages. Before you 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 


book “How to Judge, Specify and Install Black- 
boards.” Send for it today. 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Building 


Easton, Penna. 





Fusible (or safety) plug: This is located in 
the crown sheet of the boiler directly over the 
fire. It is made of brass with a core of softer 
metal which melts at a comparatively low tem- 
perature when not covered with water. Should 
the water, through neglect or otherwise, get 
below the crown sheet, this fusible plug is sup- 
posed to melt and the steam and water blowing 
into the firebox will tend to check the fire and 
give warning to the person in charge. In case 
of such fusing put out the fire. Remove the old 
brass plug (with an ordinary monkey wrench) 
and screw in a fusible plug. 

When you have the large handhole open to 
clean the crown sheet, scrape the top of the 
fusible plug to remove any dirt or incrustation 
that may have settled on it. 

The water gauge has a small pet cock at the 
bottom of the glass. Open this occasionally and 
let the steam and water blow through to make 
sure there is no stoppage in the water glass 
connections. 

Always leave both valves on the water gauge 
open, unless necessary to close them tempo- 
rarily to renew a gauge glass. 


Finally. 

Keep the water line at the proper height in 
the glass. 

Keep the ashpit free from ashes and top of 
grates level. 

Wash out the boiler spring and fall. 

If two pounds of steam is sufficient to do your 
heating, do not carry three or five pounds. 
Keep the smoke passages free from dirt or so0t. 

The Century grate bats are interchangeable 
and any single part can be easily replaced. 

Try safety valve frequently. 

Fire evenly and regularly. 

Soot. 
Soot lowers the heat absorbing efficiency of 


boiler heating surfaces. Soot obstructs the pas | 
sage of the products of combustion. Soot 184 | 


direct cause of corrosion. And soot is smoke. 
Altogether soot is the undesirable element of 
the boiler plant, an enemy of efficiency that ® 
always present and cannot be entirely elim! 
nated, but must be limited if economy in stea™ 
generation is to be realized. 


(Concluded on Page 85) 
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CENTRAL HIGH SCHOOL 
UNIONTOWN, PA. 
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Buff matt glazed Terra Cotta 
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Terra Cotta’s marvelous adaptability to form is revealed by the detail of this entrance. 
No matter how simple or how delicate or involved a design may be, Terra 


Cotta can be counted upon to carry out the designer’s ideas perfectly. 


"A MONUMENT to PUBLIC SERVICE” 


O reads the inscription over the main portal 
of Central High School, Uniontown, Pa. And 

this school, designed according to the best tenets of 
school architecture, is a worthy monument from the 
point of view of external beauty as well as of scho- 


lastic usefulness. 


Like many of America’s most attractive school 
buildings, the Central High School is a delightful 
harmony of brick facing with trim and ornament of 
Terra Cotta. The decorative features, window trim, 
parapet, name panel, medallion—all the interesting 


variations of form are Terra Cotta in a pale buff shade. 


Terra Cotta has many qualities to recommend it 


for use in school architecture. There is no other 


Permanent 





material which gives greater effect for the money 
spent upon it. It is practically limitless in variety of 
form and color. And Terra Cotta is permanent— 
most fire-resistant of all facing materials, unaffected 
by weather or time. In brief, its qualities of beauty, 
economy, and durability have won for it a justly 


eminent place in school architecture. 


If you are interested in schools, you will find great 
value in our handsome brochure, “Present-Day 
Schools.” It pictures scores of the country’s finest 
schools and tells the story of Terra Cotta. We shall 
be glad to send you a copy of it — free, of course. 


Address National Terra Cotta Society, 19 West 
44th Street, New York, N. Y. 


TERRA COTTA 


Beautiful 


Profitable 
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Portable Chair No. 535 


Features of worth on Portable Chair No. 535 are the 
malleable hinges which hold the weight instead of the 
legs and binders and the screw and belt fastening of the 
hinges. This means absolute permanency, no matter how 
many times the seat is bangea or jarred. Constructed of 
either maple or oak as desired, and finished in dark brown 
or dark golden oak. 



































EMPIREO 


Kind 
iEducat 


THE “EMPIRE” MOVABLE AWphis “ 
ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESKf”,,( 


pstreng' 

The “Empire” Movable and Adjust. "4 | 
able Chair Desk is hygienically designed f he } 
and exceptionally well built. Each unit goak My 
is designed to insure a maximum of Pee i 
comfort, long life and service with the rhe ti 
utmost of economy and efficiency in use, +? 
Because of its superior strength of con- a 
struction, its exclusive adjustments and 
unequaled appearance, the “Empire” 
Movable and Adjustable Chair Desk is 
absolutely essential to efficient and pro- 
gressive teaching. 

The “Empire’’ Movable and Adjust- 
able Chair Desk is made in six sizes to 
fit the various grades and has five ad- 
justments so that each pupil may be in- 
dividually fitted. For all classroom pur- 
poses it is the most practical, durable 
and economical. 
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Tablet Arm We 
Chair No. 26 des! 
cha 

Is built like the Empire We 
Movable and Adjustable Chair req: 
Desk, being reinforced by the 
eight concealed steel tie rods and 


running directly through the 
cnair. This means great 
strength and service. 

The Tablet Arm is so con- E 
structed to allow pupils to 
write to bottom of tablet 
without the chair back inter- 






fering. 
CLEVELAND OFFICE: W. J. McILWAIN, s L. 
308 Prospect Bldg., Cleveland, O. Little Rock, Ark. , 
HOUSTON SHOW CASE & MANUFAC- SOUTHWESTERN EDUCATIONAL SR) 
TURING CO., EXCHANGE, x 21 Che 
Houston, Texas. Korber Building, Albuquerque, "§T VIR 
NORTHWESTERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., NOLLA & MORELL, 
1401 University Ave. 8. E., Minneapolis, Gonzalo Marin No. 17, Arecibe, 


Rico. 
PITTSBURGH OFFICE, H. Keefe, 


Minn. 
SYRACUSE OFFICE: 
921 Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburs® 


1417 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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“Empire” 


Kindergarten Chair 
‘ducators are interested in 
his “Empire” Kindergar- 
ten Chair because of its 
istrength and serviceability, 
. and its neatness of design. 
ie. Weonine”® le wade af 
The “Empire” is made ¢ 
ned joak throughout. Has hy- 
igienic back and saddle seat. 
iThe legs are flared to pre- 
the §. ipping. Manufact 1 
vent tipping. Manutacturec 
use. 5, 10”, 12” and 14” sizes. 
con- 
and 
ire” 
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Portable Chair No. 505 


Many years of experience in what is most essential in 
a portable chair have developed the No. 505, a most prac- 


tical and economical Portable Chair. Its construction is 
rigid enough to insure long, hard service. The weight 
does not rest on the binders as in most portables, but is 
firmly held by malleable hinges. This strengthens the 
whole construction. 

We carry a full and complete line of pupil’s fixed 
desks, teachers’ desks and chairs, single folding 
chairs and opera chairs. 

We will appreciate an opportunity to figure on your 
requirements and can give you quality furniture at 
the lowest price consistent with good workmanship 
and the best of materials. 


EMPIRE SEATING CO 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 





DISTRIBUTORS 


SOUTHEASTERN SEATING COMPANY, 
Rhodes Building, Atlanta, Ga. 

SOUTHERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
Raleigh, N. C. 

ILINOIS OFFICE, Henry L. Fowkes, Mer.: 


ei GROVER CO., 
‘ Kast State Street, Trenton, N. J. 
een SEATING CO., 

artres St.. New Orleans, La. 
yerque, MET VIRGINIA SEATING CO, 
untington, W. V 


TIONAL 


- Va. Taylorville, Ill. 
Arecibe glLLS COMPANY, KANSAS CITY EMPIRE SEATING CO., 
ele EY poser Bldg., Denver, Colo. Interstate Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
‘ohana AC ROTHERS & WOLKINS, STEWART SALES COMPANY, 
ongress St., Boston, Mass. Rialto Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Portable Chair No. 500 


The roll seat and high back with reverse curves are 
absolutely form fitting and assure a most comfortable 
Veneer Portable chair. The No. 500 is made of 5 ply 
three-eighths inch veneers and finished in dark brown. 

In your Auditorium the No. 500 Portable Chair will 
give years of service and satisfaction. 






Tablet Chair 
No. 17-R 


Manufactured of quar- 
tered oak with heavy bolt- 
ed construction, this No. 
17-R Tablet Arm Chair is 
designed and constructed 
to stand the use and abuse 
of the schoolroom. The 
Tablet arm is 10x23 inches, 
providing support for the 
entire arm when writing. 


CU 





Portable Chair No. 525 


This Portable Chair No. 525 is built for comfort and 


service. A reinforcing thin strip across the back adds 
strength. For a good, substantial medium priced portable 
chair, specify No. 525. 
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Probably 75% of the fixtures in s i, 
your achool toilets are worn, tar- —~ 
nished or jammed. Through our : _— 

offer you can replace them— ie r 
without cost—with handsome new 
automatic fixtures guaranteed 
never to get out of order. 


Get new Fixtures FREE 


for your schools 











HROUGHOUT the country, school buildings 

that are kept up-to-date are being newly equip- 

ped with better, handsomer toilet tissue fixtures 
than they ever had before— furn‘shed without charge 
by the National Paper Products Company. 













| 


All we ask is that ‘‘No-Waste’ Tissue be used so long 
aS We continue to supply it a fair competitive prices 





| 








No-Waste is the most satisfactory paper you can 








buy at any price, because it is (1) soft as velvet; (2) ex- 
tra strong by reason of extra-long, absorbent fibres; 
(3) economical, the net saving with ‘‘No-Waste  fix- 







\ . 
hi . =] ( , ( , , - F “3 . ; ae \ a ~ SN - ¥ peerirtPipessisss 
tures being 20% - 30% as compared with roll paper; \W"No-Waste" Toier 
(4) sanitary — guaranteed all clean, fresh spruce-wood \\ AND FixTURES. 
with no pulp made from old waste papers \ 


, ‘ AND FixTuRES. 
In writing for fixtures state choice of white, green or 


nickel. Send for samples. 


Public Service Towels—another National Produc* - are 
the most widely used towels in the world to-day be- 
cause they are of linen-like quality. ‘‘Rub-don't b'ot”’ 
Fixtures for these towels, in either Regular or Junior 
sizes, are furnished at cost. Write for sample 


green 
or white enamel. 


\\ PuBLic SERVICE TOWELS 

















National Paper Products Co. 
27 Furnace St., Carthage, N. Y. 


wy —= 
WOFLD’S LARGEST TOWEL MANUFACTURERS. TOILET TISSUE, Yj SS 
OWELS, ETC SOLD BY ONI WHOLESALE PAPER HOUSE IN LU 


| 
Ne RY IMPORTANT CITY. LOCAL ADDRESS ON REQUEST 
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(Concluded from Page 80) 


As a destroyer of boiler efficiency, soot is 
more potent than would be five times the thick- 
ness of asbestos spread over the heating sur- 
faces. In obstructing the passage of gases it 
not only reduces the area of free passage, but 
the soot clinging to the heating surface has a 
marked retarding effect on the flow of the gases 
in proximity to the heating surfaces, thus fur- 
ther reducing the rate of heat transfer to boiler 
contents. Corrosion of boiler tubes and _ sur- 
faces is accelerated by deposits of soot, either 
through electrolytic action or the eating away 
of the metal by the sulphur constituents that 
are present, to some extent, in all soot. Then 
soot contains, or is, practically all the visible, 
wasteful and objectionable constituents of 
smoke. Within the furnace, boiler and flues 
soct is merely soot; issuing from the chimney 
it is black smoke. 


Suppose that, as some claim, one _ thirty- 
second inch of soot on the heating surfaces 
produces as great a loss as blowing out a 


pound of steam for every ten pounds generated. 
Steam escaping into a boiler room at any such 
rate would soon make ‘it impossible for the fire- 
man to remain near his boiler and would be such 
an evident sign of waste that it would not be 
countenanced in any plant, no matter how slip- 
shod its operation. Nevertheless, a mean thick- 
ness of one-thirty-second inch of soot may be 
found on the heating surfaces of many a boiler 
it will frequently collect in ten hours’ opera- 
tion. Again, assume that a three-sixteenth inch 
coating would be as detrimental to efficient 
operation throwing away seven pounds of 
steam for every ten pounds generated which, if 
allowed to escape into the boiler room, would 
quickly scald to death the boiler room force or 
bring about their asphyxiation. Three-six- 
teenths inch of soot is rarely found clinging to 
all heating surfaces, it is true, but such aceumu- 
lation is not unknown in out of the way corners 
of the boiler, corners that are difficult to cleanse 
of soot. 

Perfect combustion of fuel would be the only 
way of eliminating soot. This being impossible 
of realization, every means of improving com- 
bustion must be taken. Too great efforts to 
Prevent soot accumulation cannot be made, for 


as 





MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


Dripping Water 


Wears Away Stone 
Constant Handling and Abuse 
Wear out Free Text Books 


A HOLDEN BOOK COVER 
made of Unfinished Leather- 
ette, is strong enough to take all the Wear, Hand- 


ling, Soiling and Hard Knocks of the School 
Year Instead of the Book. 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK GOVER COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
SHIM MUNUNUNINNUNUNUUNUNNN0Q000U00E00 0000000 000000000000000000000000NEUUUOROOOOUOROSEOSE OOO OUUOOOGUOOUOEOGE UAE AOEAYAUAU 


it surely and continually settles on every sur- 
face that lies in the path of the products of com- 
bustion. 
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Morgantown, W. Va. The school board has 
purchased a twelve-acre plot of ground near the 
center of the city which is to be used as a stad- 
ium, tennis court and playground center. A 
new high school will be erected in the near fu- 
ture. Plans have also been made for an addi- 
tion for the second ward school building. Addi- 
tional grounds have been purchased at the first 
ward, Woodburn and Westover buildings. 

Berea, O. The local Kiwanis Club is sup- 
porting a survey which is being made of the 
need for a new high school building in the near 
future. 

Upper Darby, Pa. In September of this 
year, a twelve-room grade school was opened at 
Drexel Hill. Eleven of the rooms were occupied 
at the opening of the building. Another 
twelve-room building will be erected at Stone- 
hurst, to be occupied in September, 1923. 
Ground will be purchased for a new building to 
replace the one at Fernwood, the building to be 
occupied in 1923. 

Aberdeen, Wash. Overcrowded conditions 
in the schools call for an increased number of 
buildings to house the constantly increasing 
school enrollment. The board of education has 
asked the citizens to vote on a bond issue of 
$100,000 for the first unit of a junior high school 
to take care of the eighth and ninth grades. In 
addition, the board has asked a levy of two mills 
to raise $16,000 for the erection of the new 
Whitman School. 

Philadelphia, 
taxes for 1923, 


Pa. Without 
the finance 


increasing the 
committee of the 
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board has approved an expenditure of $15,000,- 
000 for the improvement and modernizing of 
school facilities, as well as an increase in school 
expenses. The $15,000,000 building program of 
the board is to be started, and such parts of it 
as it will be possible to complete will be financed 
under the rate of 95 cents on every $100. It is 
estimated that there will be $500,000 which can 
be appropriated out of current revenue for lands 
and buildings and which will admit of the con- 
struction of two or more of the new schools 
without a loan. 

In a set of recommendations to the Fayette 
County Board of Education of Kentucky, State 
Supt. George Colvin declares that while tem- 
porary measures should be taken to relieve the 
embarassment caused by the consolidated school 
system and the lack of transportation, the board 
should adopt a plan of county-wide consolida- 
tion with local district taxes to supplement the 
county fund. 

Fayette has several expensive model schools 
and a number of the poorer one-room schools 
scattered over the county. It has a county high 
school near Lexington, which ought to be aban- 
doned as a high school, using the rooms for 
grade purposes and sending the students to the 
city. 

—Adams, Mass. Mr. Charles T. Plunkett, 
chairman of the local school board, has offered 
to make up out of his own pocket, the difference 
between a $250,000 appropriation for a junior 
high school building and the actual cost of the 
structure which is now $425,000. Mr. Plunkett 
some time ago gave the city a $30,000 lot for 
the new school. 

-Appalling school expenditures, the need of 
regional high school districts and the demand 
for new methods of taxation were featured in 
a recent address of State School Commissioner 
John Enright of New Jersey. Mr. Enright 
pointed out that a new method of taxation for 
schools must be found if the schools are to go 
on increasing in numbers and cost. He pointed 
out that Delaware has partly solved the school 
expense problem by collecting an income tax 
from everyone in the state. Mr. Enright called 


attention to the fact that educators everywhere 
are being swept off their feet by the urgent de- 
mands for better education and by the no less 
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tions, but music rooms most of all. 
was sound-proofed with 


Sound-proof, 








Conservatory of Music, Northfield, Minn. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Patton, Holmes & Flin, Architects, Chicago. 


Sound Proof Music Rooms 


All school-rooms need sound-proof floors and parti- 


CABOT’S QUILT 


and the directors report the usual “perfect results.” 


Decay-proof, Vermin- 
proof and Fire-resistant — the only 
material that meets all requirements. 


Samples and full details on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 
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urgent demands of taxpayers for a reduction 
of the mounting cost. Some of the outlying 
districts, Mr. Enright declared, are not large 
enough to support high schools, yet these chil- 
dren are entitled to the same rights as other 
children. In many rural districts, high schools 
are missing and thousands of dollars are paid 
for transportation to places that will take in 
these pupils. This cost half a million dollars 
last year. High schools of the state are over- 
crowded and thousands who seek admittance are 
kept out because of a lack of seating space. 
Regional schools, said Mr. Enright, would per- 
fect the educational system of New Jersey as 
nothing else would. A high school in keeping 
with the regional idea can be built today for 
$500 per capita. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. An estimated amount of 
$1,470,000 will be necessary for carrying out the 
building program recently prepared by the 
board of education. The program calls for 
eight new buildings and additions, a new shop 
unit for workmen, and a heating plant. It was 
ordered that auditoriums and gymnasiums be 
provided where necessary, despite the increased 
expense involved in their inclusion. 

Selma, Ala. The school board has asked 
the city council for an increase in funds for 
general school purposes. 

—Utica, N. Y. The board has renamed two 
of the grade schools, designating them the 
George Washington and the Abraham Lincoln 
Schools. 

Louisville, Ky. Approximately $1,800,000 
have been asked of the city by the board of edu- 
eation for school purposes during the coming 
year. The increase provides for equipment for 
new schools being built, construction of portable 
schools, repairs and additional disbursements on 
account of annexations. The total of estimated 
expenses for the year is $2,444,378. 

—County schoo] taxes must bear the cost of 
their collection, and sheriffs or collecting officers 
are entitled to but one per cent of the total 
school tax of their respective counties as com- 
missions, according to a ruling of the Kentucky 
Court of Appeals in the case of W. E. Ross, 
sheriff, against the county board of education of 
Jefferson County and the county against Ross. 
Under the ruling former sheriff Ross must re- 
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Investigations of the various types of Shower 
Stalls existing in different 
such as Schools, Colleges, Public Comfort Sta- 





UCTURAL 





The remarkable qualities of Structural Slate, 
its imperviousness to water, its toughness and 
non-expansion makes it a most suitable material 
for shower stall installations. 


kinds of buildings, 


tions, Industrial Establishments, and similar 
we ps! locations where batteries of Showers are in- 
The above building stalled has developed the fact that 


many slight variations from three basic sizes. 
By definitely fixing in advance the length of rooms 
| or wall spaces to accommodate a fixed and definite 


there are | 
| 


size of Shower Stall, it is felt that all the advan- 
tages of economy in the use of materials is gained 
without in any way affecting the construction of 
the building or its essential parts. 


THE STRUCTURAL SLATE CO. 


Pen Argyl, Penna. 








fund to the county board $5,926, excess commis- 
sions received by him for collecting the 1921 
school tax. He was allowed by the court to re- 
tain $5,206 in commissions for collecting the 
1920 tax on the ground that he was then acting 
as an agent for the state. 

The county board of education contended that 
only one per cent of the amount collected should 
have been retained by Ross, and suit was 
brought against him to recover excess commis- 
sions. The lower court held that the school 
board was entitled to the net sum which the tax 
produced and that the sheriff had no right to re- 
tain any portion of the tax for commissions, and 
that the county of Jefferson was obliged to pay 
Ross for the commissions in collecting the school 
tax. 

In reversing the judgment against Ross, the 
Appellate Court held that Ross had turned over 
the 1920 collections to the state auditor before 
the action for refund was started, and that the 
money was collected by him for the school 
board in good faith and that his commissions 
were paid to him by the proper authorities. 
The excess commissions for 1921 being still in 
his hands when the suit was brought, the court 
held that the judgment against him in this par- 
ticular was properly rendered. 

—Meeker, Colo. Bonds in the amount of 
$75,000 have been voted for the erection of a 
high school for Rio Blanco County. 

—San Diego, Calif. The new Memorial 
junior high school was dedicated on November 
12th in the presence of a large gathering of 
friends and patrons of the school. The new 
auditorium which was used for the first time at 
the dedication exercises, was taxed to its fullest 
capacity to accommodate 1,200 guests. 

—Lancaster, Pa. The board of education 
during the past summer spent $75,000 in repairs 
and improvements to the school plant. A build- 
ing program will be started in the spring. Pro- 
vision for these buildings was made by the pas- 
sage of a bond issue of $1,250,000 last June. 

—The commission which recently made a sur- 
vey of the Indiana schools, in its report, recom- 
mends that a division of schoolhouse planning 
be established as a part of the State Education 
Department in order to safeguard the expendi- 
ture of funds for permanent school improve- 








ments. The division of schoolhouse planning 
would cost $10,000 a year to operate, according 
to estimates of the commission. In summariz- 
ing its investigation of buildings, grounds and 
equipment of the state, the commission says: 

“To guard against waste of public money 
through the building of schoolhouses where they 
are not needed, and against excessive expendi- 
ture on schoolhouses, and to guarantee that 
all new structures meet reasonable shoolhouse 
requirements, educational as well as sanitary 
and hygienic, the present work of the State 
Board of Health, which looks after the sanitary 
and hygienic features of school buildings, and 
the work of the state board of accounts, which 
scrutinized the business aspects, should be sup- 
plemented by a division of schoolhouse planning 
in the state department of education.” 

—The school board of Indianapolis, Ind., has 
ordered that the amount of $23,000 be paid to 
the firm of Snider and Rotz for architectural 
services rendered to the board under a contract 
entered into in August last. 

The payment of the bill was opposed by Presi- 
dent C. L. Barry of the board who held out for 
a settlement after the final adjudieation of the 
suit brought against the architectural firm by 
the state. About $100,000 is involved in the 
litigation, which grew out of contracts entered 
into between the board and the firm previous 
to August, 1921. 

—Marshall, Mo. The voters have approved 
a bond issue of $200,000 for completing the new 
high school. The completed structure will cost 
about $300,000. 

—It cost an average of $50 to send each child 
in Indiana to the elementary school last year, 
according to reports from the State Education 
Department. The per capita cost for high 
school students averaged approximately $116. 
The cost for the year was determined from the 
reports received from the several counties. 

—Fiscal courts have no alternative but to levy 
the capitation tax ordered by county boards of 
education, the Kentucky Court of Appeals has 
held in a decision affirming the ruling of the Jef- 
ferson Circuit Court in the case of the Fiscal 
Court of Jefferson County against the County 
Board of Education. The court held that the 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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itary ¢ Millions of dollars are spent annually in safety devices to protect 


State Y factory workers. Children at school, iikewise, are entitled to ade- 
itary quate protection. The unfenced schoolground is as dangerous to 
, and () children as the unguarded machine to the worker. Where the 
which O child can dash from any point on the schoolground to the street, 
sup- Oy) greatest care on the part of motorists will not eliminate accidents 
nning But proper safeguards can be provided. 

Cyclone Fence is helping to reduce the accident toll among school 
, has 4 children. It shuts off the schoolground from the street, keens 
id to children within safe limits, relieves anxiety of teachers for their 
tural pupils. ; , 
tract Cyclone Fence has strength and endurance to give long service 

under the rough treatment to which school fence is often sub- 
Presl- jected. As beautiful as it is durable—the popular and practical 
it for . fence for schools. 
f the Get estimates now on the reaviremencs for your school. Consult 
our nearest district office. Write for catalog $.B.J. 12. 
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1 the CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
vious ‘ GENERAL OFFICES: WAUKEGA™, ILLINOIS 
Factories: Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, Texas gts 


roved DISTRICT OFFICES: Eastern Di- WESTERN DISTRIBUTORS : Stand- ANO PRODUCTS 
vision, New York City. Mid-Western ard Fence Co., Oakland, San Fran- 

> new Division, Waukegan, Cleveland, De- cisco, Los Angeles. Northwest Fence 

| cost troit. and Wire Works, Portland, Oregon. 
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Superintendents of Schools 


Has the thought of extra work being placed 
upon your teachers ever deterred you from mak- 
ing it possible for the children to save their 
money right in the school buildings? 


Realizing that Thrift means more than just 
saving money, have you become somewhat dis- 
couraged from considering a thrift course be- 
cause the ideas presented to you have apparently 
all hinged upon the one idea of “getting the 
money”? 


Don’t you believe the banking of money, by 
children, should be the result of lessons learned 
and not the duty of the teacher, any more than 
actually mixing nitric and hydrochloric acids is 
the duty of the teacher, in every pupil’s case, to 
prove the result is Aqua Regia and will dissolve 
gold? Should not the value of saving be the 
lesson taught but the actual saving be done by 
the child, itself, as proof that the lesson has been 


Just as Chemistry needs a laboratory, Arith- 
metic a blackboard and Geography a map, so 
does Thrift need the opportunity to bank. Auto- 
matic Receiving Tellers are giving this oppor- 
tunity to hundreds of thousands of pupils every 
day and the banking is done by the pupils, them- 
selves, the same as laboratory work. 


They make the opportunity a daily one like 
daddy enjoys. 


They relieve teachers of all work and re- 
sponsibility, class routine of all interruption, 
principals of every annoyance, and you of any 
complaints of extra burdens. 


Do your present plans in Thrift leave any- 
thing to be desired? 


Without any obligation implied, the mailing 
of the coupon will afford us the pleasure of send- 
ing you full details concerning Automatic Re- 








learned? 





ADDRESS 





NUMBER OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 


ceiving Tellers. 


AMERICAN BANKING MACHINE CORPORATION 


404 WRIGLEY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


62a e446 6026 908626 FESO OS © H'0484 02428868908 OSS 





(Continued from Page 86) 


board of education is the sole judge of the needs 
of the schools and that the fiscal court has no 
alternative but to levy the tax provided it is 
within the statutory limits. Where there is evi- 
dence of fraud in the makeup of the budget, it 
was pointed out, the fiscal court may deny the 
levy. 

—An increase of several hundred thousand 
dollars has been asked by the board of educa- 
tion of Louisville, Ky., in connection with the 
submission of its budget to the mayor. Over- 
crowded schools, enormous increases in enroll- 
ment, and problems of annexation have been 
given as reasons for the increase. 

—State Supt. George Colvin of Kentucky has 
asked the county attorney of Ballard County to 
take steps toward the recovery of several thou- 
sand dollars alleged to have been illegally spent 
by the county board of education in 1920, 1921 
and 1922. It was pointed out that the county 
board has no authority to incur obligations in 
excess of the anticipated revenue for any year 
and that persons responsible for illegal expendi- 
tures must be prosecuted. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. The school board has 
taken steps toward the selection of school dis- 
tricts which are to be favored with new build- 
ings in accordance with the general plans for a 
310,000,000 building program. The board has 
adopted a five-year program to include the erec- 
tion of fifteen grade schools, seven junior high 
schools and one vocational school, with admin- 
istrative offices and a supply house. The im- 
provements include additions to _ buildings, 
erection of field houses for athletic fields, and 
landscaping. About $1,000,000 will be spent for 
school playgrounds. 

—Kansas City, Mo. The voters have recently 
approved a five-million-dollar bond issue. The 
bond issue which is the second to be voted in a 
year and a half will be devoted to further school 
building projects. About half of the issue pre- 
viously voted has been expended for new build- 
ings. 

—Cincinnati, O. The school tax levy, as well 
as the city levy, was defeated at the election 
held on November 7th. The school board inti- 
mated that it would take legal action to have 


the extra levy put into effect since it required 
only a majority of votes as an educational 
measure. The vote was 836 short of being sixty 
per cent of the entire voting power. 

—Huntingdon, Pa. The voters of Mt. Union 
have approved a bond issue of $145,000 for 
financing the erection and equipment of a high 
school in the third ward. 

—Westfield, Mass. A survey of the present and 
future needs for a school building program will 
be made shortly by a special committee of the 
school board. The board members are agreed 
that there is need for a definite building pro- 
gram and for accommodations for housing the 
increasing school population. 

—Los Angeles, Calif. The board of education 
has taken steps toward the expenditure of the 
$17,500,000 bond issue. The board has adopted 
sketches for a new elementary school at Her- 
mon, and for additions to the McKinley Junior 
High School. 

—Wausau, Wis. The board has included a 
special tax of two mills in the tax roll for a 
special school building fund. A survey of the 
school plant is also to be undertaken to obtain 
facts and figures upon which to base a solution 
of the school problem. The board plans addi- 
tions to the Central School and to the high 
school to cost about $150,000. 

The board of education at Bellevue, O., has 
taken steps to enlarge the high school plant. 
It is planned to build a new auditorium and 
gymnasium, combined with a number of class- 
rooms. The auditorium and gymnasium will 
be used for school and community purposes. 

—Sacramento, Calif., is erecting a new high 
school, at a cost of $1,540,000. The building 
which is about half completed, will occupy a site 
of thirty acres and will take care of two thou- 
sand students. Provision has been made in the 
building for an agricultural department, al! 
types of shops for vocational training, and for 
gymnasiums for boys and girls. 

In addition, eleven new elementary schools are 
being erected at a cost of $3,000,000. The 
buildings are built on the unit plan and are 
standardized as to floor plans. All classrooms 
are fitted with movable furniture and the floors 
are covered with battleship linoleum. 


The present building program will cost more 
than $5,000,000 and millions more will be needed 
to complete the work outlined. 

—dAshtabula, O. On November 7th the citi- 
zens of the school district voted to give the 
schools a three-mill additional levy for five 
years. This action indicates the citizens have 
faith in their schools and will support them. 

Cincinnati, O. By a little more than 800 
votes, the extra school tax levy was defeated at 
the recent election although there was a major- 
ity of almost 25,000 votes in its favor. The 
school board plans legal action to have the extra 
levy put into effect on the ground that as an 
educational measure it required only a majority 
of votes. The measure was lost because of the 
requirement of sixty per cent of the electors’ 
votes. 

—The Hughes High School, at Cincinnati, O., 
recently dedicated two beautiful lunettes as a 
memorial to former Hughes men who served in 
the world war. Principal C. M. Merry presided 
at the exercises while Mr. C. J. Barnhorn, sculp- 
tor of the lunettes, explained the symbolism of 
the work. High tribute to the character of the 
Hughes men, many of whom were members of 
the 136th regiment, was paid by Col. Lincoln P. 
Mitchell. 

—Sharon, Pa. Ground has been broken for 
the erection of a new junior-senior high school. 
The building will accommodate 1,600 students 
and will cost about $600,000. Messrs. Taylor & 
Hanna, of Sharon, are the architects. 

Wellington, Kans. The board of education 
has erected five one-room units on the grounds 
of the large central building to house a junior 
high school having an enrollment of 450 stu- 
dents. 

Lebanon, Pa. A movement has been begun 
in the community for a new high school building 
to take care of the increased enrollment, which 
at present nearly doubles that of ten years ago. 
The high school is at present housed in an old 
normal building made famous by the early 
founders of the normal school idea in the com- 
munity. 

—In the belief of a committee of the Spring- 
field, Mass., school board, headed by Dr. George 
H. Foss, it will require $3,000,000 for new 
schoolhouses during the ensuing six years. 
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One of the best known eastern & 


high school principals says: 


“Your long years of specialization in this 
work have been found successful. I cannot 
imagine any other firm giving as good satis- 
faction as you have done.” 


~~ 


Don’t experiment! 


Build a permanent school library 


Your school library —25 years from 
now—should still broadcast its cul- 
tural message of beauty, harmony 


and durability. 


It will, provided you build for the 


future. 


Over 25 years ago Library Bureau 
equipped a number of school libra- 


ries. 


Today that equipment is still in 
a joy and in- 


prime condition— 
spiration. 


* td 


get some interesting facts. 


nearest branch. 


Be sure to visit Library Bureau’s booth at the 
N. E. A. Convention in Cleveland 


Library furniture 
and supplies 


Boston 
80 Federal St. 


Library Bureau 


Chicago 


6 North Michigan Ave. 


New York 


316 Broadway 


Detroit 


Salesrooms in leading cities in the United States, Great Britain and France 





—In Boston, Mass., ten new schoolhouses are 
in course of construction involving an expendi- 
ture of $2,000,000. The board now believes that 
it is seven months ahead of its building pro- 
gram. 

—In 1921 the money at the disposal of the 
Louisville, Ky., school system was $1,278,951 
and in 1922 it was $2,384,375. This made an 
average cost of $5.72 per citizen in 1921 and 
$8.15 for 1922. A bond issue of $1,000,000 for 
eight new school buildings was voted during 
the year. 

—Key West, Fla. A new senior high school 
will be erected at a cost of $50,000. During the 
coming year it is planned to spend $12,500 on 
the improvement of colored schools and the 
erection of a junior high school to cost $50,000. 

A constitutional amendment has _ been 
passed in the Florida legislature allowing the 
raising of the school tax from three mills to 
ten mills. The passage of the amendment 
promises to raise Florida quickly from the edu- 
cational position of 46th state. 

—Corry, Pa. At a recent election, the citi- 
zens voted a bond issue of $175,000 for the erec- 
tion of two schools, a primary building and a 
junior-senior high school. The passage of the 
bond issue came after an intensive preliminary 
program of educational publicity covering a 
month’s time. The result shows the faith of 
the people in the schools and a belief in the bet- 
ter type of school facilities. 

—Montgomery, Ala. The school board has 
recently acquired two building sites of seven 
acres each for two elementary schools. This 
marks the beginning of a building program and 
the expenditure of a million dollars in bonds 
for new schools, sites and equipment. The bond 
issue which was approved by the voters the 
past summer, includes provision for a $500,000 
high school. 

—The school board of Nyack, N. Y., has se- 
cured a 9% acre tract overlooking the Hudson 
River for a high school site and athletic field. 
It is considered the finest school site in the 
state of New York. 

One of the recommendations made by Drs. 
Strayer and Engelhardt as a result of their sur 
vey of the schoo! plant of Baltimore, Md., was 
that $22,000,000 should be made available for 
the replacement of undesirable elements in the 


existing school plant as well as for the construc- 
tion of new buildings needed as a result of the 
growing enrollment in this city. In the school 
year of 1920-1921, $7,000,000 was appropriated 
by the citizens of Baltimore as the initial in- 
vestment in carrying out this recommendation. 
As a result of the recent November election, 
the citizens of Baltimore voted overwhelmingly 
in favor of a bond issue of $15,000,000 in order 
to carry out all of the recommendations made as 
a result of the Strayer-Engelhardt Building 
Survey. This money will be utilized in push- 
ing forward with rapidity the changes to be 
made in the school plant so that the entire 
school plant of the city of Baltimore may be 
placed on a modern basis. The survey report, 
the recommendations of which will be carried 
out through the means of this recent bond issue, 
has been published and can be secured from the 
press of the Albrecht Company, Baltimore, Md. 

The school board at North Plainfield, N. J.. 
purchased 27% acres of land for a campus and 
a new high school. The latter will cost $300.,- 
000. 

Olathe, Kansas, is just completing a new 
eymnasium-auditorium. The building is 130 
feet long and 72 feet wide, the first floor hav- 
ing showers and lockers and a large exercise 
room for classes, smaller rooms for hand ball 
courts and such games, and on the second floor 
a stage 30 by 60 feet and a playing floor of 100 
feet by 68 feet. This building will be com- 
pletely equipped. 


How Norristown Got a Half Million. 

The school system of Norristown, Pa., sub- 
mitted a $500,000 school loan issue for a junior 
high school election and won out three to one. 

The school authorities went before the voters 
in three circular announcements. The first of 
these was headed: “Facts Concerning Your 
Boy or Girl” demonstrating that in order to pro- 
vide a full school day for every child the addi- 
tional fund was necessary. The second pro- 
posed a plan for relieving the crowded condi- 
tions of the schools. Incidentally it showed 
that while the average per capita tax collected 
in the cities of the United States was $71, it was 
only $10 in Norristown. The third and last ap- 
peal was based non the necessity of preparing 
the boys and girls for the duties of life. 


L. B. school library equipment is 
specially designed and made to with- 
stand the strenuous usage of grow- 
ing youngsters. Let us refer you to 
schools which have had experience 
with L.B. Library furniture. You will 


Our library specialists are yours to 
command. Why not use their wide 
experience? Their counsel involves 
no obligation or expense. Write our 


Steel bookstack 
Museum cases 


Jefferson Ave. at Brush St 


ee 


———————= 


Standard L.B. school library 
equipment in quartered oak 


Card catalog cases 

Charging desks 

Reading tables and 
chairs 

Unit wood book-shelv- 
ing, wall and double- 
faced 

Periodical racks 

Dictionary stands 

Atlas cases 

Display cases for books 

Glass door book-cases 

Vertical units for pam- 
phlets, clippings and 
picture files 

Book trucks 

Exhibition cases 

Bulletin Boards 

Lantern slide cases 





School library supplies 





Administrative school rec- 
ords and files for superin- 
tendents, principals, depart- 
ment heads, secretaries, etc. 


Write for catalogs and 
information 








The campaign was in charge of a committee 
headed by superintendent H. O. Dietrick, chair- 
man. The slogan adopted and which character- 
ized the literature was “Vote Yes for the Loan.” 


OHIO CITY SCHOOL TAX LEVIES. 

In placing an argument before the voters why 
the schools of Cincinnati, O., should have an 
increased levy of 50 cents on a thousand dollars 
of taxable valuation, the following table show- 
ing the tax levies for school purposes in eight 
Ohio cities was presented: 

City 1921 1922 1923 
Youngstown ... 8.02 5.97 8.58 
i ere ere . 8.41 8.98 9.06 
I ns 3455.45 bok CA Ob 10.48 9.96 9.51 
ee 10.08 9.59 9.62 


CR ad 5.6 5 ia ed a Oe TD 10.42 9.15 10.10 
CNENR: is Siccsccauaae® aoen 9.64 10.09 10.25 
0 ee eee rere re 10.00 10.85 11.45 


EEE A sacs edna buaky 8.02 6.53 7.11 


TWO SCHOOL HOUSING SURVEYS. 
The school board of Portsmouth, Virginia 
has secured a school housing survey through 
Charles M. Robinson, an architect. This sur- 
vey begins with charts showing the growth of 
the school population from 1910 to 1922 and 
then estimates the ratio of growth to 1930. 

Then follows a map of the city which notes 
the residence of the school population showing 
localities in which the same is most likely to 
increase. At the same time the classroom 
shortages are enumerated in detail. After 
stating the essentials of a modern schoolhouse 
structure the report closes with a policy outline 
of future building operations that must be en- 
gaged in, in order to house the pupils in future. 

A County School Survey. 

The second survey, also made by Mr. Robin- 
son, deals with Norfolk County and the city of 
Norfolk, Virginia. A series of three maps are 
supplied showing the general physical character 
of the territory covered, the zones and road- 
ways, and the location of the schools and res!- 
dence of pupils. 

The report brings out the exact need for 
school seatings, together with an enumeration 
of the several periods from the immediate to the 
ultimate needs. Definite recommendations 4s 
to building programs, and schoolhouse essen- 
tials and standards are provided. 
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6 The 
ast (ord in School 


I Lighting 4 


The IVANHOE Trojan is the last word in good school lighting. 
It is made of glass of high diffusing and low light absorption. Its 
appearance is pleasing. Available in plain and decorated designs 
and five different sizes, a unit may be selected that will blend with 
every school interior in America. 





~~ 


The position of the lamp in the Trojan, the high diffusing qual- 
ity of the glass, as well as the dimensions and contour of the unit, 
assure freedom from glare and objectionable brightness when 
the unit is used with the proper sizes of MAzpA lamps. The 
IVANHOE Trojan in the schoolroom today protects the eyes of the 
manhood and womanhood of tomorrow. 


IVANHOE maintains a staff of lighting engineers who will be glad 
to work with you in redesigning your present school lighting or in 
laying out new installations. Our literature you will find helpful. 
Get in touch with your nearest IVANHOE distributor, or write to 
us direct. 


IVANHOE-REGENT WoRKS of General Electric Company 


CLEVELAND o ° - ~ . OHIO 


“SERVICE TO LAMPS” 


IVANHOE 


GLASS SHADES~STEEL REFLECTORS 
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It is the practice in the more modern 
kindergartens to have the children sit 
on the floor, because in this position 
they feel more natural and because 
the newer type of play material 1s 
larger and can be more easily handled 
on the floor. 


Perhaps your school will never adopt 
this practice. But you should keep 
cleanliness in mind. Plan to have 
floors which contain no slivers or 
splinters to get in children’s shoes— 
Hoors which will always sweep clean 
—and stay smooth under wear. 


Floor your new school buildings with 
Maple. It is the wood which outwears 
stone. Tough-fibred and tight of 
grain, Maple is not only smooth in 
the beginning 
because it polishes with use. Very 
naturally, such a floor brings the 
economy of long service. 








children 
schoolroom floors? 


it becomes szzoother 


Floor with Ma 


Beech or Birch 


sit On your 


For color—BEECH and BIRCH 


Schoolrooms today are far ahead of school- 
rooms of a few years ago. Everywhere you 
will find the tendency to make learning 
more pleasant by pleasant surroundings. And 
principal among the means employed is the 
use of waxed or varnished floors to create the 
atmosphere of home in rest rooms, kinder- 
gartens, and libraries. You get almost limit- 
less color possibilities in Beech and Birch. 
These woods are akin to Maple in wearing 
qualities and readily take and retain a stain. 


““Cotor HARMoNyY IN FLoors,’’ is a new 
book on the subject. It opens interesting 
decorative possibilities to you. Ask your retail 
lumber dealer for a copy, or write us and 
receive one with our compliments. 


Map.ie Ftoorinc MANuraActurers AsSsOcIATION 
1061 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 
Guaranteed Floorings —— 
rhe letters MFMA on Maple, rules which economically con- 
Beech or Birch flooring signify serve every particle of these re 
that the flooring is standardized markable woods. This trade 
and guaranteed by the Maple markisfor your protection. Look 
Flooring Manufacturers Associa- for iton the flooring you buy. 


tion, whose members must attain 
and maintain the highest stand- 
ards of manufacture, and adhere 
to manufacturing and grading 


MFMA 


aple 
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SAFETY, SERVICE 
AND DURABILITY 


MEDART Playground Equipment has 
many exclusive features and refinements 
that are the result of our long experience 
in the manufacture of Playground and 
Gymnasium apparatus. For over 50 
years MEDART Equipment has been the 
choice of teachers, physical educators and 
civic officials. 


2) 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Medart Catalog “M-5,” sent free on re- 
quest, fully illustrates and describes the 
entire MEDART Line. Prices are lower 
than you would expect for apparatus of 











Schools and School Districts. 

Under the constitution of the United States, 
amendment 1, and the constitution of New York 
State, art. 1, 93, guaranteeing religious free- 
dom, and article 9, §/{1-4, requiring free common 
schools, but prohibiting aid or maintenance 
other than for examination or inspection of any 
school or institution under the control or direc- 
tion of a religious denomination, the state will 
not interfere with instruction in schools under 
the control of a religious denomination, where 
secular and religious education are combined, 
but it may not assist or aid in such instruction, 
directly or indirectly —Smith v. Donahue, 1¥5 
N. Y. S. 715, N. Y. Sup. 

The New York Education Law, §/868, subd. 4, 
authorizing the board of education to furnish 
textbooks and supplies to all the children at- 
tending the schools of cities in which textbooks 
or other supplies were lawfully provided there- 
tofore, does not authorize the board of educa- 
tion of Ogdensburg, which was authorized by 
the New York laws of 1903, c. 187, §/]1-4, to fur- 
nish books to the schools with the approval of 
the electors, to furnish such books and supplies 
to pupils attending the parochial schools in the 
city, since the schools referred to are the public 
schools, and the “school” is not the building and 
its equipment, but is the organization, the in- 
stitution and the teachers and scholars together, 
so that the pupils are a part of the school. 
Smith v. Donahue, 195 N. Y. S. 715, N. Y. Sup. 

A statute authorizing a board of education to 
furnish books and supplies to pupils attending 
the parochial schools would be unconstitutional, 
a8 an indirect aid, at least, to such schools. 
Smith v. Donahue, 195 N. Y. S. 715, N. Y. Sup. 

Under the Georgia laws of 1919, p. 326, 92, 
county board of education may change school 
district lines when in their judgment local con- 


such high character. 


Send today for 


Catalog “M-5” and price list. 


Fred Medart Manufacturing Co. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts., 


New York 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


ditions make it necessary for the best interests 
of citizens and taxpayers affected and the ma- 
jority of such citizens and taxpayers desire the 
change.—Stephens v. Ball Ground School Dist., 
113 S. E. 85, Ga. 

A village in a public schoc! 
board of three members in which high school 
branches were taught and high school grades 
were available to pupils is held not a high school 
district within the Nebraska laws of 1919, ec. 
243, 16, providing for districting of all territory 
into districts for consolidated and high school 
purposes by a vote of the electors in the pro- 
posed district except where the proposed new 
district contains an organized consolidated or 
high school district which may be annexed on 
filing of petition—wWilhelm v. Speedie, 189 N. 
W. 293, Neb. 

School District Government. 

While the trustees of an independent school 
listrict may employ counsel where the interests 
of the district require assertion or defense in 
the courts, they have no authority to employ 
counsel and expend funds in an attempt to se- 
cure or defeat legislatoin.—Graves & Houtchens 
v. Diamond Hill Independent School Dist 243 S. 
W. 638, Tex. Civ. App. 

School District Property. 

The board of education of a city school dis- 
trict may permit the use of public school build- 
ings for public assemblages, and in rural school 
districts a majority of the qualified electors 
may, at any annual meeting, permit such use 
and fix the rental therefor, as provided in the 
Nebraska laws of 1915, c. 236.—Brooks v. Elder 
189 N. W. 284, Neb. 

School District Taxation. 

Where a school district bond election was 
duly called and held under the Georgia laws of 
1919, p. 288, on a petition signed by one-fourth 
of the registered qualified voters, the mere fact 
that the signers, or many of them, signed it 
upon the request of the trustees, did not render 
the election illegal and void.—Stephens v. Ball 
Ground School Dist., 113 S. E. 85, Ga. 

That two school elections had resulted against 
local taxation, and that a majority of the voters 
of the territory cut off by the county board of 
education for the express purpose of decreasing 
the number of votes against an issuance of bonds 


district with a 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Chicago 
326 W. Madison St. 


San Francisco 
Rialto Building 


were opposed to local taxation, or that the board 
refused to cut off another portion containing 
taxpayers opposed to issuance of bonds and de- 
siring to be cut off, did not invalidate a bond 
election.—Stephens v. Ball Ground School Dist. 
113 S. E. 85, Ga. 

Under the Nebraska revised statutes of 1913, 
"6801, as amended by the laws of 1921, c. 66, 
‘4, providing for the publication of a notice of 
a district bond issue election within the district 
for at least twenty days, is held directory 
merely, and not mandatory.—State v. March, 
189 N. W. 283, Neb. 

Where it appears that school district bond 
issue election was generally attended by the 
voters in the district, and that considerably 
more than the majority of all the voters in the 
district voted in favor of the bonds, the posting 
of the election notices, instead of the publica- 
tion thereof, as required by the Nebraska re- 
vised statutes of 1913, 6801, as amended by 
the laws of 1921, c. 66, 4, did not invalidate the 
election; it being manifest that the result of 
the election could not possibly have been 
changed, had not all the electors voted.—State 
v. March, 189 N. W. 283, Neb. 

Teachers. 

In a teacher’s action to recover wages follow- 
ing discharge, the question of whether the 
teacher had complied with his contract, or was 
guilty of conduct authorizing his discharge is a 
question for the jury in the case to decide.— 
Urie v. Board of Education of City of Pryor 
Creek, 208 P. 210, Okla. 

In a teacher’s action for salary following dis- 
charge before expiration of the term, the de- 
fendant board had the burden of proving that 
the teacher was guilty of conduct authorizing 
the board to discharge him.—Urie v. Board of 
Education of City of Pryor Creek, 208 P. 210, 
Okla. 

A teacher dismissed by a board of school di- 
rectors before the expiration of his contract 
without sufficient cause, is entitled to damages. 

State v. Preston, 208 P. 47, Wash. 

Pupils. 

The directors of a school district have author- 
ity to determine whether or not the different 
children in the district are white or negro, and 
they are charged with the duty of providing a 
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The Ideal Light for Schools 


HE Four-In-One is the ideal light for si hools 

It throws the light down on the work where it 
belongs, instead of in the eyes where it doesn’t belong. 
Its soft, perfectly diffused light is totally free from 
glare. Its light source is the Mazda “‘C” lamp, the most 
economical light known. 


If you plan installing mudern fixtures, our lighting 
experts, who will give individual study to your particu- 
lar needs, are at your service. 
whether your present lighting is sufficient in both quan- 
tity and quality, and whether it is properly toned and 
correctly distributed. You can rely absolutely on their 
recommendations as to just what changes should be 
made in order to relieve eye strain which results from 
incorrect lighting and causes defective eyes. 


Send for our booklet showing the various styles of 
the Four-In-One Light and describing its principle in 


Our service department will gladly furnish arch- 
itects or school boards with complete blueprints 
and specifications showing model equipment for 
the proper lighting of every location. 

THIS SERVICE IS FREE 


L. PLAUT & COMPANY 
432 East 23rd Street 


They will determine 


New York 




















school for each class and assigning each child 
to the appropriate school.—State v. Board of 
Directors of School Dist. No. 16, Montgomery 
County, 242 S. W. 545, Ark. 

Under the Crawford and Moses Digest, 8915, 
providing for the segregation of white and 
negro children in separate schools, the direc- 
tors of a school district are not required to have 
a formal investigation or proceeding to deter- 
mine their action in excluding negro children 
from a school for white children. It is imma- 
terial how they received the information, but it 
is essential that they act reasonably on infor- 
mation in their possession.—State v. Board of 
Directors of School Dist. No. 16, Montgomery 
County, 242 S. W. 545, Ark. 

The Nebraska revised statutes of 1913, 16944, 
empowering a school board to contract with 
neighboring school districts for the instruction 
of pupils when authorized by a two-thirds’ vote 
of those present at any annual or special school 
meeting, are held to impose on the school board 
an absolute duty; the statute being mandatory. 

State v. Stoddard, 189 N. W. 299, Neb. 


LAW AND LEGISLATION. 

The report of the board of education for 
the District of Columbia recites the outcome of 
a suit brought against that body by a teacher 
because of dismissal. A teacher was appointed 
and assigned to a high school conditioned on 
her passing a satisfactory examination by the 
health department. When the health officer 
found her suffering with certain infirmities she 
was dismissed. Thereupon she filed suit for 
$1,680, the salary she would have earned under 
the probationary appointment. The court de- 
cided that she had no claim and was subject to 


dismissal. The higher court affirmed the de- 
cision of the lower court. 
The school board of New Bedford Mass., 


haq ~eceived an opinion from the city solicitor 
that? the hiring and compensating of school 
coaches for athletic pursuits is entirely within 
its province and therefore legal. 

A mandamus action against the Fayette 
County, Ky., board of education to force that 
body to provide transportation for pupils was 
refused by the courts. The judgment of the 
court was that the board is vested with the 
power of discretion in the expenditure of school 


funds, and that this discretion has been 


abused. 

CHICAGO SCHOOL BOARD SCANDAL. 

For months former members of the Chicago 
board of education, who were convicted for con- 
tempt of court to prison terms and money fines, 
have dodged the clutches of the law. After 
these cases had travelled through court proceed- 
ings and court postponements the supreme court 
confirmed the action of the lower courts and 
ordered the consummation of the sentences. 

Three of the women school trustees paid their 
fines and three of the male members served 
jail sentences ranging from one to three days. 
But a stay of proceedings was secured for Al- 


not 


bert H. Severinghaus, a former school board 
member, and William A. Bither, the former 
attorney for the board. Two more former 


school trustees were indicted by the grand jury 
late in October. 

Pending the grand jury investigation a body 
of school principals and teachers issued a com- 
munication accusing the press of “exaggerating 
the school scandals.” Thereupon Chief Justice 
McKinley of the criminal court rebuked the 
critics holding that such efforts were designed 
to discredit the grand jury, the court, the pro- 
secutors and all those connected with the in- 
vestigation of the school situation. 
CELEBRATE HUNDREDTH SCHOOL AN- 

NIVERSARY. 

The hundredth anniversary of the begin- 
ning of School District No. 13 at East Ro- 
chester, N. Y., was observed with appropriate 
exercises on December 4th, with programs at 
2:15 and 8:00 P. M. Principal L. E. Bird gave 
an account of the early comers into the district 
and a group. of high school boys reproduced the 
first annual school meeting. There was a re- 
production of a scene from early days in the 
school and a lesson from the New England 
Primer from which the early school children 
learned to read. A feature of the entertain- 
ment was a tableau by children of foreign-born 
residents, who appeared in the native costumes 
of the fathers. 

The school which today has forty teachers 
and more than 1,200 pupils was founded at a 
meeting in the town of Perinton, December 4, 
1822. Throughout the years the identity of the 


school has been maintained and the records of 
every school meeting are complete. 
SCHOOL BUS TRANSPORTATION. 

In view of the accidents that occur from time 
to time in the transportation of pupils to and 
from rural schools, county school officers are 
giving out warnings to their own drivers and 
to those in control of other vehicles. 

In Tennessee recently a school bus was struck 
by a truck injuring one child seriously and in 
Mississippi was struck by a train injuring three 
children. These are simply a few accidents 
which have reached the metropolitan press. 
Many others have remained unrecorded. 

Superintendent A. F. Harman of Montgomery 
County, Alabama, has issued a warning to 
truck drivers. “What happens to others, may 
happen to us,” he says. “No accidents have 
thus far occurred in this county. Let us keep 
up the record.” 

A TEACHER CODE OF ETHICS. 

The Cincinnati Teachers Association adopted 
a code of ethics recently out of which we repro- 
duce that part defining its relations to school 
boards and the public, as follows: 

It is the grave duty of the teachers to educate 
the public as to the fundamental importance of 
democratic education, and the needs and prob- 
lems of the profession. 

Teachers must emphasize the worth and dig- 
nity of their calling and maintain a progressive 
and enthusiastic professional attitude rather 
than a narrow, belligerent class consciousness. 

Teachers should recognize school boards 8 
employers and superiors, but also as fair min 
gentlemen and co-workers in education, unless 
proven otherwise. 

It is essential to avoid any entanglement with, 
or acceptance of favors from, book companies 
or other forces commercially interested in our 
schools. 

Individually and collectively, we have every 
right to advance strong protests or recommen- 
dations, but the important public nature of our 
service renders any recourse to a strike or walk- 
out indefensible. 

Before signing any contract, individual teach- 
ers and the association should ascertain its exat 
meaning, and then live up to it implicitly, ™ 
letter and in spirit. 
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+’'The Modern School 


Protectsits Children at Play 


for the school This 5 ft. high fence of Page Wire-li 
fabric and concrete posts gives a definite, 


secure boundary to the playground of this Oak Park, IIl., school. 
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for the athletic field 4 No.9 Wire, 7 ft. high Page Pro- 
tection Fence with top rail and 
barbed top fabric—gives true protection and prevents misuse or 
damage of track, diamond, courts, or gridiron. 








for the recreation field 





reation. City of Boston. 





nk 


— no surer security against traffic acci- 
dents can be given than by use of a 


PAGE PROTECTION FENCE 


Street accident fatalities almost double the number of fatal 
accidents on railroads—in 1920 they totaled 13,096. The 
number has increased rapidly with the growth of motor 
driven traffic. 


Page Protection Fence puts a positive barrier between the 
It keeps the children out of the 
traffic, promotes carefulness, prevents accidents. 


playground and the street. 
It is an 
essential of the modern school or recreation field. 

There is an expert erecting organization in each of the cities listed 


below that carries complete stocks of Page Fence Products, and is 
equipped to give you prompt and efficient service in construction. 


ASHVILLE, OHIO BINGHAMTON, N. Y BALTIMORE, MD BIRMINGHAM, ALA BOSTON 
MASS BRIDGEPORT, CONN CHARLOTTE, N. ¢ CHICAGO, ILL CINCINNATI, OHIO 
DALLAS, TEXAS DETROIT, MICH KANSAS CITY, MO LAFAYETTE, IND LYNCHBURG, VA 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF LINCOLN, NEB MEMPHIS, TENN MEDFORD, ORE MINNEAPOIS 
MINN NEW HAVEN, CONN NEW ORLEANS, LA NEW YORK N y OSCEOLA, IND 
PHILADELPHIA, PA PITTSBURGH, PA PORTLAND, ORE RENSSELAER, N. Y RICHMON) 
VA SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF SPRINGFIELD, MASS ST. LOUIS, MO TULSA, OKLA 
WARREN, OHIO MONTREAL, CANADA ZANESVILLE, OHIO 


For complete catalog material and name of nearest distributor, write 


PAGE FENCE & WIRE PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
215 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 





cAmerica's 
frist. PROTECTION FENCE #222 


+ 


5 
+ 
. 


20,000 feet of Page Wire-link Fence have been installed in ten years by the Department of Rec- 
The protection of children at play is essential whether in school or atrecreation field. 
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It takes but one minute for the Dow 
Spiral Slide Fire Escape to save 200 
lives. Ask for details. 


THE DOW CO., Incorporated, 300 N. Buchanan St. 
Louisville, Kentucky 
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Quick exit assured 
Safety provided 


Members of school boards and other officials 
on whom the responsibility rests should 
make full provision for protection to life in 
case of panic by the use of this safety device. 
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SARGENT 


Keg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


Fire Exit Door Bolts 





as illustrated above, are attractive in appear- 
ance, strong in construction and quick in ac- 
tion. The construction is such that in operat- 
ing the push bar the hands or arms cannot be 
caught between the bar and the door. 

They have a wide push bar which projects 
only 214 inches from the surface of the door, 
permitting the door to swing wide open so as 
not to obstruct passage through the doorway. 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will 
release the bolts instantly. All edges and cor- 
ners on the bars and brackets are carefully 
rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing 
apparel becoming accidentally caught. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, 
Locks and Hardware are sold by 
representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers 


New Haven, Conn. 
New York Chicago 
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DAHLSTROME 




















HUTCHINSON HIGH SCHOOL, 





BUFFALO, 


is a 





NEW YORK 


25 Broadway 


Representatives 


N. x. 


Osgood Holland, Architect. 
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DOORS THAT 


The rapidity 
leading architects and school 
boards are 
vantages 
Doors for 
tribute to their 
qualities. 


Dahlstrom 


1331 Dime B 








ARE LASTING 








with which 
realizing the ad- 
of Hollow Metal 
School Buildings, 
lasting 





still leads in 


production as well as quality 
in this material, 


DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR Co. 


189 Buffalo Street 


Jamestown, New York 
DETROIT CHICAGO 
ank Bldg 19 So. LaSalle St 


In All Principal Cities. 
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SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION IN HAWAII. 

The financial stringency which has troubled 
school administrators in many sections of the 
United States is also being felt in Hawaii. No 
schools have been closed on the island for want 
of funds, but the schools have been somewhat 
crippled on account of the lack of sufficient 
funds for the payment of salaries of an ade- 
quate number of teachers. 

All teachers in Hawaii are appointed and 
paid by the Territorial Department of Public 
Instruction according to a salary schedule pre- 
pared by the department and approved by the 
Governor, ete. 

The law relating to maintenance of school, 


Providing for teachers’ salaries, limits the 
amount of the monthly pay roll, that is, pro- 
vides for a maximum pay roll. This law was 


amended by the legislature of 1921 and the law 
a’ amended came into foree January 1, 1972. 
The provisions of the amended law reduced the 
Maximum monthly pay roll for January below 
that of the four preceding months, so that it 
was necessary to drop from the pay roll a cer- 
tain number of teachers. 

“The funds for teachers’ salaries are provided 
in this manner. All revenue is derived from 
the collection of the school tax ($2 per capita of 
all male citizens) plus the necessary additional 
funds from the taxes on real and personal prop- 
erty,” explains T. H. Gibson, deputy superin- 
tendent, “The superintendent must notify the 
treasurer, not later than fifteen days after the 
first of January each year as to the total 
mnt required to pay the salaries of teachers 
for the ensuing year. 


“This total amount is limited by the amended 
law to $4.50 per capita for each child of com- 
pulsory school age (6 to 15) enrolled in the 
public elementary schools the preceding year, 
plus the number over the school age enrolled in 
the high schools. The amount so calculated is 
the monthly pay roll from January Ist to 
August 3lst. For the last four months of the 
year an estimated increase of not more than 


7.5% in the enrollment as a basis for calcula- 
tion is allowed. The school year begins in Sep- 
tember. 


“In amending the law, the department asked 
for $5 for each child enrolled, regardless of age. 
This would provide for kindergartens as well as 
the elementary and high school grades, it was 
thought; but it has later been found that high 
school pupils cost $10 per capita on the average. 

“The law relating to teachers’ salaries, as 
originally framed, provided but two checks for 
the monthly pay roll—the salary schedule and 
the number of teachers to be continuously em- 
ployed limited to one for every twenty-five chil- 
dren enrolled at the time of the highest enroll- 
ment. But no legislature or finance committee 
has yet been found who can be persuaded to 
adopt this simple plan. All the teachers who 
were dropped have been reappointed or their 
places filled by others since September, except 
in the normal and high schools. 

“The department will have introduced at the 
next session of the legislature an amended bill 
asking for $5 per capita for each pupil enrolled 
in the elementary grades, regardless of age, 
plus $10 for each pupil enrolled in the high 
school grades—that will include junior high 
schools.” 

CHECK ON SCHOOL FAILURE. 

A method of cautioning pupils against failure 
has been inaugurated by the De Witt Clinton 
high school, New York City by resorting to a 
series of slips. 

This slip is to be handed out by the subject 
teacher whenever there are signs that the pupil 
is not doing his work properly and may fail for 
that reason. 

Each recitation 


teacher is required to file 


with the chairman of department a failure slip 
for each failure in his recitation classes at the 


end of the term. A slip should be started at 
the first evidence of the pupil’s failure. 

A pupil may be demoted to a lower term by 
the chairman after the sixth week. A pupil 
should not be dropped without the consent of 
the principal. 

In case a boy refuses to sign this slip when 
required he should be brought to the principal 
at once. 

I. I hereby acknowledge that I have re- 
ceived warning that my work in 
is unsatistactory (subject, 
(class), is unsatisfactory in the following par- 
ticulars: 

I promise to notify my parents at once of this 
warning and I realize that unless I keep my 
work up to the passing mark I shall be required 
to bring my parent to interview my teachers 
concerning my work. 

A EE Se Pr eee re 

a ere ree eee 
ET ery hy 

II. I hereby acknowledge that I have re- 
ceived notice that my work in the above subject 
is still unsatisfactory and that I have been no- 
tified to bring my parent within one week from 
date. I realize that failure to comply with the 
above notification will mean that my teacher 
will conduct me to the principal to be with- 
drawn from all classes until my parent has 
called. 

TN eee eee ere Pre ry 

SG 162s iv sas Raa eees chee 

III. I, the parent of the above boy, acknowl- 
edge that I have interviewed the teacher in the 
above subject concerning my son’s unsatisfac- 
tory work and that I realize that unless he 
keeps his work up to the standard of the school 
he may be: (1) Demoted to a lower term; (2) 
dropped altogether in the subject; (3) failed at 
the end of the term. 

Signed (parent or guardian) 

Per eee er ee re 

1V. Notwithstanding the above warning, ac- 
cording to my best judgment, the above pupil 
has not come up to the standard of the school, 
and is therefore failed. 

Signed (recitation teacher). 

Mid-term mark—Dropped (date). 
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tinues. 


equipment. 


applies particularly to schools. 


more. 


Examination mark—Demoted. 

Final mark—Failed (date). 

In the very exceptional case when a pupil is 
failed who has received no warning the teacher 
is required to file a detailed statement concern- 
ing the cause of the failure. 

A Study in Teachers’ Marks. 

A study of the distribution of teachers’ marks 
in the Junior-Senior High School was recently 
made at Waukesha, Wis., as a means of secur- 
ing greater uniformity in grading pupils’ work. 
The system of marks used is unique, there be- 
ing two parts, a letter and a figure, i. e., 7b, 8c 
or 9a. The letter stands for the teacher’s esti- 
mate of the pupil’s attitude and effort. The 
letter A means the pupil is doing his best, the 
letter B means he is working fairly well, C 
means he is trying very little, and D means he 
does not work. The figure is a measure of the 
quantity and quality of the work accomplished. 
It corresponds to the old percentage system, 
that is, the 9 equals about 92 per cent, 9 plus 
about 95 per cent, 10 equals about 98 per cent, 
and below 7 means a failure grade. 

In the study, each teacher was given a num- 
ber. The marks given by each were studied 
with the results indicated in the report submit- 
ted. The purposes of the study were to place 
before the teacher the average tendency, to de- 
trmine the extent of the failures, and to offer 
the teacher a guide to the number of exemp- 
tions. The total number of marks considered 
amounted to 4,603. The median grade in the 
study was 81.65 and the normal probability me- 
dian was 82.5. In the distribution of grades 
and the relation to normal probability curve the 
following results were indicated: 


Per Cent Per Cent 

Receiving Normal Receiving 

Mark (1922) Per Cent (1921) 
10 8 2to3 1.3 
9 plus, 9, 9- 21.8 20 23.3 
8 plus, 8—, 8 43.3 45 41.4 
7 plus and 7 25.8 25 23.6 
Failure 8.3 3 10. 


It will be noticed that the distribution of 
grades follows very closely the normal probabil- 
ity curve. A few of the very best pupils might 
be awarded with 10, that is, about two more out 
of every hundred. Some of the “7” students 


DURAND STEEL 


Businesses may rise and fall; administrations may change; 
but our schools must live as long as our civilization con- 


Durand Steel Lockers are part of the school’s permanent 
The school building itself may be outgrown 
or become unsuitable in location, but Durand Steel Lockers 
may be moved and used indefinitely. 


For this reason the old maxim, “the best is the cheapest,” 


of service of Durand Steel Lockers cost little if anything 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Bldg., Chicago , 
1521 General Motors Bldg., Detroit 
2421 1st National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh 
1821 Park Row Bldg., New York 


And the many extra years 


might become “8” students, and a few failures 
ought to become “7” students. 
In the distribution of letters, the following 


facts were noted: 


Per Cent Per Cent 
Receiving Receiving 
Marks (1922) (1921) 
A 32.4 47 
B 56.2 44 
C 10.9 8 
D 5 1 


There is no method of knowing whether this 
is a correct distribution. The average judgment 
of the teachers was that about one out of every 
three students was doing all that could be ex- 
pected and therefore should be exempted from 
semester examinations. Probably the teachers 
might work out collectively a definition of the 
effort required for each letter. Pupils know 
that teachers vary in their markings and that 
an effort might give them an A in one class or 
a B in another class. The comparison with 
1921 is interesting but not altogether helpful. 

In studying irregularities in teachers’ marks, 
the maximum average and minimum per cent of 
various marks given are indicated in the fol- 
lowing table: 


Maximum Average Minimum 
A 71 32.4 he 
) 58.2 21.8 0 
Failure 30 8.5 0 


Reading the table the marks show that one 
teacher gave 71 per cent of the pupils “A”, an- 
other teacher gave .7 of one per cent, while the 
average teacher gave 32.4. In determining the 
range of median grades, it was found that the 
median of one teacher was 89.4, that of another 
was 74.2, while that of a third was 81.65. 


Median 

Subject Mark 10 9 
Pre ree re 81.65 8 218 
OE SS ere 80.4 2 16.1 
ER rr er 85. 3 36.8 
IP iy 6h k8 0 884'65 wae 80.4 0 12.6 
HKiome Economics ......... 85.7 0 862 
eee 83.5 A 19.3 
Mathematics ............. 78.9 1 20.5 
Cg ee eee 82.6 2.3 28. 
Ee ne cs Shag a 82.2 2.1 24.1 





In studying the distribution of marks by sub- 


jects the following table gives some interesting J 


facts: 

The study brings out the facts that vocational 
subjects make the best showing, that mathe- 
matics has the lowest percentage of “A’s’’, while 
probably the average student spends fifty per 


cent more time on mathematics than on any | 
It is shown that 11.4 per cent | 
of the students do not work even reasonably | 


other subject. 


well. In a comparative study with previous 
years, considerable data were produced but the 
results have little value for the administrative 
staff since the teaching staff has changed. 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 

—The Nutley, N. J. schools, under the direc- 
tion of superintendent Paul R. Ratcliffe, have 
inaugurated the departmental system in the Lin- 
coln grammar school, including grades five, six, 
and seven. The fifth, sixth and seventh grades 
of the Lincoln elementary school have been 
placed on a departmental program with special 
teachers for the individual subjects. The or- 
ganization of the junior high school group com- 
prising grades seven, eight, and nine is in pro- 
cess of completion. These grades have been de- 
partmentalized, teachers have been placed in 
charge of individual subjects and the courses of 
study are being written with a view of meeting 
the capacities, needs and interests of the individ- 
ual groups. 


—Supt. E. E. Lewis of Rockford, IIl., recently 
completed the plans for a comprehensive build- 
ing’ program to be carried out at Council Bluffs, 
Ia. Mr. Lewis had previously worked out the 
plans for a building survey made some four 
years ago. 


~ 7 Below A B C D 
43.3 25.8 83 824 562 109 4 
44.3 29.2 102 36. 49.3 185 12 
43.2 13.9 88 39.2 57.4 3.4 
48.9 31.7 6.8 35.4 52. 122 A 
61.2 2.6 0 387.5 54. 8.5 
67.3 10.6 2.4 87.4 55.9 6.3 66 
31.3 31.9 15.3 26.4. 65. 84 2 
36.6 26.9 6.2 31.6 465. 21.9 16 
41. 25.3 75 269 616 109 4 
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Cross section of Fenestra reversible window, 
showing swing-out ventilator at the top 
and swing-in ventilator at the bottom 


Good Lighting 
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Ventilation 
Safety 

by sub- ° 
resting Easy Operation 
‘ational | 
“| Beauty 
’, while | 
fty a: Low Cost— 
on any | 
er cent 
sonably : 
revious | e e * 
mo All Combined in Arch LF 
ret | ombined in Architectural Fenestra 
d. 
| To those responsible for school fresh air, without draft—two im- the inside. There is no rattling. 
e, have | Construction these points of su- portant advantages of Fenestra Fenestra windows are weather 
hes, | Periority in Fenestra Reversible Windows. tight. 
a oe Windows pp ore And, equally important, Archi- Architectural Fenestra in the 
special | —— = very Asoo as tectural Fenestra provides greater hands of the architect has unlim- 
ap com- | ‘ANCE. P a ~~ voges “ they ac safety. The danger from fire iscon- ited decorative possibilities. The 
ent — ¢ se _the greatly oe siderably reduced. The solid steel attractive tracery effects and myr- 
nee the >. vest 7, buil a in members are fire-retardant and iad reflections add greatly to the 
meeting | © AMeTiCaN Schoo! DULGUNg. even help reduce insurance rates. appearance of the building. 
individ- . e , A ° . 

They admit from 20% to 30% The slightest touch will open With all these advantages the 
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narrow frame that is only possi- 
ble in a window made of steel. 


reason of the reversible ventilator, 
washing is made easy. All win- 














sash. Installation and maintenance 
costs always are lower. 





_ Scientific and controlled ventil- dow surfaces can be washed from All of these advantages are 
9 5} ation is insured by the “Swing more fully described and illustra- 
5 O12 O 99 F , . , 

4 ut” ventilators at the top that ted in the special Fenestra litera- 
2 4) expel impure air, and the “Swing ture which we will gladly send if 
3 ‘ In” ventilators below that admit you will write for it. 
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MEASURING A RECITATION: 


Wilson, superintendent of schools 


at Rankin, Pa., has recently devised a measuring 
scale to be used in measuring the work of the 


teacher in conducting a 


recitation. The scale 


takes into consideration the substance and the 


mechanics of the 


recitation and brings out a 


number of pertinent facts by means of which 
the success or failure of the classroom work is 


assured. 


It is clearly evident that the teacher’s 


influence has a strong bearing in the matters of 
example, motivation, memory training and dis- 
cipline. 

The scale, which is divided into three sections, 
is as follows: 


1. 


~~) 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 
16. 


17. 


18. 
19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 





‘If percentages are 


four. 


The Pupils—Mechanics of Recitation: 

Are pupils’ hands and faces clean, and is 
their hair brushed? 

Do pupils, from habit, assume fair standing 
and sitting postures ? 

Is their expression (English) reasonably 
fair in quality, showing results proportion- 
ate to the number of previous year’s school 
training they have had? 

Is their pronunciation of all common words 
good, and of uncommon words and proper 
names at least fair? 

Is their enunciation distinct? 

Does their diction show that they are at 
least aware of the desirability of a suitable 
choice of words? 

Are their voices good and clearly audible? 
Are there several voices that could be 
called pleasing ? 

Was adequate use made of blackboard, 
maps, charts, outlines, measures, real ob- 
jects, actual forms, flash cards, drill ma- 
terial, etc.? 

Was much time consumed in the move- 
ments of pupils, books or materials, or were 
such movements well planned and exe- 
cuted? 

Were the contents and limits of the lesson 
clearly understood by pupils? 

The Pupils—Substance of Recitation: 

Are pupils’ words a mere “re-citation” of 
the words of the book, or is their expres- 
sion largely, at least, their own? 

Are pupils developing a personality—i. e., 
do they show evidence of training in the 
development of their own initiative and re- 
sponsibility; and do they courteously ques- 
tion and answer one another ?—or does the 
teacher “overshadow” this by directing 
most of the pupils’ activities or suggesting 
much of their thinking and replies? 

Is there evidence of independence of 
thought on the part of pupils?—i. e., do 
they offer statements or ask questions, 
upon matter pertinent to the recitation and 
of value to it? 

Is there any contribution from special, col- 
lateral or individual study—of other texts, 
magazines, personal investigation, etc., or 
are they wholly from one common class 
text? 

Do the pupils do most of the talking? 

Did all, or most, of the pupils recite—or 
did a few “shine”? 

From the standpoint of satisfactorily cov- 
ering the essential points in the assignment 
did the lesson close with a feeling of suc- 
cess ? 

Was connection made with the substance of 
yesterday’s or preceding lessons? 

Was there evidence of (1) organization of 
subject-matter and (2) definite plan of 
recitation ? 

Was the recitation held reasonably close 
to the substance of the prepared lesson, 
or was there much talking about non-essen- 
tial or unimportant details? 


The Teacher: 
Was the teacher’s example in the quality 
of English, pronunciation and enunciation, 
good cheer, courtesy and self-control a 
good model ? 
Were “thought questions” and topics con- 


desired, rate each question as 
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spicuous in the recitation—or were they 
crowded out by “memory questions”? 

23. Did the assignment of the next lesson make 
suitable preparation for its difficulties and 
relative values? 

24. What “motivation” was made for studying 
the next lesson? Did some “bait,” chal- 
lenge “get across” to pupils in a way to 
make them want to attack it? 

25. Had any of the teacher’s time and atten- 
tion to be diverted to discipline per se, or 
was all needed discipline secured through 
the recitation itself? 

CRITICISING THE TEACHER. 


I have read with interest a good many arti- 
cles in the SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. 
Many of the discussions touch closely upon the 
work. The teaching profession is one that 
needs these things brought to light. 

It has often occurred to me that we teachers 
are criticised more than our share. We hardly 
ever suit exactly, but taking it on the whole, | 
am inclined to believe we come as nearly doing 
what is expected of us as any set of people 
engaged in public or semi-public work. I have 
usually rushed to the defense of the teacher. 
Of late, however, 1 have somewhat reluctantly 
come to the conclusion that there is some truth 
in two faults that are being pointed out in 
teachers. 

Recently, at a party in our town the presi- 
dent of a local bank expressed the hope that 
we would soon hire teachers on their merit and 
that salaries would be graded accordingly. He 
said he had about decided teachers should be 
paid less. I went into the matter with him. 
tor a number of years he argued that he had 
noticed that, regardless of how much salary they 
received, teachers were nearly always broke by 
spring and that he had usually had to loan them 
money to go home on. Last year he loaned a 
country teacher here money to buy a fur coat 
on the installment plan. This coat was of a 
quality and price which no one should think of 
wearing to a country school every day. 

Not so long ago the lady teachers put on a 
light opera and were obliged to dress in wooden 
shoes. It turned out that not a single one of 
them had cotton stockings. All had only ex- 
pensive silk hose, not appropriate for a Dutch 
dance. At the same time this group of teachers 
had a petition before the school board asking 
for an increase in salary. Needless to say the 
board thought the two conditions rather incon- 
sistent. 

Complaint is often made that pupils feel 
ashamed to wear poorer clothes to school than 
they now wear because the teachers dress too 
well. I think this is a little far-fetched because 
as a usual thing there are several pupils in 
every school who set the pace in the matter of 
dress regardless of how conservative teachers 
are. 

There is a point in the matter though that 
should not escape those engaged in the profes- 
sion: Very few teachers save any money at 
all, and even when they receive more salary, 
they make no conscious effort to save. I have 
observed those who have taught under me and, 
it seems to me, that only three of the women 
teachers have ever really saved money. One 
of them did it when teachers received $70 a 
month and paid $30 of it for board and nearly 
as much for a suit as now. It is fast putting 
the idea into the heads of people that no matter 
what is paid a teacher, she will spend it all 
and that she had better be paid less. People 
are again saying that teachers are the only well 
paid people and they continually point to the 
way teachers live and dress. 

Now, I am not blind to the fact that much 
of this criticism would exist regardless of how 
we act, but I do believe the younger lady teach- 
ers are extravagant if not foolish sometimes. 
They usually spend their first few pay checks 
almost as soon as they receive the money, and 
most of it goes for clothes and things they- do 
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THE LEVEL OF EDUCATION. 

The sentiment that the time involved in secur- 
ing a higher education is wasted, which was quite 
common not sO many years ago, does not exist 
any longer; and partly as a result of this and 
partly from other causes, the level of education 
is constantly rising. There was a time when a 
person who could read and write had attained 
the common level of education; following that 
period, a person who had gone through the 
grammar school had reached the common level. 
Now it is the high school—Dr. George Wheeler, 


= ae Superintendent of Schools, Philadel- 
phia. 





noyed by their indiscretions. 


for them to meet the best people in town. 


realize that they are away from home, often 
for the first time, and that they are not ip 
I have often been 


position to choose wisely. 
sorely disappointed. 


I have had young women begin keeping com- 


I have gone to q 
good deal of trouble to arrange receptions, get 
good rooming places for teachers and arrange 


F 
not have when they start out. I realize that 
girls wish many things which they are unable 
to have while in school, and that this is often 
the first money they have ever earned. They} == 
feel they must have those things. It seems) “* 
only proper, though, that a little moderation | 
would be helpful to the profession. C 

There is another criticism that goes even | —— 
. . . — 
deeper: the behavior of teachers outside of 
school. I am sometimes much shocked and ap. 


I 





pany with very undesirable young men, almost 


from the start. 


Oftentimes they were warned 


of this in a gentle manner that should ral R, 


caused them to take notice. 
not only school but public gossip. 


their attention that this is not proper. 
always makes a bad state of affairs. 


I have had them 
go out with high school boys until it became 


ip. Too many§ Bi 
times they are resentful when it is called to 


That 


In my experience I have had teachers who} % 
were actually crooked in their business dealings Se 


and who would not or could not do the square 
Fortunately 


thing even in the _ schoolroom. 
these are rare, but they do exist. 


I would not be inclined to the point of view } hi 


that all we hear along these lines is true. 


am simply writing this in the hope that some of 


those 


I al 


who are training teachers may take it L. 
upon themselves to correct some of the habits : 
of those who are sent out to teach. walla 

Teachers should take into consideration the 3 
fact that when they apply for a teaching position a] 
« 


they are anxious to bring before us all their good f 
They usually indicate their interest inf ° 
When they arrive Of 


points. 
church and community 


life. 


they should back up these claims by their daily be 


lives. When they fail 
it is only natural that 
them failures as guides of youth. 


signally in these 


I do not believe that teachers should be con- 
pelled to surrender their independence or indi- 
viduality but I am inclined to question Sunday 
“padding. 


night card parties and promiscuous 
A “SMALL TOWN” 
SUPERINTENDENT. 
Nov. Le 


1922 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES OUTSIDE REGU- 


LAR WORK. 


The board of education governing the Kent- 
public 
schools has issued its general regulations from 


land and Jefferson, Indiana, township 


lines 
people should consider 


which we quote the folowing sections governing for 
activities carried on outside of the regular} the 
school work: Un 

1. Beneficial school activities so long as they one 
do not interfere with good school work, and s¢ . 
long as they are conducted properly, will be en- _ 
couraged and aided by the school. 10! 

2. All such activities must be by permission} tion 
only and must be supervised by a teacher orf, », 
some other qualified person. Esch 

3. The school is absolutely not responsible} — 
for any socalled school activities given élsewhere} ‘TY 
than on the school area. Teachers present at} KN 
such functions do not represent the school. Se 

1. The name of the school or of any class a 


shall not be used by any class or persons giving 
entertainments, parties, or dances, at any place 
Credit will 
be withheld from any pupils violating this regu- 


other than in the school buildings. 


lation. 


5. Teachers are requested not to chaperone 
parties not given in the school buildings. If 
they do the school is not responsible for the 


same. 


6. Each class is required to select a spons0! 
from the teachers who is responsible for the ac 
No class meeting or a 
tivities of the class of any kind shall be under 
permission, advice and presence 


tivities of that class. 


taken without 
of the sponsor. 
7. School buildings 


will not be 


from the superintendent. 


8. School parties, games, plays, and all other 
outside activities must not be arranged for Mor 
day, Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thursday evenings 


without permission from the superintendent. 


9. Pupils are requested to refrain from & 
The first 
four evenings in the week should be used fo 
study as no pupil can do all the required wor 


tertainments four evenings a week. 


at school. 


used longer 
than 11:00 P. M. without special permissi@ 
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|REMEMBER 


—that in Cleveland KNO- 
BURN, Eureka and XXth 
Century Metal Lath have 
been used in nearly 90% 
of all recently erected 


schools. 


—in Philadelphia a ma- 
jority of modern schools 
have suspended ceilings 
and 2” solid partitions 
constructed with Metal 


Lath. 


—in New York KNO- 
BURN, Eureka, etc., are 
approved by the Board 
of Education, the $1,000,- 
000 Hempstead School 
being one example. 











HE fate of the children will be decided within the 
first fleeting minutes of the fire. Will they escape 
the swift rush of the flames? 

The Underwriters’ Laboratories have answered that 

question for you. After exhaustive and extreme “fire” 

tests they have awarded a full one hour rating to 


Ano-J3gurn 
METAL LATH 


“The Steel Heart of Plaster’’ 





This means that you can trust walls of incombustible 
plaster and Kno-Burn lath to bar the rush of any average 
fire for at least the first crucial 60 minutes—even when 
the customary wood studs and joists are used. 





or indi- A construction offering so great a measure of fire safety 
adding’ at such moderate cost must inevitably receive the careful 
. consideration of school architects who are endeavoring 
. to raise the present standard of school construction. 
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KNO-BURN. j 
See also Sweet's 
Catalog, Pages 

266-267 








METAL CO. 





Stops Fire-Prevents Cracks 


INCLUDED 


in the many hundreds of 
public schools in’ which 
KNO-BURN has been 
used, for the construction 
of 2” partitions, suspended 
ceilings, hot air ducts, cov- 
ering pipe chases, etc., are: 


Washington Irving High 
School, Chicago, 
Archt.—E. Roberts 
Lincoln High School, 
Seattle, 
Archt.—Edgar Blair 
Salt Lake City High 
School,, 
Archt.—Jas. L. Chesbro 
High School, El Paso, 
Archt.—Trost and Trost 
High School, Hibbing, 
Minn., 
Archt.—W. T. Bray 





CHICAGO 





No Cracks Mar 
the Plaster in the 
Chester High 
School, Chester, 
Pennsylvania (Ar- 
chitect Clyde 


Adams), in which 
this lath was used 
for suspended 


Ce ilings 
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GOOD FENCES 


NCHOR POST CHAIN LINK 
FENCES, high or low, are an ef- 
fective means of preserving boundaries 
between institutional and private grounds, 
without detracting from the good appear- 
ance of either property. The strength and 
neatness of their construction substitute 
pleasing, efficient barriers for awkward 
makeshifts. Thorough galvanizing and 
secure anchorage insures their perma 


ANCHOR POST 
IRON WORKS 


HUDSON TERMINAL BLDG. 
52 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


SALES AND ERECTING OFFICES 

79 Milk St 

Cleveland 
Detroit................4th Floor, Penobscot Bldg. 
141 Fourth St. 
: . Dearborn St 
ee eeeeeseess- Jericho Turnpike 
.....Room 404, 541 Wood St 
902 Main St. 
1604 Main St., East 
Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
2440-G 


Hartford, Conn..... 
Rochester, N. Y.... 
Philadelphia. . 











Lupton Projected Sash 


So handy to use! Just push or pull—no fasteners 
needed. Cannot warp, stick or rattle like wood windows : 
needs no weather stripping to make it snug. It’s a win- 
dow teachers like to use. 


Cost is surprisingly low. Ask your architect, and 
write for Catalogue No. 110. 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 


Clearfield and Tulip Sts. Philadelphia 
*Cleveland New York Pittsburgh Boston St. i 
*Chicago *Detroit *Buffalo *Atlanta BPH meen 


*Warchouses in these cities Agents in other: cities 


Canadian Manufacturers: The A. B. Ormsby Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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‘Firesafe Floors for Schools 


In no public buildings is fire 
safety more important than in 
schools. And not the least in 
importance is the fire safety of 
floors. Yet most forms of fire- 
safe floor construction involve a 
tremendous weight in materials. 


This can be avoided by the use 
of National Steel Joist floors, 
which have half the dead weight 
of other types of recognized fire- 
proof floors. Sturdy, sound- 
proof, economical and easy to 
erect. 


Write for booklet giving complete information. 


THE CENTRAL STEEL COMPANY Massillon, Ohio 
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Granite —The Noblest * Building Stone 
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| Not only is Granite the 
greatest withstander of wear but is less sus- 
ceptible to stain than any other stone. It 


National Building Granite 


H. H. Sherman, Secretary 
po aee at face Ree ae) \eeted,*. e eh jae 


wv Aid ud : 


In the New East Junior High School, Norfolk, Va., the entrance 


steps and thresholds and water table are of Granite. 


Peebles & Ferguson, Archts. 


Granite Used Where the Wear is Hardest 


More feet pass over the entrance steps and 
thresholds than over any other one place in 
It is the place where the wear is 


where nothing but 


way. 
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TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 
San Diego, Calif. The board of education 
has adopted an amendment to the rules govern- 
ing teachers’ absence. The amendment reads: 
In case of absence of teachers from duty on 
account of illness, principals may certify for a 
single day but certification in writing by a li- 
censed physician that the teacher was unable to 
perform her duties must be filed with the re- 
port of “teachers’ time” in all other cases. 
Where time is lost under certification, the 
teacher may receive full pay for the period of 
absence not to exceed ten days in any school 
year. 
Three days’ absence on full pay will be al- 
lowed at the time of death of any member of the 


immediate family, including parent, child, 
grandparent, husband, wife, brother, sister, 
uncle or aunt. Certification for the absence 


must be made by the principal. In no case may 
more than ten days’ pay be allowed. 

—Mount Vernon, N. Y. Every teacher, 
supervisor and superintendent has become affili- 
ated with the local teachers’ association, the 
county teachers’ association, and the state teach- 
ers’ association. 

“The school boards of the state like exceed- 
ingly the fair and blithesome flapper. Why 
should a sleek and well-fed teacher in Los 
Angeles be protected by the tenure law and not 
the remotest old teacher in the remotest canyon 
of our state?” 

This was ihe statement of Mark Keppel, presi- 
dent of the California Council of Education and 
Los Angeles county Superintendent of Schools, 
in speaking of the legislative changes of the 
tenure law before the eleventh annual institute 
of the bay sections council of the California 
Teachers’ Association at Oakland recently. 

Regarding the retirement salary bills, Mr. 
Keppel said: “The law is inadequate. I be- 
lieve in making a fight for what we ought to 
have, whether we get it or not. Teachers need 
4 grievance committee. The lawyers have one.” 

Keppel protested against the discrimination 
by school boards against women who have 
Passed their period of beauty, and said that a 
revision of the present tenure law was the only 
Solution of the problem. The hardest fought 


bill in the coming legislature, according to Kep- 
pel will be the teacherage bill. Teacherages at 
present, he declared, are as much in violation of 
the law as bootlegging and pointed out that a 
teacherage bill was passed by the last legisla- 
ture, but that the Governor did not sign the 
measure. 

—The board of education of Highland Park, 
Mich., two years ago, set aside $1,000 to be ad- 
ministered by the superintendent as a teachers’ 
revolving loan fund on which no interest was to 
be charged. The report for the period from 
September, 1920 to August, 1922 indicates the 
extent of the loans and the good it has done. 
The total number of loans was 235 and the total 
amount loaned was $17,394. The total length 
of the loans was 39 years, 6 months, and 7 days 
and the average time of the loan was two 
months and one day. The largest loan was $450 
and the smallest amounted to $5. The longest 
loan was for one year, six months and eight 
days, while the shortest was for one day. The 
total amount on hand on September first was 
$201.90. While the benefit derived by the board 
is not measurable, it appears that the value.of 
the cheerfulness, unconscious loyalty and other 
things secured by the operation of the fund has 
come nearer to the value of $17,000 than the 
$40 sacrificed in interest money. 

—Worcester, Mass. The school board has ap- 
proved a plan calling for the elimination of the 
minimum passing mark in the examination of 
elementary teachers for prospective positions in 
the schools. Under the present system, no 
teacher who obtains a mark below 75, is entitled 
to a place on the list of eligibles. The change 
means that the names of all teachers will be 
placed on the eligible list irrespective of the 
marks received in tests. 

The elimination of the passing mark require- 
ment, it is pointed out, does not lower the stand- 
ards of teachers entering the service. It pro- 
vides an opportunity for some teachers whose 
marks are below the present requirement, to ob- 
tain appointments in the schools, provided their 
experience in other cities has proven their teach- 
ing to be satisfactory. 

—Tamaqua, Pa. The school board has been 
obliged to employ married women as teachers 


is also impervious to moisture. 

There are many other interesting facts about 
Granite that are little understood. 

Our booklet, Architectural Granite, tells of 
these in a most interesting and profitable 


May we send you a copy? 


Quarries Association, Inc. 


31 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
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to fill several vacancies in the schools. The fall 
term opened with all teaching positions filled 
but later six teachers resiened to take positions 
elsewhere. As a result there were vacancies 
which the board was unable to fill without the 
aid of the married women. 

—The New York City Teachers’ Association 
has gone on record opposing the proposal of the 
board of education to lengthen the day of teach- 
er-clerks to eight hours. A resolution propos- 
ing that the association recommend that the 
board amend the preposed bylaw to a seven-hour 
day, inclusive of lunch, was carried with one dis- 
senting vote. ' 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

—Boston, Mass. Women school teachers, at 
the recent election, won their referendum for 
equal pay with men employed in the same 
duties. The teachers’ petition was won by a 
scant 3,000 votes, the figures being approxi- 
mately 70,000 in favor and 67,000 against. 

—The salaries of high school teachers in 
Seattle, Wash., are $34 below the annual aver- 
age of 26 cities, while grade teachers’ salaries 
are $201 greater than the general average, ac- 
cording to figures compiled by Mr. Louis Staude, 
comptroller of the school district. Charts pre- 
pared by Mr. Staude based upon a survey of 
cities having a population of 200,000 to 1,000,- 
000, show the average annual high school 
salary is $2,212. In Seattle it is $2,178. The 
average grade salary is $1,710, while in Seattle, 
it is $1,911. 

The maximum high school salary in Seattle 
is $2,400. Seventeen of the 26 cities have 
higher maximums, that of Newark, N. J., be- 
ing the highest with $3,800. Of the 300 Seattle 
high school teachers, only 106 or 33.1 per cent 
of the group, have the maximum rating. Seven 
of the 26 cities have a higher per cent drawing 
the maximum than Seattle. 

Seattle has 1,003 grade school teachers, of 
whom 454 receive the maximum rating, $2,100 
per annum. This maximum is exceeded by four 
among the 26 cities, Cleveland having a maxi- 
mum of $2,400, Denver, $3,080, Milwaukee 
$2,400, and Newark $2,700. 

In Seattle the minimum paid grade teachers 
is $1,500. Detroit and Oakland have the same 
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Wire school buildings the best way! 


AVE the wires run on the'surface, encased in strong 
rigid Wiremold Conduit. Then when you want 

to re-arrange class-rooms, to move partitions, you can 
change the position of your lights, swiftly and econom- 
ically, without the mess or fuss of tearing open walls 

















and ceilings. 


Wiremold is the best conduit for surface wiring, because 
it is sturdy, good-looking, easiest to apply, and least ex- 


pensive. 


For well-wired school buildings 


Specify — 


WIR 





MOLD 






CONDUIT 


American Wiremold Co., Hartford, Conn. 








minimum. None of the 26 cities has a higher 
minimum, the range being from $1,000 to $1,500. 
Columbus, New Orleans and Providence pay 
the $1,000 minimum. 

—Washington, D. C. A new system of rating 
teachers, designed to improve teaching in the 
District schools, has been proposed by a special 
committee on teachers’ ratings in a report sub- 
mitted in November to the teachers’ council. 
Favorable statements on the proposed change in 
rating have been made by a number of delegates 
to the council and it is expected that the report 
will be finally adopted. 

The report recommends that teachers be 
graded as follows at the end of each year: 

“S, superior; E, excellent; VG, very good; G, 
good; F, fair, and U, unsatisfactory. 

“A mark of fair shall be interpreted as a 
passing mark, but shall subject the teacher re- 
ceiving it to intensive supervision for the fol- 
lowing year. A mark of unsatisfactory shall be 
equivalent to a recommendation for dismissal. 

“Teachers shall be graded under the following 
heads and shall, in addition, receive a general 
grade expressing the final judgment of the 
supervising officer. , 

“1. Teaching and class work. 

“2. System, order, promptness, care of ma- 
terial, attention to heating, lighting, ventilation 
and hygiene. 

“3. Self-improvement, civic spirit, participa- 
tion in school and local activities. 

“4. Health (excluding artificial standards of 
under and over weight), cheerfulness, liking for 
human beings and tolerance. 

“5. Applied knowledge of related subjects. 

“6. Initiative, personality, inspiration, crea- 
tive force, school betterment, high potential 
value to schools. 

Requisite for High Rating. 

“Teachers who stand very high in all of the 
first five classes shall be marked excellent. 

“Teachers who stand high in four of the first 
five classes and do good work in the remaining 
class shall be marked very good. 

“Teachers whose work is good, but not excel- 
lent, in the first five classes shall be graded 
good. 

“Teachers who are, in the main, doing fair 
work, but who show indications of weakness in 





some of these five classes, should be 
fair. 

“Teachers recommended for dismissal shall 
be marked unsatisfactory. Before such unsatis- 
factory grade shall be effective as a basis for 
dismissal it must be verified by two other super- 
visory officers for a period of at least one semes- 
ter. 

“The few teachers who are excellent in the 
first five classes and who also excel in the quali- 
ties of class 6 shall be rated as superior teach- 
ers.” 

—Officials of the Ohio State Education De- 
partment have made.a study showing that the 
salaries of teachers in the state have not in- 
creased sufficiently since 1919 to be in excess of 
the cost of living. The average salary for 
teachers this year was estimated at slightly less 
than that received one year ago. 

In 1919 and 1920 the salaries of teachers 
amounted to approximately $31,125,687 and in 
1920 and 1921 they involved $43,753,585. This 
raise was allowed to keep pace with the high 
cost of essentials. In the nation as a whole in 
1920, the average annual salary of teachers was 
$871, an increase of 69 per cent over the salary 
of 19138. Figures were produced showing that 
the cost of living had increased one hundred per 
cent between 1913 and 1920. In 1920 the teach- 
er’s dollar was still less than 85 per cent of 
what it was in 1913. 

Figures compiled by the department of educa- 
tion show that in 1921 the average annual 
salary of state rural teachers was $922, while 
the salary today is slightly less. According to 
State Supt. Riegel, the amount paid out at the 
present time for salaries takes half of the 
school revenue, which in 1920 and 1921, came to 
$87,010,614. 

MONTANA EDUCATOR OBJECTS. 

In the November number of the American 
School Board Journal on page 66 an article en- 
titled “The Western School Man as a Tyne” was 
published which meets with some obiections on 
the part of F. L. Cummings of the Fergus 
County high school, located at Lewistown, 
Montana. 

The article in question states that “it is in- 
teresting to note that Montana also ranked first 
in the point of teacher’s salaries.” This Mr. 


marked 








Cummings holds as being incorrect. He says: 
“Any one who has ever read the Ayres’ report 
knows that Montana ranks fifteenth in point of 
teachers’ salaries.” 

The Kerr article also contains the following 
paragraph: “The old idea that a school super- 
intendent must appeal to the pupils as one im- 
mune from any of these human weaknesses as 
an example for them to follow has been ex- 
ploded. The father who has imprinted his char- 
acter on the life of his young son more than any 
one else can hardly expect a stranger, through 
a schoolman, to exemplify a higher standard be- 
fore his children than he himself has done.” 

Mr. Cummings comments on this in the fol- 
lowing manner: “Those in touch with the situ- 
ation know that such ideas are not held by a 
large majority of the western schoolmen. In 
fact, we would have a mighty bad type of citi- 
zenship if the school superintendents did not 
have better habits and better ideals than the 
majority of fathers. There would be little pro- 
gress toward high ideals if such school superin- 
tendents and teachers were not able by precept 
and example to instil higher ideals into the boys 
and girls under their instruction.” 

Mr. Cummings also says: “Colonel Ayres’ 
report as it stands has harmed Montana’s school 
system more than it has ever benefited it.” 

Hundredth School Anniversary. 3 

The first public school of East Rochester, N. 
V., was founded at a meeting held at the home 
of Caleb Fowler in the town of Perinton, Decem- 
ber 4th, 1822. The first money collected was 
$17.51 which went to pay the teacher’s salary 
for a year. The sum of $20 was voted to fit up 
a room for the school. Wood was furnished by 
each family, according to the number of children 
in school and the acceptance and measurement 
of the wood was left to the teacher. If it was 
not delivered by the first of January, following, 
an assessment was made against the family at 
the rate of 65 cents a cord. 

The anniversary was celebrated by the whole 
town. All the former students now alive par- 
ticipated. Today the district has twelve hun- 
dred pupils and forty teachers. Among the 
features of the celebration were addresses by 
H. R. Worden, president of the school board on 
the hundred years of progress. 
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Washington-Gladden Hiah School, Columbus, Ohio. 
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Elevation and section of typical window bay in 
Washington-Gladden High School. Notice the 
I'ruscon Balanced Ventilators swing in, affording 
100 per cent ventilation. 
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Wm. B. Ittner, F.A.I.A., Architect. 


1 Building Should 
Health” = wo. 2 tener rata 


“The initial requisite to health education is that the 
complete school environment should be a model for health. 
To accomplish this desired goal, cleanliness, 
perfect lighting, airiness and cheerfulness must, of neces- 
sity, constitute the eternal, unwritten laws of successful 
school planning.” 


sanitation, 


From “The School Plant in Present Day Education” 
By Wm, B., 


Architectural Forum 


Ittner, architect and school specialist. 
August, 1922. 

Truscon Steel Windows of the Perfection Balanced 
Ventilator type were selected for the Washington-Gladden 
High School at Columbus. They not only afford perfect 
daylighting and natural ventilation, but harmonize with 
the architectural treatment. 
plicity 1s the key 


This classic of Greek sim- 
building for the great civic center laid 
out by the City Plan Commission of the city capital. 


Steel Windows are used in than 2000 
schools in every part of the country from the simplest 
country great national landmarks like the 
Washington-Gladden High School and the Massachusetts 


Institute of Technok ey. 


Truscon more 


school to 


Naturally there are types and 
designs to meet every need. 





TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY 


Youngstown Ohio 





Sales and Engineering Offices in Principal Cities 


USCON 


STEEL WINDOWS 
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VIATION 


Lincoln was still a struggling country lawyer 
when Colt’s first began to manufacture fire 
arms. Today Lincoln is a tremendous name 
in history. And Colt’s reputation grows 
stronger with each passing year 












The Name 
That Colt’s Built 


INCE 1836 Colt’s name has meant strength, 
stability, and undiminished quality. The soldiers 
of the Civil War came to know Colt’s fire arms 
as dependable weapons, and their dependability has 
increased with new inventions that have come dur- 
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= ing the 86 intervening years. =e ; % 
= Colt’s has built an enviable name, but it is not for the Stas & 
4 manufacture of fire arms alone. Those same rigid ag z | ; 
= standards, that founded a reputation in one field, have Ste Bat. 3 
= been applied to the solution of a problem that has mm £2 5 if! 
= troubled the hotel and restaurant man for years. ‘. % ‘ Be 
= Colt’s has won a name for the production of the finest i} ae Seg 
= dish and silver cleaning machine that has ever been & Seg fs Ba] “s 
EL made! ay ad 
= This machine is the AUTOSAN. We make it with all the pre- = TE Sts 
= cision with which we make pistols, and with all the painstaking 4 Be- Fo ; 
= care. We make it of bronze because other metals cannot stand <2 t re Be § 
= up against the scalding aklalis which clean china and silver. ‘ Ee Sj 
= We make it so efficient that it cuts payrolls in half, and saves ¥e ce 
= 60 per cent of the losses from breakage and chipping of china G- 
alle mmm and glassware. We make AUTOSAN in the world’s largest = : Y 


dishwashing machine plant. 


AUTOSAN is another reason to make us proud of the reputa- 
tion that Colt’s has achieved. 


ies Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co., = 
Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 


Folder 8. B.-68 is a fund of information 
2 for men who need to know more about what 
it costs them to wash tableware. Write us. B-68 


AUTOSAN 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED V.S. PAT. OFFICE 


DISH AND SILVER CLEANING MACHINE 
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Sani-Onyx is better than 
Marble or Tile for Wains- 
coating, Paneling, Baths, 
Toilets, Showers and Floors. 
Specifications requested for 
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lunchroom equipment. 








Sani-Onyx Table Tops are radiantly.white, durable, easy to clean 
and as hard and smooth as polished glass. This type of material 
is non-absorbent and will not collect grease or dirt. Fruit juices 
and even the strongest acids have no effect on Sani-Onyx. No 


Sani Products Co. 


Lunch Room Gquipment that is Gasy to Clean 


Educators now realize the necessity of school lunchrooms—a place 
where pupils can get a good, wholesome meal at reasonable cost. 
The illustration above is typical of a modern school lunchroom 
equipped with Sani-OnyxTop, Sani-Metal Base Tables. We 
have made hundreds of similar installations in schools all over 
For those who want the utmost in sanitation and 
durability, this type of equipment is more widely used than any 
y other. You should investigate thoroughly before specifying your 


\—(¢ 





matter what you spill, a damp cloth will remove it instantly. 
Sani-Metal Table Bases are made of special metal, heavily 
coated with porcelain enamel. There are no crevices for dirt and 
grease to collect. Wet brooms and mops which are so injurious to 
the ordinary varnished kind, have no effect on Sani-Metal. 
A schooi lunchroom is a permanent investment and requires 
permanent equipment. We have it. 


Write for Catalogue 
We will be glad to send you our illustrated literature showing 
all kinds of Sani equipment suitable for schools and colleges. 
Our engineering department will lay out your space free of charge. 


These materials may be purchased from local distributors. 
export department completely equipped to handle foreign businets. 


Sani Building, North Chicago, Ill. 


Canadian Factory: Sani Products Co., Ltd. 
284 St. Helens Ave., Toronto, Candda 
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A recent installation in the 
Spaulding School, Chicago, 
lll., featuring No. 313-T 
Sani-Onyx Top Tables with 
Sani-Metal Bases and 411-P 
Stools. 
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') PERSONAL NEWS 
,. SCHOOLOFFICIALS = 


AMONG SUPERINTENDENTS. 

B. W. Bardwell, superintendent of Wood- 
stock, Ill., heads the northeastern division of 
the Illinois Teachers’ Association. 

—Mr. R. N. Young, formerly principal of the 
high school at Stillwater, Minn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools. Mr. Young 
succeeds J. C. Davies who has resigned. 

Mr. E. C. Witham, formerly superintendent 
of schools at Putnam, Conn., has accepted the 
position of Director of Research for the public 
schools at Wilmington, Del. 

—Supt. S. S. Dickey has been reelected head 
of the schools at Berea, G. Mr. Dickey is one 
Tea youngest superintendents in northern 

io. 

—Miss Elizabeth Russum has been elected 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
Idaho. 

—Mr. Charles S. Jackson, superintendent of 
schools at Lynn, Mass., has announced his re- 
tirement to take effect in January. Mr. Jack- 
son has served the schools as high school prin- 
cipal and superintendent for 32 years. 

—Supt. M. C. Lefler of Lincoln, Neb., has been 
reelected for a term of three years, at a salary 
of $6,500. 

—Mr. B. F. Schafer, for the last two years 
principal of the high school at Jacksonville, I1., 
has been elected superintendent of schools. Mr. 
Schafer succeeds H. A. Perrin who has accepted 
the superintendency at Joliet. 

Miss Agnes Winn of Seattle, Wash., has 
been appointed assistant secretary of the Na- 
tional Education Association, with headquarters 
in Washington, D. C. 

—Dr. John W. Carr of the Kentucky State 
Education Department has been appointed 
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President new State Normal School at 
Murray. 

The resignation of Prof. Carroll G. Pearse as 
president of the Milwaukee Normal School was 
submitted on December 1st to Charles S. Van 
Auken, president of the Wisconsin Board of 
Normal Regents. The resignation became 
effective January first. 

In presenting his resignation, Prof. Pearse 
gave as his reasons the failure of the board 
of regents to meet the needs of the Milwaukee 
School for additional buildings, and the pro- 
posal to eliminate from the curriculum the fine 
arts course and the college courses now given 
in the normal. Prof. Pearse also disagreed with 
the policy of the majority of the board in refus- 
ing to undertake certain lines of educational en- 
deavor which he regarded as essential to the 
teachers of the Badger State. 

Mr. E. P. Chapman has accepted the super- 
intendency of the schools at Strasburg, Ill. Mr. 
Chapman succeeds Prof. Harney who resigned. 

—Miss May E. Francis, on January 2nd, will 
take over the office of state superintendent of 
schools of Iowa, which has been held by Mr. P. 
E. McClenahan. A controversy has been in pro- 
gress over the status of the office, inasmuch as 
the incumbent holds his term expires in July, 
1923, and the executive council has ordered 
that Miss Francis take office on January 2nd. 
Miss Francis will be given a certificate of elec- 
tion for a term extending from January, 1923, 
to January, 1927. 

—Mrs. Grace Stanley, of San Bernardino 
County, California, has been appointed superin- 
tendent of elementary education for the state, 
sueceeding Dr. Margaret McNaught who re- 
tires on February first. Mrs. Stanley is a grad- 
uate of Stanford University and recently has 
been a member of the faculty of Chaffey Union 
Junior College at Ontario, Canada. 

—The trustees of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York, have appointed Dr. 
Stephen S. Colvin, of Brown University, as Pro- 
fessor of Education. Prof. Colvin has a nation- 
wide reputation for his studies in psychology 
as applied in the field of the measurement of in- 
telligence. He is a graduate of Brown Univers- 
ity and has studied in various universities both 
in this country and abroad. He has held pro- 
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fessorships in Brown University and in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Announcement has also been made of the 
appointment of Dr. Albert Shiels to a professor- 
ship in education. Dr. Shiels is a graduate of 
the College of the City of New York. He was 
at one time district superintendent of schools of 
New York City and later director of the division 
of reference and research. He filled the office 
of superintendent of schools at Los Angeles 
from 1916 to 1919 and since that time has been 
identified with movements affecting the immi- 
grant and foreign population. Dr. Shiels’ ap- 
pointment is for service on the Schiff founda- 
tion, which has been endowed by Mr. F. M. War- 
burg in memory of Jacob N. Schiff. 

Dr. Robt. M. Bolenius, secretary of the board 
of education of Lancaster, Pa., since 1906, died 
on November 13th. Dr. Bolenius was a mem- 
ber of the board since 1885 and had served the 
schools for a period of 37 years. 

-Mr. William A. Loeser, president of the 
board of education at Greenport, N. Y., for the 
past two years, died at his home in that city on 
November 17. Mr. Loeser had served three 
terms of three years each on the board. Mr. 
A. W. Young was elected to fill the office of 
president and Mr. G. E. Sterling to fill the va- 
cancy on the board. 

—Mr. David Whitworth, of Paoli, secretary of 
the school board at Tredyffrin, Pa., has pre- 
sented his resignation to the president of that 
body. The resignation was presented in the 
interests of harmony and efficient operation of 
the schools. 

—Dr. H. C. Hughes of DuBois, Pa., has been 
unanimously reelected as president of the school 
board for the third successive year. 

—Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, superintendent of 
school buildings for the New York City board of 
education, at present on leave of absence, has 
decided not to return to the service after Jan- 
uary first. Mr. Snyder has applied for a pen- 
sion and has announced his retirement with the 
beginning of the new year. Mr. Snyder had 
originally intended to retire, but at the urgent 
request of President Ryan and Supt. Ettinger 
he was induced to reconsider his action and to 
take an extended leave of absence. 
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Sheboygan High School 
Sheboygan, Wis. 


Muskegon Heights High School 
Muskegon Heights, Mich. 





Shaw Technical High School 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Madison Vocational School 
Madisor i Wis. 


Jacksonville 
High School 


Jacksonville ) Til. 
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Accepted ~ 
Standard of Qua lity 


5 BS) HE overwhelming number of schools of every 
Med fe") type and size that have selected “Master-Made” 
Cafeteria Equipment is in itself sufficient evidence 
of the position of leadership that it holds in the field. 



















| This enviable reputation is the result of confidence that 
: has been built upon dependable quality and skilled ser- 
. vice. The School Boards of these schools are accord- 


ing recognition to the fact that only in quality is real 
economy achieved. Our School Cafeteria Portfolio No. Y93 which 
contains much valuable information will be sent to you upon request. 
The general welfare of your community demands that you consider 
the physical as well as the mental development of the children. 


The school cafeteria is a vital necessity because it assures proper 
nourishment so essential to good health and active minds. 








| i 
Jac h son, Miss. aa | . ae ; 
re _ al en 
McKinley High School : © 
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PICK=COMPANS 


+ | RANDOLPH ST. ~ CHICAGO 
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More Than 60,000 
Days Ago 


} pEVOE has had 168 years of 

paint manufacturing ex- 
perience—not the experience of 
one man but of a large group 
of men, generation after genera- 
tion. Devoe was founded in 


1754—over 60,000 days ago. 


Every box of Devoe School 
Colors is backed by the accumu- 
lated manufacturing experience 
and the traditions of quality that 
are the natural result of this 
venerable record. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 


New York Chicago 




















Lincolnwood eaua Evanston, Ill. Perkins, Fellows & Hamilton, Archts. 
THE RIGHT KIND OF FLOORS ARE IMPERATIVE IN SCHOOLS 


Every one admits that correct lighting, ventilation, and 
desk equipment have a vital effect on scholarship. 

But what about floors? 

Floors are just as important as these other factors. A 
hard, rasping floor is very tiring. The noise from them is 
distracting, and prevents best efforts by teachers as well as 
pupils. A floor that is dusty, or that has cracks, is impos- 
sible to keep clean, and is detrimental to health. 

Overcome all these serious common faults by laying 
T-M-B Flooring over all school floors, in class rooms, assem- 
bly rooms, corridors—everywhere. 

T-M-B Floors are highly sanitary, having no seams or 
cracks. They have a dense, dustless texture that is noiseless 
and warm underfoot. Their resiliency makes them restful to 
walk on. They will not show wear for many years, and can 
be installed and maintained at a low cost. An investigation 
will conclusively demonstrate their superiority. 


Write Dept. & 


for full information Sas Hastie Paves 





THOS. MOULDING BRICK CO., 133 Washington Street, Chicago 



































A SCREWDRIVER 
GIVES ACCESS 
FOR REPAIRS 


ANTI-SCALDING 


COMPRESSION 
PRINCIPLE WITH 
ADJUSTMENT 


RENEWABLE 
VALVE SEATS 


THE NIEDECKEN MIXER 


Is The Supply Control 
of 


Which Makes Them Reliable 
Under All Conditions 


Note the simple construction of the MIXER. The 
few parts subject to wear can be readily replaced 
even after years of use, making it practically ever- 
lasting. Then there’s a saving of water. 


Write for Bulletin SB15X HOFFMANN & BILLINGS Mrc.Co 
MILWAUKEE, VU. S.A 





THE INCOMPARABLE 





PATENTED 


|NIEDECKEN MIXER 
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School Cafeteria 
Equipment 

A Specialty of Van’s 


For over 70 years, we have been installing 
Kitchen, Dining Room and Cafeteria 
Equipment. We are equipped with every 
facility to render the greatest service to 
our customers. 
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Stegemeier’s New Cafeteria at Indianapolis. 


' tion. 


It is a typical Van installa- 
The counters and tables are arranged to give maximum efficiency. 


We maintain a staff of engineers and food 
service experts that will look into your 


problems and advise you or your archi- 
tects. 


| We have recently issued a catalog of 
' 364 pages displaying the individual 
items of Van’s equipment. This book 
should be in the hands of every buyer 
of Cafeteria and Kitchen equipment 
for schools to facilitate quick and satis- 
factory replacements. Write for your 
copy. 


Write 


She john Van Range © 


EQUIPMENT FOR THE A ngs eee AND SERVING OF FOOD 











FG. Co. 
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School Bonds Carry in Election by Six to One 
Vote. 

With a double building program of rehabilita- 
tion and expansion of the San Francisco schools 
outlined, initial steps toward the construction of 
the new buildings and the acquisition of addi- 
tional school lands with the $12,000,000 made 
available for such purposes at the election in 
San Francisco November 21 will be taken at a 
conference at which will he present Mayor 
Rolph, Fred Dohrmann, Jr., president of the 
board of education; T. A. Reardon, president of 
the on of public works; City Architect John 
Reid, Supervisor Ralph McLeran, chairman 
of the phe. committee of the board of super- 
visors. 

As outlined by the board of education, the 
building program contemplates the construction 
of thirty new schools in all parts of the city 
and the purchase of additional school play- 
ground space wherever necessary. The second 
feature of the program is one of expansion of 
the schools so as to meet the needs of the city 
as the population increases from year to year. 
At present sixty additional classrooms are 
needed yearly to accommodate the 2600 new 
pupils in the schools, President Dorhmann said. 

“Our problem is not the problem of any one 
district in San Francisco but the problem of 
every school in the city today and twenty years 
from today,” President Dohrmann declared. “A 
comprehensive survey will be begun immediately 
by the school department as a basis for a defin- 
ite plan for beginning the work of rebuilding 
and expanding.” President Dohrmann pointed 
out that it will be at least a year before con- 
struction of the first school under the bond issue 
is under way. He also called attention to the 


fact that the bond issue would not eliminate the 
need for the special school tax each year to pro- 
vide funds for the normal expansion purposes. 

The $12,000,000 school bonds will bear the 
date of March 1, 1923, and will be sold from 
time to time as the money is needed for school 
construction. Redemption of the bonds begins 
in five years. 

AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

The annual county board convention held at 
Stevens Point, Wis., in November was attended 
by five hundred persons. 

Christopher W. Johnson who served as a 
member of the St. Louis, Mo., school board for 
a period of 25 years resigned owing to a lack of 
progress made by the schools. He says: “Rea- 
sons for this obstruction of progress can be 
found in the lack of co-operation among mem- 
bers of the board for the best interests of the 
public schools and in the absence of foresight 
and vision so necessary in an organization 
charged with the responsibility of the future 
development of an educational system that 
should predominate.” 

—Okmulgee, Okla. An opportunity high 
school has been in operation in the central part 
of the city for two years past. Every child over 
12 years of age, who has not finished the sixth 
grade, is sent to this school. He is placed 
under special teachers and an effort is made to 
provide the work for which he seems best fitted. 
The plan is of advantage to the pupils of the op- 
portunity school because it enables them to take 
work in which they are weak and to proceed 
with other courses of a more advanced grade. 
It is also of advantage to the normal classes 
since it enables the pupils to proceed at a faster 
rate of speed. 

—Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. The board of edu- 
cation has adopted an accounting system recom- 
mended by the U. S. Bureau of Education. The 
school budget for the year amounts to $243,995. 
Of this amount, $180,100 is to be raised by 
special tax. 

—Oil City, Pa. Retardation of pupils in the 
schools costs the city about $75,000, according 
to a report of Supt. Leroy Weller made to the 
board of education. Apparently there is no 
single cause for the condition as there is no case 


of subnormality in the school system. It will 
be the chief duty of the superintendent this 
year to seek out the reasons for retardation and 
to apply the remedy both for financial and edu- 
cational reasons. 

—Wilmington, Del. The platoon system has 
been introduced in one of the schools to relieve 
some of the faults of the educational program. 
The plan was adopted following an exhaustive 
survey which sought the elimination of the part- 
time evil and a more general use of the building. 
The plan will later be extended to other schools 

—The 1922 law relating to the election of 
school trustees in Kentucky repeals the 1920 
law and school commissioners now in the office 
hold over until the provisions of the 1922 law 
become operative in 1923, according to the Ken- 
tucky Court of Appeals. The court overruled a 
motion to dissolve the temporary injunction 
granted Nick Reid in the Bath Circuit Court en- 
joining the county clerk from placing the names 
of candidates on the ballot. The court held that 
the clerk had no authority to place the names 
of candidates on the ballot and that the Circuit 
judge of Bath County did right in issuing the 
restraining order. 

—Elgin, Ill. The board of education in view of 
the provisions of a state law on fraternities, 
has ordered a thorough investigation among 
students of the high school. The action is in- 
terpreted as a warning to high school students 
who are suspected of belonging to Greek letter 
organizations and secret societies. Organiza- 
tion of secret societies under the guise of school 
clubs are termed “evasions” by the president of 
the board. 

—The right of student fraternities to exist in 
the high schools of Missouri has been sustained 
by the Supreme Court in a decision enjoining 
the St. Louis board from debarring fraternity 
members from student activities and graduation 
exercises. The decision reverses an opinion of 
the Circuit Court which denied an injunction 
and held the board was within its power in 
adopting a discriminatory rule against members 
of the fraternities. 


In the decision, the court held that the right of 
children to attend the schools cannot be restricted 
as in the anti-fraternity rule, without unjust 
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The drain lines carrying acid wastes from the school laboratory must resist the corroding effect 
of these wastes or there will be continual repairs and damage. 
Duriron drain pipe, besides being entirely resistant to all acids, answers every plumbing require- 
ment for the sanitary waste line as well, and so one line may be used both for the acid and the sanitary 


waste. 


No other acid resisting pipe will fulfill these dual requirements. 
Save the structure. 


Save one line. 
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The Duriron Company, Dayton Ohio 
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discrimination. No rule should be adopted, the 
court said, which attempts to control the con- 
duct of pupils out of school hours, after they 
have reached their homes. 

—Houston, Tex. Through a recent decision of 
the Supreme Court, 28 square miles of territory 
outside the city limits has been added to the in- 
dependent district of Houston. The action was 
taken in the suit of certain taxpayers in former 
district No. 25 against the city council, filed 
after the council had attempted, by ordinance 
to divorce the schools of the district from the 
city schools. 

It appears that since 1910 the city had been 
taking into its limits portions of the former 
district 25, which borders on the city on the 
north. In these annexations no bond or other 
fiscal adjustments had been made with the dis- 
trict and the board of trustees had finally asked 
for a settlement. As a result, the city admin- 
istration took the district into the Houston in- 
dependent school district. 

This year certain bond attorneys questioned 
whether school bonds to be issued would be 
valid, since the district was not in the city but 
in the Houston School District. The city coun- 
cil thereupon passed an ordinance casting out 
the foster child. The taxpayers followed with 
an injunction suit. The Galveston ceurt of 
civil appeals upheld the legality of the consoli- 
dation and the city applied to the Supreme 
Court on a writ of error, which was denied. It 
is now believed that the objection of bond attor- 
neys will be removed by the action of the 
Supreme court in affirming that the district is 
legally a part of the Houston district, although 
not in the city proper. 

—New Orleans, La. Rules governing cor- 
poral punishment have been given out recently 
by Supt. G. M. Gwinn. The rules provide that 
no corporal punishment may be given to a stu- 
dent in the high school. In grade schools, only 
boys may be so disciplined, but only in the pres- 
sence of the prinicpal. The rules for adminis- 
tering punishment are very strict and provide 
that only a ruler or similar object may be used. 
Supt. Gwinn holds that the need for corporal 
punishment arises very seldom in the schools. 

—Columbus, O. The board of education is 
without legal authority to purchase or sell 
school supplies other than textbooks, to pupils 


at a profit of ten per cent, according to a deci- 
sion of Attorney General Price. In the same 
opinion, it was held that the board may legally 
buy textbooks with school funds and turn them 
over to school principals or members of student 
councils to be sold, the profit to be retained by 
those selling the books. A contract for the sale 


of books may be made with any responsible 
persons. 
-Memphis, Tenn. Radical changes in the 


education laws ef the city and state at large 
are proposed to enable the city schools to keep 
up with the march of progress. These include 
an increase of two members on the board of 
education making a total of seven; a manda- 
tory tax of 65 cents for school purposes with 
the resultant fund to be independent of other 
municipal purposes; authorization of the city 
school board to construct parental schools for 
incorrigibly truant children, and the granting 
to cities of more than 10,000 school poulation, 
authority to compel children between 17 and 21 
years of age to take part time education. 

—Williamsport, Pa. The teachers of Lycom- 
ing County, at a recent conference, undertook a 
study of the new state course in geography 
which has been worked out by a committee ap- 
pointed by the state education department. The 
new course emphasizes a sequence of geography 
through the grades from the first to the eighth 
grade, and trains the child in obtaining original 
sources of information. The course eliminates 
the large quantity of dry, meaningless facts 
concerning boundaries and numerous other 
things and gives the child a better conception 
of information of real value to him in later 
years. 

—The school board of Newburyport, Mass., 
has registered its opposition to the proposal to 
raise the compulsory school age from 15 to 17 
years, which would also raise the continuation 
age to 16 years. The board has instructed the 
senator and representative to inform the state 
legislature that such action is not desirable at 
the present time. 

—The associated school committee of the civic 
leagues of Flatbush, N. Y., recommends a paid 
school board. Its contention is that, while the 
present school board is made up of public 
spirited and well intentioned citizens, the task 
assigned to them is too large to do it full jus- 


tice. It recommends that men be employed who 
can give all their time to the work. 

—The New York City board of education owns 
a warehouse full of old style square pianos 
which it has been unable to sell. Besides, under 
the law, the board cannot destroy them. Legal 
advice on how to get rid of them will be sought. 

-A dinner was recently tendered in honor 
of George J. Ryan, president of the board of 
education of New York City. Mayor Hylan 
praised Mr. Ryan for the drastic manner in 
which he was speeding schoolhouse construc- 
tion. 

—The Hackensack, N. J., school board ap- 
proved a student traffic cop system whereby the 
boys patrol the street crossings near school 
buildings before and after school hours. 

-Arthur S. Somers, member of the New 
York City board of education is also the presi- 
dent of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
thus bringing the business men of that city into 
sympathetic touch with Greater New York's 
gigantic school problem. 

—Suit was recently brought in the Circuit 
Court at Newport, Ky., to enjoin the members 
of the Campbell County Board of Health from 
enforcing compulsory vaccination for school 
children. It appears that a pupil 8 years of age, 
had been refused admission to school because 
she had not been vaccinated. The county board 
of health had endorsed the enforcement of the 
vaccination law by the local authorities. 

—Akron, O. School children have been given 
free dental service. The board has an appre 
priation of $5,000 for the first year’s work, 
which has been placed in charge of a dentist 
and nurse. 

—Bloomington, Ill. The board of education 
has refused to permit the city health commis- 
sioner to make physical examinations of the 
school children. The refusal is based on the 
ground that there is no epidemic and that such 
examinations would trespass upon the rights 0 
the children. 

—The Supreme Court of California has de- 
cided that the King James Version of the Bible 
is sectarian in character. The decision reverses 
a ruling of the Superior Court permitting the 
purchase of two copies of the Bible for the school 
library. The court held that the acquisition | of 
the Bibles by the school would be in direct vie 
lation of the school law. 
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How Vitrolite Solves the Problem 


The new Cobb-Cook 
School, Hibbing, Minn., 
is recognized as among 
the finest and most mod- 
ern in the United States. 
Wainscoting and toilet 
partitions are Vitrolite, 
of course. 


of Vandalism in Schools 


Wooden and marble wainscoting and plaster walls in corridors and par- 
titions in washrooms have an uncanny attraction for the knife, pencil 
and crayon of embryo sculptors, carvers and poets. 

This state of affairs can be stopped instantly and effectively — with 
Vitrolite—when used for wainscoting and wall and ceiling surfacing 
in corridors; table and counter tops in cafeterias, and toilet partitions 
and wainscoting in wash rooms. The Vitrolite surface gives a wear 
seven times greater than marble. 

Better than marble, harder than flint, stainproof, acid resisting and sanitary. 


Cleans easily with a damp cloth. Restful to eyes and nerves, changeless, 
always looks new and spotless—and first cost is last cost. 


Complete information and working data on request. 


THE VITROLITE COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce Building—Chicago 


Service Organizations in Principal Cities in 
America and Overseas 
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connecting door 


Ridge St. P. 8.—Newark, N. J. 
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Other Wilson Products 


1. Rolling Steel and Wood Doors. S. 
. Horizontal Folding and Air i. 


To insure the 


on any 


14 East 36th St., New York. 
Offices in Principal Cities. I 
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Diffuselite and Awning Blinds 
Disappearing Door and Rolling 
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THE TEACHER’S WAGE AND LIVING 
COSTS. 

At Boulder, Colorado, the teacher’s wage has 
been subjected to an analysis as to its pur- 
chasing power. This analysis is based on the 
retail price of 22 commodities and covers a 
period of fifteen years. The figures have been 
tabulated as follows: 


Average Index Purchasing 


Monthly Number, Power of Gain Loss 

Year Salary 22 Articles Salary Per Cent Per Cent 
1907 $ 68.75 R2 83.8 5.27 00.00 
1908 71.25 R4+ 84.8 6.33 00.00 
1909 73.47 &9 82.5 4.15 00.00 
1910 76.12 93 81.8 3.50 00.00 
1911 77.60 92 84.3 6.38 00.00 
1912 78.67 98 80.2 1.74 00.00 
1913 78.88 100 78.8 0.00 00.00 
1914 85.00 102 83.3 5.76 00.00 
1915 85.00 101 84.1 6.42 00.00 
1916 85.55 114 75.0 0.00 6.21 
1917 85.70 146 58.7 0.00 38.45 
1918 93.43 168 55.6 0.00 52.52 
1919 106.09 186 57.0 0.00 60.55 
1920 112.10 203 55.1 0.00 73.38 
1921 141.42 156-2 90.6 23.40 00.00 
Total per cent loss or gain....... 63. 05 231.11 
63.05 

Net total percentage of loss....... 168.06 


156-2 Kight months, January to August. 


In presenting this statement Superintendent 
W. V. Casey says: “The conclusion is that 
teachers have already taken their losses, and 
are not nearly even with the world to-day. To 
talk a reduction of wages in the face of these 
facts is to ignore fairness and justice.” 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Paterson, N. J. Increases of $100 or $200 
based on the several groups of teachers, have 
been given to 550 instructors. Under the new 
schedule, elementary teachers receiving less than 
$1,900 receive $100 more than their salary pre- 


vious to September first. Those receiving 
$1,900 receive $200 more. In the case of the 
high school teachers, the regular increase of 


$200 is given, and the same amount is given all 
other teachers on their anniversaries. No high 
school teachers will receive more than $3,000 
without meeting the special requirements 
adopted by the board. 


Illinois teachers’ salaries are 32 per cent 
more than the cost of living, according to R. C. 
Moore, secretary of the state teachers’ associa- 


tion. As compared with figures on the cost of 
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living published by the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor, teachers’ salaries have _ in- 
creased 94 per cent in eight years. 

Taking the cost of living at 100 in 1913, Mr. 
Moore’s tables show that this cost had risen to 
147 in 1921, and the average of salaries for 
teachers had risen to 194, the former showing a 
47 per cent increase, while the latter showed a 
94 per cent increase. The average of all 
teachers’ annual salaries in the state in 1921 
was $1,286. 


The Knowledge 


That Comes Only From Experience & 
Is At Your Service I] 


To those of you who realize that movable partitions 
are essential in every 
two school buildings are alike. 
partitions built exactly alike. 


39,000 orders that we have executed, 
back over 47 years, scarcely two have been alike. 
ing partitions must be made to order and here is where 


ease of operation and the perfection of 
finish to which you are entitled, every part of Section- 
Fold Partitions is made in our own shops. 
order is made to order. 
Wilson products have been standard for 47 years. 
The other reasons why, are told in a most interesting 
way in a pamphlet we have recently published. 
would be glad to send you a copy or advise with you 
work you may have in mind. 


J. G. Wilson Corporation 
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In 1913 teachers had 100 cents to purchase 
every 100 cents’ worth of the cost of living. 
Now they have 194 cents for every 147 cents’ 
worth of the cost of living. Therefore, teachers 
are paid 32 per cent more than the cost of living, 
and their financial condition has improved 32 
per cent. 

-West Frankfort, Ill. 
in grade 
No. 68, 


Ninety-one teachers 
schools of Consolidated School District 
embracing city and rural schools in 


Deming and Frankfort townships, walked out 
recently, following the defeat of a $68,000 bond 
election. The bond issue was for the purpose of 


paying outstanding orders of last year for school 
expenses and teachers’ salaries, after the local 
banks had refused to handle more orders. Ap- 
proximately 3,800 children in the schools re- 
turned to their homes with their books for an un- 
determined vacation. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS 


—Mr. Grant Finch, since 1909 superintendent 
of schools at Dillon, Mont., and director of train- 
ing in the Montana Normal College, has been 
given a year’s leave of absence on half pay. 
Mr. Finch is spending his leave of absence at 
Columbia University where he has entered upon 
a special advanced course in educational meth- 
ods. 


—The new school built by the town of Friend- 
ship, Me., was recently dedicated by Superin- 
tendent R. J. Condon, Cincinnati, O., who was 
born in Friendship. The speakers of the occa- 
sion besides Mr. Condon were: F. L. S. Morse, 
superintendent of Friendship; A. J. Roberts, 
president of Colby College, and Augustus 0. 
Thomas, state superintendent of schools. 

—The Maxwell Memorial Fund of New York 
has now collected $13,792.98. Superintendent 
Ettinger is urging the teachers to comp!ete the 
fund in order that the memorial may be com- 
pleted. 


—Mr. H. W. Anderson of Detroit, Mich., has 
been appointed assistant superintendent 0 
schools at Denver, Colo. In addition to acting 
as assistant superintendent under Mr. J. 
Newlon, Mr. Anderson will have charge of the 
department of classification and statistics, suc 
ceeding George W. Frasier. 
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Still another service derived from The 
Johnson Pneumatic System of Temperature 


Regulation is that the apparatus and their 


principles are beyond any and all stages of 


experiment. When a customer receives 
Johnson Service equipment and installation, 
there remains no cause for even a question as 
to application and results. And with the vital 
essential of temperature control being per- 
formance after installation, and not promises 
before, this Johnson feature of service is a 
priceless safety measure as well as surety: 


importantly worth more than passing notice. 


The Johnson Service Company, by providing their thermostats 
and diaphragm valves with metal diaphragms, now offer a 
system of regulation which will not wear out, deteriorate with 
age, or require repairs due to deterioration of material 
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RUNDLE 
SPENCE “VER- 
TICO-SLANT” DRINK- 
ING FOUNTAINS are 
absolutely germ proof — 
foolproof—durable in con- 
struction and economical 
in cost. 


AAA 


Eliminate Contamination 
The RUNDLE SPENCE 
“VERTICO-SLANT” 
DRINKING FOUDN- 
TAINS have no hoods on 
which the corner of the 
mouth can rest; no filth 
collecting crevices that are 
impossible to clean, as the 
bowls are of extra heavy 
vitreous china and of free 
open construction. They 
combine simplicity of con- = 
struction with beauty of 
appearance and will har- 
monize perfectly with the 
most simple and elaborate 
surroundings. 
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.) Catalogue, _ illus- 
trating both expen- 
sive and inexpensive 
Drinking Fountains 
in detail, will be sent 
you on request. 


ANAT 


AO 


The mischievously inclined 

cannot cause damage to the 

teeth or lips of the drinker 

by pushing the head down- 

ward as there is no exposed 

nozzle or hood with which - 
to come in contact. 


C 147 


C 147 is short and 
extra strong for 
playground use. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MANUFACTURING CO. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WINTER 
SCHOOLS 


CIRCLE ‘‘A’’ SCHOOLS ARE 
EASILY HEATED 


ET they are perfectly portable. The sections are 

finished in every detail at the mill, inside and out, 
plaster walls and all. They require only to be set up. Any 
carpenter and a helper can doit. Easily taken down, too, 
should you wish to move them. 


If you need more room quick, Circle ‘‘A’’ Portable Schoois 
are the kind to get. No need to wait until the winter is 
GOOD NEWS FOR YOU over. Write today. 


“Good SCHOOLS Quick,” is the 
name of an illustrated brochure that 
tells all about these very desirable 
buildings. Send for a copy. It is 
worth reading. 


THE ALEXANDER LUMBER CO. 


Chicago New York 
St.Louis Kansas City 
Cleveland 
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Indianapolis Lansing 
Cincinnati 
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An EVANS VANISHING DOOR Product 
FOR SCHOOLS 














That Pays for Itself With 
FLOOR SPACE SAVED 
WARDROBES, Class E 
have Laminated Backs, Ends and Divisions, and with 


Evans Process Hollow Sanitary Door, hung on double 
pivoted arms, without guides, tracks or rollers, swing 


Made 
Hardware can also be 


easily and silently. They cannot stick or bind. 
with or without blackboards. 
purchased separately. 
More Than a Million Hang Their Wraps in Evans 
Vanishing Door Wardrobes 





Trade Mark Catalog 
VANISHING DOOR “PICTURES THAT TALK” 
U. S. Reg. Sent on Request 
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700 Block 0 Washington, Ind. 
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The “CONTINENTAL” 
A Special School Scale 


Every school weighing and measuring requirement has been studied and skillfully met in the design of 
this supreme school scale. Exclusive patented features simplify efficient operation. 
dorse the “Continental.” Sturdily built of highest quality materials. 

If you are seeking efficient, accurate school scales—scales that will ‘“‘stand up” under hard usage, it will 
pay you to know the advantages of the “Continental.” Get detailed information today. 


Write to Your Nearest Continental Dealer 


ARIZONA 
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Indianapolis—Columbia School Supply Grand Forks—Colburn School Supply Co. Supply Co. 
O. Co. | 
oit Designed, Built and Guaranteed by 
ing 
) CONTINENTAL SCALE WORKS | 
Main Office and Factory: 2124-26 W. 21st Place, Chicago. 
Sales and Showrooms: 34 N. Clinton St., Chicago, - 74-76 Murray St., New York | 
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—The Department of Superintendence of the 


Kentucky Educational Association held its an- 
nual meeting on December 15 and 16, at Frank- 
fort. State Supt. George Colvin made the open- 
ing address of the meeting and there were talks 
by such well known educators as Dr. B. H. Bode, 
Ohio State University; Dr. R. Ames Montgom- 
ery, president of Center College, Kentucky; 
Supt. Z. E. Scott, Louisville; Wellington Patrick, 
director of extension work for the University of 
Kentucky; J. B. Holloway and J. W. Carr, state 
high school inspectors, and McHenry Rhoads, 
chairman of the committee on accredited schools 
of the state. 

~New Haven, Conn. Three 
terms of five days each have 
for the long Easter vacation 


short vacation 
been substituted 
of eleven days. 


To stop the destruction, the board has offered a 
1eward of $5 for information leading to the 
arrest and conviction of any person damaging 
these signs. 

Yakima, Wash. School children taking the 
mentality tests grade considerably higher than 
the average for other cities, according to Supt. 
A. C. Davis. At the beginning of the school 
year, 368 children who were about to enter 
school for the first year were given the mental- 
ity test known as the Detroit primary test. Of 
these children, 103 were classified as superior, 
206 as average and 59 as slow-moving. In 
other schools the average per cent of children 
taking the test classified as superior is 20 per 
cent; in Yakima it is 27.90 per cent; the average 
children in other towns represents 60 per cent 
of all those taking the tests; in Yakima the 
percentage is 55.98. Children classified as slow- 
moving average the same as the number of 
superior in almost every place the test has been 
given—20 per cent of the group. In Yakima 
the number is considerably less, being 16.03 
per cent. 

Group tests are also given in the intermediate 
and upper grades, and where these are not 
satisfactory, the Terman individual test is given. 
There are many advantages to the test. Sev- 
eral unusually bright children have been found 





the standard score. 

-Upper Darby, Pa. Each year since 1917 
the last week in October has been observed in 
the schools as Visitors’ Week. Notices are sent 
into all the homes, urging parents and friends 
to visit the schools some time during the week. 
The response has been most gratifying. More 
than eight hundred visitors came to the schools 
during the five visiting days this year. 

-Morgantown, W. Va. Three teachers are 
employed to work with exceptionally bright and 
slow pupils of the schools. They give intelli- 
gence and educational tests, assist in grading 
and re-grading pupils and recommend children 
for the special room for older pupils. This 
room is ungraded and pupils are given the kind 
of work for which they are best fitted. Al- 
though not every pupil was promoted each term 
last year, the equivalent of one hundred per 
cent promotions was made. Before the work 
with the exceptional children was begun, it was 
not possible to promote more than 94 per cent 
of the pupils. 

—Rockford, lll. Pupils of five southeast end 
schools in December received $8,141 from the 
thrift bank funds deposited by the pupils in 
their school banks since January, 1922. When 
the money is distributed, much of it is converted 


ith me board has ordered that the first vacation be who could be advanced more rapidly and many ~ & Oe pees Se ee gg oa 
ble rom February 22 to 26, the second from March of the children in the superior group were cap- 214 acts as depository for the school banks. 

, | 30 to April 3, and the third from May 30 to able of completing a year’s work in a semester. © » scheel bas tn stadent hi d tell 
ing ; June 3. New Years and Lincoln’s Birthday are Children of the slow-moving group are given Eac i ae its The — — iderebl. Bs 
ade hot included in these groups. the work as rapidly as they are ready for it. ee Fun Se ee 5 a! 
f , ; maT nae 4 . - : among the schools to secure the largest number 

be —West Frankfort, Ill. The elementary The state of California now has more than fd . a ti ‘> tee canal t 
schools of the district which have been closed 1100 parent-teacher associations, with an indi- of depositors in np wy vw ; ” — os - 
since September for lack of funds to pay teach- vidual membership of over 53,000 parents and : -A total of 889,923 students — a ed in 
is ers, will remain closed the remainder of the teachers. The associations have been termed C@lifornia state schools during 1921, according 
year, as a result of the failure of citizens to little democracies devoted to the advancement ‘° estimates compiled in the state ———— 
reach an understanding. Thirty-five hundred of the interests of boys and girls. of education. The figures include the enro 1- 
— children are affected by the enforced closing. -Mr. E. C. Witham of Wilmington, Del., is ™ent in elementary, secondary and a 
LK” The district through its action loses $19,000 of the author of Witham’s standard tests in arith- schools, junior and a coe ps 
. state funds given when schools are maintained metic, published by the J. L. Hammett Co., at schools and the State University. e enroil- 
— for full seven months. Cambridge, Mass. The sheets show the tests ™ent was divided as follows: ; 
~The school board of Freeport, Ill., is faced for addition, subtraction, multiplication, divi- _Elementary, | 570,779; _kindergarten, 46,131; 
with the problem of vandalism on the part of sion, fractions, decimals, percentage and de- high schools, 227,190; junior colleges, 2,769; spe- 

certain malicious individuals. On Hallowe’en a nominate numbers, also a sheet combining all /4! schools, 580. i a 

Ind. Number of the traffic signs near the schools the essentials of several tests in one test. The Los Angeles, Calif. Examinations of sub- 
Were broken and since then they have been sheets give the method for scoring, typical prob- normal children who may be benefited by a term 
——~ belted with stones, causing breakage and rust. lems to be solved and the manner of obtaining in the new State School for Morons, will be made 
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The trend of locker specifications today is 
toward the recessed type. The economy of 
space, unobstructed passageways, and or- 
derly appearance have brought this type into 
favor. 


It is under such specifications that the serv- 
ice of our Engineering Department is appre- 
ciated. Backed by twenty years of active 
experience they are qualified to design, lay- 
out, create and install the most satisfactory 
locker system under the most trying circum- 


LOCKERS 





The new handbook of Lyon 
Lockers covers all phases 
of locker design and use. 
Send for a copy. 


stances. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
PITTSBURGH LOS ANGELES INDIANAPOLIS 
ROCHESTER CLEVELAND 


There is an Agent in nearly every city. 
Write for his address. 


And the Lyon Steel Lockers they create— 
are GOOD Lockers. 


LYON METALLIC MANUFACTURING CO. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS 








in the near future by a representative of the 
Psychopathic Society. At the school no charges 
are made for instruction. The children are se- 
lected by the society and are taught rug-weav- 
ing, toy making and similar manual crafts. 

—Shamokin, Pa. The drought situation in 
the city has become so acute that milk has in 
some cases been resorted to as a substitute for 
water. Several schools in suburban sections 
have discontinued because of the failure of the 
water supply. 

—The educational advancement program of 
extension activities for the public schools of 
Philadelphia, which was adopted recently, will 
cost $112,620. The program which was adopted 
for the year 1923 includes higher salaries for 
night school teachers; additional summer 
schools; Americanization classes; payment of 
expenses of delegates to the conventions of the 
several groups; additional nurses and attend- 
ance employes, and teachers for children with 
speech defects. One of the most costly items 
is the creation of auxiliary teachers in elemen- 
tary schools. These teachers will do special 
work in the divisions of industrial arts, home 
economics, and special education. 

The special committee which is composed of 
the chairmen of the standing committees, has 
been at work for several months, with Supt. E. 
C. Broome, in the preparation of the program 
which is well within the financial means of the 
board. The items which have been provided for 
in the budget but for which money must be 
found are: Auxiliary teachers in elementary 
schools; provision for salary adjustment in con- 
tinuation schools; teachers for correcting defec- 
tive speech, and increases in supervisors’ sal- 
aries. 

The scarcity of coal in South Jersey has 
brought the schools, churches and public build- 
ings face to face with enforced closing. The 
principal reasons for the coal situation are the 
lack of cars for shipment and the high wages 
being paid mine workers. Miners who formerly 
worked ten hours for $5 or $6 are now working 
six hours for $10 to $18. 

—Berea, O. Students in Junior high school 
classes have been grouped according to results 
obtained in intelligence tests. A testing pro- 
gram using three series of educational tests 


has been worked out for the year. 

—Monrovia, Calif. Additional physical train- 
ing quarters and equipment have been provided 
for both boys and girls. The showers, dressing 
rooms and equipment have been practically 
doubled. 

—State Supt. John Callahan of Wisconsin has 
come out boldly in favor of the consolidation of 
rural schools as a means of providing better 
educational facilities for rural children and of 
giving the teachers a fair chance to do their 
best work. Supt. Callahan has committed him- 
self to the task of obtaining funds to carry out 
a definite program of reconstruction in rvral 
school training and to this end has prepared a 
program which will be presented to the next 
legislature for approval. The plan of organi- 
zation which is sane, practical in operation and 
all-inclusive in its provisions for adequate 
supervision, embraces the following recommen- 
dations: 

First—An elective county board of three or 
five members charged with general supervision 
of all the schools of the county outside of cities 
having a city superintendent. 

Second—The placing of the powers of the 
board in a board as a unit, these powers to be 
exercised only after collective action by the 
board. 

Third—The board to select an expert educa- 
tional officer, commonly known as the county 
superintendent, to be the educational adviser 
and executive officer. 

Fourth—The county board is to have the fol- 
lowing powers: Appointment of a _ county 
superintendent and the fixing of the salary; 
appointment upon the nomination of the county 
superintendent of a stenographic clerk for the 
superintendent; appointment upon the nomina- 
tion of the county superintendent of the super- 
vising teachers; recommendations to district 
boards of teachers and principals; putting into 
effect the state course of study; exercising the 
powers now conferred upon town boards, village 
trustees, and common councils relating to the 
formation, alteration, or consolidation of school 
districts; general supervision of provisions with 
reference to transportation; closing of all 
schools whose average daily attendance the pre- 
ceding year was less than ten pupils; providing 


for an annual audit of all the business and finan- 
cial transactions and accounts of the county 
treasurer as they relate to school purposes; 
conducting the schools on a budget basis; pro- 
viding more adequately for rural high schools. 

The state board of education has also given 
much thought to school consolidation. From its 
program is taken the following principles as 
indicative of the board’s belief in consolidation 
and its efforts toward bringing about this im- 
portant administrative procedure: 

In order to bring to the small school the high- 
est professional service and the best educational 
equipment, it is essential that there be consoli- 
dation of small schools. The educational argu- 
ments for consolidation, conclusive as they are, 
apparently have failed to persuade large num- 
bers of people to give up the small isolated 
school. Local ties and convenience of access, 
particularly for the younger children have, to- 
gether with some mistakes in administration, 
combined to prevent any rapid movement 
toward the consolidation of schools, though 
fairly steady progress is being made. 

Efforts should be continued to bring about the 
consolidation of schools. Where for  senti- 
mental or for practical reasons it is not possible 
to effect consolidation, some better organization 
of the ‘educational facilities should be brought 
about. The burden of carrying eight grades for 
a very mixed group of children will be greatly 
simplified if the one room rural school is con- 
fined to the first six grades of the elementary 
school, in areas where consolidation as we are 
now seeking to effect it is not feasible, but 
where the organization of either junior hig 
school districts or general high school districts 
is feasible. 

—Philadelphia, Pa. The members of the 
property committee of the board of education 
have recently expressed concern over the i- 
creasing cost of buildings and repairs. This 
was especially noted in connection with the 
opening of bids for the new Junior High school 
at East Washington Lane and Musgrave Street. 
The lowest bid amounted to $961,547. The es- 
timates exceed by $138,000 the cost of the new 
Roxborough plant, modeled on the same plan 
Buildings of similar design were erected shortly 
after the armistice for $500,000. 
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A perfect stream— automatically controlled— 














No. 550 Vitreous China 
Wall Type Fountain 


and with non-squirting projector 


Note the perfect drinking 
stream—never too high— 
never too low, 





HALSEY TAYLOR 


“PURITAIN” DRINKING FOUNTAINS | 











Halsey Taylor Puritain Drinking Fountains are the logical installation for 


every school and public building in the country. 


The Perfect Drinking 
Stream— 


In the first place the stream of a drinking 
fountain should be projected from the side 
to prevent saliva and waste water from the 
drinker’s mouth from falling back to the 
source of supply. And yet to simply project 
a hose-like stream with no definite plate in 
the stream to drink, makes drinking diffi- 
cult, and the drinker naturally places his 
mouth as near the water outlet as possible. 

Halsey Taylor Puritain Fountains afford, 
through mechanical means, a_ localized 
drinking mound at the highest point in the 
stream, making it impractical to drink any 
other place. 


Automatic Stream 
Control— 


Assuming that the stream should be pro- 


jected from the side, automatic stream con 
trol is vitally important. 


Without automatic control to care for 
varying line pressures, a heavy pressure 
tends to throw the water out on the floor. 
A light pressure causes the drinking stream 
to be lower than it should be and the mouth 
is placed too near the water outlet for sani 
tation. 


Non-Squirting Pro- 
jector— 


Halsey Taylor Automatic Stream Con- 
trolled Drinking Fountains maintain a uni- 
form height of stream at all times even 
with line pressure variation up to fifty 
pounds. 

Kids like to squirt water. The Halsey 
Taylor water outlet guard prevents this. 


Halsey Taylor Puritain Drinking 
Fountains are used in the schools of 
Cleveland, Detroit, Columbus, and 
other large cities in all parts of the 
country. 


Write toduy for our new complete catalog. 


The Halsey W. Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio 
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Sanymeta! 
U-Channe!l 








How Strong and 
How Well Put Upr 


No. 1 of a series on 
“How to Judge Metal Partitions” 


AY. point, to the purchaser of metal 
toilet partitions for schools, is a 
knowledge of just how rigidly those 
partitions are built and erected. The 
U-Channel shown here is a _ special 
Sanymetal feature allowing for adjust- 
ment of the partition to any unevenness 
in the wall, and insuring a tight fit. The 
partitions are securely bolted, through 
this channel, to the wall. The solid an- 
choring of post to floor, and head-rail 
brace to wall, mean a substantial, un- 
shakable installation. Perfect mitres, 
thorough electric welding, and absence 
of all cracks and crevices, together with 
the heavy gauge metal used, are addi- 
tional reasons for the strength and 
ruggedness of Sanymetal work. 

Other quality features are: Sanymetal Gravity 
Roller Hinges, sanitary water-shedding base shoe, 
slant-lip partition mold, improved door design with 
new moulded stile, exclusive use of Armco Iron, 


electro-zinc rust-proofing of all hardware, fine baked 
enamel finish, sections adaptable to any arrangement. 


Ask for Toilet Catalog No. 5, 
just off the press 


THE SANYMETAL PRODUCTS CO. 


989 East 64th St. Cleveland, O. 


foilel and Oltice § Aurtitions 
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This head uses less water 
and wastes none 


Holes in the Any- 
force Head (part of 
practically all Mix- 
ometer Showers) 
are drilled separate- 
ly and at the angle 
that will throw each 
spray on the bather 
and not waste it 
around him or her. 
Also with the Any- 
force Head the 
bather regulates the 
‘water’s volume to 
his or her individual 
likes — hence none 
wasted in excess 
force. 


And no matter what 
you have heard 
about mixing valves 
— —good, bad or in- 

: different—this one, 






the Mixometer, al- 
ways works. It has 
been used and there- 
fore tested, for 
years in schools, col- 
leges, clubs, institu-, 
tions of all sorts, 
also residences. 


We'll gladly send 
booklets on the 
Anyforce Head and 
Mixometer. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


$P 3 : , | ; 
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“Trouble Free” — Plumbing Fixtures! 
Sounds almost too good tobe true— but it is. 


“ox?” ~plumbing fixtures are actually 
“Trouble Free” — and what’s more —they’re 


guaranteed to remain that way. 


Let us tell and show you why. 
Descriptive literature on request. 







Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Memphis, Tenn. 























BRANCHES 


Davenport, Ia. 


tea tng $l Edwardsville, 


Little Rock, Ark. Ill. 


Dallas, Tex. 


ioneer Manu/acturers o 
Plum bing Fixtures ZorSchools 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


St. Louis, 
Mo. 
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NUTRITION AND EDUCATION. 

An interesting study dealing with under-age 
hildren in the schools was recently completed 
by Dr. FE. Blanche Sterling, acting assistant sur- 
geon of the United States Public Health Ser 
1c¢ 

The purpose of the study is stated in the fol- 
lowing paragraph: Two insistent questions 
arise in the minds of thoughtful parents every- 
where: Shall I send my child to school as soon 
as the law says he is old enough to go, or would 
it be better for his health if I kept him out till 
he is older? If he seems brighter than the 
average child, will it be detrimental to his 
health to permit him to be “accelerated”—to 
make as rapid progress through the school 
grades as his teachers desire? 

The answers to these questions have usually 

been colored by personal viewpoints and there- 
fore have been contradictory and confusing. 
Hence the study which was made in a typical 
small mid-west city covered 2068 children. 
Of these 487, or 23.5 per cent were found to 
e under weight, which included grade, junior 
and senior high school punils. The percentage 
of underweight in the grades was 21.0 per cent, 
in junior high 23.8 per cent and in the senior 
high 29.8 per cent. 

The test of the under-age for grade children, 
ninety in number, brought out the fact that 
forty-two of these who were underweight in the 
fall, but twenty-three, or 54.7 per cent, had 
» normal weight during the following 
spring. In the junior High school the 32.1 per 
cent of under-age pupils gained their normal 
weight during the period of the fall and spring 
test, 


} 


come un ti 


The study is concluded with the following 
summary: | 

“The work of the elementary grades appar- 
ently had little, if any, adverse effect on the 
pupils’ weight. Of the children who entered the 
schools up to the standard of eight in the fall, 
remarkably few were under weight in March. 
This was entirely irrespective of the age of the 
pupil, the underage child making quite as good 
Showing as the normal age or overage child. 

“The was a slightly larger amount of under 


Weight among the overage children in the ele- 


mentary schools, as well as a slightly larger 
average number of physical defects per child. 

“There was a large percentage of underwight 
among the underage children in the junior high 
school. Also there was a larger percentage of 
underweight among the bright children in the 
accelerated groups, both in the elementary and 
junior high schools, than among the other chil- 
dren. 

“As in the elementary schools, there was 
shown to be only a small percentage of change 
from a good to a poor nutritional status in the 
junior high school, from October to March, 
among the children doing regular grade work. 

“Acceleration in the elementary schools shows 
a larger percentage of change from good to poor 
nutritional status than does acceleration in the 
junior high school, or the regular grade work of 
either school. In the accelerated classes of the 
junior high school similar changes are less than 
among the accelerated pupils in the elementary 
schools, but greater than among the children do- 
ing regular grade work. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that a much larger number of 
accelerated children should be studied in order 
to arrive at results which might be considered 
as in anv way definitely conclusive. 

Detroit’s School Superintendents. 

A recent issue of the Detroit Educational 
Bulletin enumerates the men who have served 
that city as school superintendent since the 
establishment of the system. Thev are the fol- 
lowing: 1856, J. F. Nichols; 1863-5, J. M. B. 
Sill; 1865-1873, Duane Doty; 1873, W. E. Robin- 
son: 1897-1912, Wales C. Martindale; 1912-19, 
Charles E. Chadsey: 1919-, Frank Cody. 

Michigan Educational Needs. 

Thomas E. Johnson, state superintendent of 
Michigan summarizes the educational needs of 
his state as follows: 

1. An adequate appropriation for the teacher 
training institutions. 

9. Equalization of educational opportunities 
by means of an equalization of maintenance 
costs of the state. By that is meant a method 
of fully adjusting the tax rate for school main- 
tenance so that it will be practically uniform 
throughout the state. 

3. Legislation to guarantee adequate com 
pensation, adequate help and adequate power 


to the county commissioner’s office. 

1. Legislation to provide a recreation fund 
to take the place of that formerly supplied by 
the State Boxing Law. 

The need for equalization of the educational 
tax burden to secure equality of opportunity for 
each child 1s obvious. At present some dis- 
tricts pay over $30 per $1,000 of assessed valua- 
tion and many pay more than $20 for school tax. 
The average for the state is about $7.70. 

HYGIENE AND SANITATION. 

Lexington, Mass. A worth-while program 
in health supervision has been worked out in the 
schools. Dr. Wm. L. Barnes is school physician 
and Miss Rose M. McGinley is school nurse. 
The program provides for a rather complete 
physical examination of 1700 children each year 
by the physician and nurse. Follow-up work is 
carried out by the nurse who sees that steps are 
taken toward the remedying of defects revealed 
by the inspections. Health habits work in the 
elementary grades is supervised by the nurse, 
and height and weight measurements are made 
by the teachers. Special instructions in nutri- 
tion work are carried out for the benefit of chil- 
dren designated as underweight. 

—A mental hygiene survey was made in 
North Dakota during the autumn months fol- 
lowed by recommendations to the governor and 
the legislators. The survey was conducted 
under the auspices of the National Committee 
for mental Hygiene by Dr. Thomas H. Haines, 
Consultant for the National Committee for Men- 
tal Hygiene; Director, Dr. Ward G. Reeder, 
Assistant Professor of School Administration, 
Ohio State University; Mr. C. L. Hultgren, Psy- 
chologist for the National Committee; and Mina 
A. Sessions and Lucille Martin, Psychiatric 
Social Workers for the Committee. 

Rice Lake, Wis. Milk lunches are served 
daily to about 300 scholars in the graded 
schools. More than three-fourths of the chil- 
dren pay for their own lunches. The board fur- 
nishes milk free to underweight pupils who are 
unable to pay for it. 

A school nurse has been employed, scales 
have been installed in each building, and the 
children are weighed regularly. A free chest 
clinic is held under the auspices of the schools 
in September and in May of each school year. 
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Fresno High School 
Group, 
Fresno, Calif. 


Swartz & Ryland, 
Architects, 
Fresno, Calif. 


stiles); brass 





TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


COMPARTMENTS 
TOILET, SHOWER, DRESSING RooM 


Installations, such as this one illustrated, have given satis- 
fying service for more than ten years in all parts of the 
country—a convincing weight of evidence that lasting qual- 
ity backs up the pleasing appearance of “WEISTEEL.” 


Sixteen gauge (+; inch), spécial smooth finish, Keystone 
Copper-bearing steel throughout (excepting door rails and 
foot castings on all 
“WEISTEEL” Universal Hinges; nickel plated hardware, 
including heavy slide bar latch. 
details which, coupled with standardized precision methods 
of manufacture, are causing progressive architects to specify 
“WEISTEEL” exclusively for all kinds of buildings. 


posts; special 


These are a few of the 


Better than slate or marble, with a saving of 40 to 60%. 


Write our nearest office for full information. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


FACTORY AND GENERAL SALES OFFICE 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 








San Diego, Calif. Malnutrition among 
children has increasingly attracted the atten- 
tion of physicians and teachers alert to the re- 
sponsibility of promoting the health of pupils. 
The work of the P. T. A. organization of San 
Diego in furnishing milk to undernourished chil- 
dren during school sessions indicates a solution 
of the problem. All children who are seven per 
cent or more underweight are malnourished and 
are furnished with half a pint of milk each day 
by the P. T. A. organization. The society has 
also organized nutrition classes where condi- 
tions have been found especially serious. The 
service has been extended to ten schools, with 
1,204 children receiving one-half pint of milk 
each day. About 150 children receive one-haif 
pint of milk free each day. Last year the so- 
ciety furnished milk to 1,000 children, with 350 
being served free. 

-—Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. All boys in the 
high school have been examined by physicians of 
the city. A continuing health record is kept 
from year to year showing the progress made. 
All girls desiring to use the swimming pool are 
required to pass an examination and to file a 
health certificate. This means that practically 
or pupil in school has a physical record on 

le. —- a 
SCHOOL BOARD NOTES. 

President Ryan of the New York City 
school board has asked the city board of esti- 
mate for extra funds for the schools, amount- 
ing to $1,010,300 for the year 1923. The board 
has agreed to relinquish toward this amount, 
$516,000 from a surplus of last year. 

The $1,010,300 which has been requested of 
the board of estimate, is to be divided among 
the schools as follows: 


Day and elementary schools, $300,000; day 
high schools, $6000,000; parental and trade 
schools, $3,200; vacation pay for per diem 
teachers, $12,000; evening trade schools, $20,- 
000; evening high schools, $25,000; evening ele- 
mentary schools, $50,000. 


—New York, N. Y. The name of Abraham 





Lincoln has been given to two schools in Brook- 
lyn Borough. The New Utrecht High School 
will henceforth be known as the Abraham Lin- 
coln High School, and the same has been given 
to P. S. 171 of Brooklyn. 


—Pittsburgh, Pa. The board of education, 
by unanimous vote on November 13th, fixed the 
1923 tax levy at eleven and one-half mills, 
which is unchanged from this year as recom- 
mended by the finance committee. 

Although the tax levy will be the same next 
year, the estimates of expenditures are $414,- 
000 higher, an amount expected to be absorbed 
by increased valuations. Where the mill tax in 
1922 yields $850,000, that of 1923 is expected to 
yield $890,000, or a 4.7 per cent increase. 
Taxes, it is estimated, will be 90 per cent col- 
lectable so that the tax has been levied on this 
basis. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. A subcommittee of the 
education committee of the local Chamber of 
Commerce has undertaken a study of the one- 
story type of school building. The committee 
inspected two buildings at Fort Wayne as a 
part of the survey it is making on the advisa- 
bility of erecting this type of building. The 
committee is composed of three members, 
headed by G. A. Millet, chairman. The com- 
mittee in its work, seeks to determine whether 
the one-story type of building is more econom- 
ical or more adapted to school needs than the 
usual two-story building. 

—The building committee of the Indianapolis 
school board has reported on proposed improve- 
ments for nine schools. The total amount to be 
expended on improvements is $1.608,000, with 
an additional $180,000 for assembly halls. 

Berkeley, Calif. Nearly $400,000 more 
than was voted by the taxpayers in the bond 
election of 1919 have been expended by the 
board on school structures and improvements, 
according to’a recent report of the business 
manager. 

The report shows that owing to the decreased 
value of the dollar in the period in which the 
schools were built, building and repair activities 
totaling $165,691 were not carried out in the 
grammar schools of the city. The report also 
shows that the bond fund was supplemented by 
money derived from the sale of old buildings, 
land exchanged, and bond premiums. The board 
also obtained $333,000 from the annual tax 
revenues to be utilized in the building program. 

Of the $333,000 diverted from regular school 
revenues, 67,000 were spent for land and im- 





provements, $129,000 for new buildings, addi- 
tions and alterations, and $137,000 for furni- 
ture and equipment. 

—Denver, Colo. The board of education has 
received bids for the construction of the new 
administration building. The structure will be 
a two-story, fireproof office building and will 
cost about $150,000. The building is designed 
to provide accommodations for all the executive 
and administrative offices of the school district, 
and will embody all the newest features of office 
eonstruction. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. Seven auditoriums 
‘which are planned to be built in connection with 
‘even of the eight new grade schools and addi- 
tions, as voted by the board recently, will cost 
$210,000 according to estimates of the building 
committee. The entire building program will 
be in charge of Mr. Jacob Hilkene and will in- 
volve an expenditure of $1,788,000. 

A movement to provide and equip better 
rural schools in Kentucky, through the use of a 
special fund to be obtained later, has been an- 
nounced by Dr. John W. Carr, state high school 
supervisor. The fund is to be similar to that 
established by Julius Rosenwald for the con- 
struction and maintenance of colored schools in 
the South. Under the plan, existing school- 
houses will be improved and modernized and 
numerous communities will be provided with 
new schools for the education of the country 
children now without these facilities. The 
trustees of the fund will cooperate with the 
schools and other agencies, but the control and 
management of the schools will remain as at 


present. 
New Albany, Ind. The school board has 
asked the city council for authority to issue 


$25,000 in bonds for the completion of the State 
Street School. It was pointed out that an addi- 
tional expenditure was made necessary at the 
beginning because of difficulties encountered in 
the foundation work, and the fact that the con- 
tract did not cover architect’s fees, grading or 
completion and equipment of _ second-story 
rooms. 

—John W. Carr, state high school supervisor 
of Kentucky recently announced that a privately 
subscribed fund would be at the command of the 
authorities for the purpose of improving the 
rural schools of that state. 
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za ONIS Taper 
Does the Trick 


; Cagless 
Adjustable Alignment 








Adjustable Spring Tension 
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Details of Application 


To align the door or obtain regular or re- 


— verse action, simply unscrew set screw at 
; er 5 bottom of hinge, raise hinge slightly from 
tapered socket support, move door to point 

of action or closure desired, and tighten set 
screw firmly. 
* 
miver'sa 


( Pivot oP RING H INGE. 


for Lava tory Doors 





LAWS 


4a me 


A small wrench enables this door to They can be set to stand ajar at any 
be set for any position, open or closed desired opening in or out—either right 
without dismounting the door. The or left hand—for marble, wood-jamb or 
spring tension is adjustable to any pipe standard construction—in fact, for 
desired conditions. Their easy-closure any type door where service is demanded 
springs have been developed especially 
for lavatory door use. 


and long life essential. 


Every detail has been carefully That’s why the Lawson pivot spring 
thought out and worked out to make hinge is rightly called the Universal 
the Lawson hinge the best spring you hinge. Naturally it is the only hinge 
could possibly specify. The proof of for lavatory door use. Being hung top 
Lawson Universal pivot hinge superi- and bottom it can’t sag as long as the 
ority rests in the thousands being door lasts. This really amounts to the 
bought yearly by contractors who know same thing as being guaranteed for 
their value. several generations. 





Write for Complete Catalog on Spring Hinges and Lavatory Hardware. 
The only spring 
hinge that can 
beset to hold LAWSON MEG. CO. 
door open at 


any position 230 W. SUPERIOR ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 


either in or out 
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ADDITION TO HUFFMAN SCHOO! DAYTON, OHIO 


THE SCHOOL BUILDING PROGRAM OF A study ol this COMparisol shows that the The auditorium ol the Patterson School is 
, sertplcagoe new Jackson school was built according to the located on the first floor, with a balcony opening 

There — van cae as avatem wit most approve d standards. to the second floor. The stage of the auditorium 
outhete an all fecre. The work of the construction department in !8 5° built that it may be used as ; gymnasium. 
The electrical installation is such that each the Dayton school building a has been edges ~~ ow cyphonenerart ey | preerre, = 
scom is on a separate eivcuit and all electrical confined to the de signing ind erection of ad eae rte “ — manana 9 a yey and 
trouble can be instantly located in the cabinets. ditions to grade buildings. Many of these ad y a folding-door partition, twenty feet high 


Tl t f tl h floor. The light ditions have presented real problems. The Huff When this is thrown open, it gives a stage and 
1ere are two o ese On eac oor. 1e . . : ‘ ° > . , aa 9 faa , re £f . 

. . : Holon! , man School. which is illustrated in this article, %® ¢ymmasium 42 feet in depth and 56 feet in 
ing fixtures are enclosed olophane units. ; + “7 width. This not only gives opportunits for in 
¢ . . . , was perhaps the most diffieult to build, due to f , 
Che windows are interesting in that they have ’ 1: ons ' . one ies door games and gymnasium work, but makes 
the very high ceilings in the old building. They 


balanced ventilator steel sash, with the lower provision for large choruses and for the patri 


Ara a ” Paes ‘o Pra he outst; i 
unit hinged at the bottom and swinging in. “°™ cepeere reet high. Briefly, the outstanding 
This prevents drafts features of the various additions are as fol 


lows: 


otie pageant which, as was stated before, is one 
of the distinctive features of this school. The 


The cost of the building complete, with walks, eapacity of the auditorium, including balcony, 


approaches and drives, was $354,000. This The Patterson School is one in which a great jg 900. Should it becomes necessary, the folding 
makes a per cubic foot cost of 32.5 cents. The deal of attention Ss paid to pageantry. The doors could be close and the auditorium and 
cost per pupil is $440; and per classroom, patriotic pageant of the Patterson School has gymnasium used at the same time 

$17,800. It is interesting to compare the new attracted more than loeal attention: hence, it 


The total cost of this addition, including 


Jackson school wi » sti ards set 1 ) g ; +) 9: » ¢ 
Jackson school with the standards set up by wa alterations to the old building, was $201,120, 


necessary, 1n the erection of the addition. 


aa manewnon Association's Commit to give special care to the auditorium or 29 cents per cubie foot. 
tee on Se i00lhouse Standards: ry’ 7 e » ’ ] r . ° 
. The addition to the Patterson School con The addition to the Huffman School, which 
National Averages Dayton Values tains ten classroon n auditorium and gym illust 1.1 | hi icl 
og ° ° « - i Ss LCT) CLASSTOO ls, il nile oriu é ea 1a . » t > ’ S ra] ‘ ars) i - 
12% Administration ......... 119 . = ; Faved .in ~.* ut pay on article, Com 
50% Instruction ............. 549 nasium and the usual number of rest rooms for tains eight classrooms, in addition to rooms for 
3% Accessories ............ 1% teachers and pupils. The ground floor contains domestic science and manual training. It also 
20% Stai ic id 20.4% ' 4 
Uo Stairs anc orridors.... 20.4% . . ’ . : . : : 
or - oe rooms for domestic scienee and manu tral has an auditorium with stage and dressing 
10% Walls and Partitions.... 11% 
5% Flues ‘ ; 96% Ing. 




















IRVING SCHOOL ADDITION, DAYTON, OHIO 
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The Greenwood Shops 
Grade School Building 
New and existing steam heating 
systems can be Dunhamized at a 
; cost which is low compared with 
ol is the extra heating comfort ob- 
ne" tained We suggest that you lay 
ning the burden of proof right on us 
cium at once Tell us your needs and 
; ra n<, esa we will gladly explain Dunham 
sium. et?” ; a cee a Service in all its details. 
nm the 
1 and 
high 
e and 
et in 
or in 
makes 
patri- 
is one 
The 
leony, 
olding 
m and 





oe This Service 
01.190. ‘s based on the 

' Dunham Radi- 
ator Trap—an 
automatic device 
e, con that 20 years ago 


which 


_ - 
- revolutionized low 
t also 
a pressure steam heat- 
ressing 


ing, and made it pos-- 
sible to get more heat- 

ing comfort per ton of 
| coal — without noise and 
without leaky radiators. 


The trap operates on the 
thermostatic principle. It pos- 
itively frees the radiators, blast 
coils, and piping from the trou- 
ble-making air and water, gives 
the steam a chance to circulate 
freely at low pressure. 





















There is a 
Dunham Heating System 
for every school need. 


Dunham Heating Service co-oper- 
ates with you, with your architect, heat- 
ing engineer and with your builder. It 
inspects installations, upon request, when 
finished and thereafter, when service is 
needed. This part of Dunham Service is 
€xceptional, and extremely valuable — for it 
incorporates SERVICE AFTER THE SALE. 


c. A. DUNHAM CO. 
230 East Ohio Street Chicago 
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No Re-finishing ever necessary on 


Whale-Bone- Ite 


Toilet Seats 














CONSTRUCTION OF WHALE-BONE-ITE SEAT 


No. 23-9—For Regular Bowls. 


See that heavy covering. No amount of cleans- | 


for the amount you spend. 


| Whale-Bone-Ite provides 
| life-long sanitary service 
at no cost for up-keep. 


Always looks the Quality Product it is. 


h Universally ordered by Architects, Engineers and Super- 
intendents of buildings who want The Best. 








No. 21-9 
For Extended Lip Bowls. 


Sold by Leading Plumbers and Jobbers everywhere. 
If you cannot secure locally, ask Seat Department of makers. 


(See Sweet's for detail catalog.) 


MADE AND SOLD BY 


Ce EF ee ACK BALKE-(OLLENDER iin 








ing or scrubbing will wear through it | 


It's not what you pay—it’s the value you get | 











MURDOCK OUTDOOR BUBBLE FONT | 


——<—<—< 


PRE RE RRRRRERERERR ERE EEE SEE 2 ss) 


Nothing is more 
beneficial to growing 
Youth than soul satisfy. 
ing body-flushing 
drinks of water in the 
open air; before school, 
at recess time, after 
school. 


These Murdock 
Anti-freezing Fountains 


“should be placed in 
every school yard. 





(PATENTED) 


FOOL PROOF CLIMATE PROOF 


EITHER VERTICAL BUBBLE OR ANGLE STREAM TYPE 


Used in cities, large and small, throughout the United States 
in schoolyards, playgrounds, parks and streets. 


Made by a company of seventy years’ experience in outdoor 


water devices. 


ROM aR ne aN RR NE RAN tt ne Ree ae Ana er 8m 
‘ns EERE REE E EERE ASAE EERE RRO 


Makers of Anti-Freezing Water Devices since 1853 


Also indoor fountains for schools. 


Write for complete information and booklet 


“What an Outdoor Drinking Fountain Should Be.” 


TheMURDOCK MFG.& SUPPLY Co, 


“THE ORIGINAL HYDRANT HOUSE” 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Efficient Heating 


— _— 120 SQFT FREE AREA. 


Demands Radiators so constructed that every 
square foot is prime heating surface. 


Bayley Chinook Heaters 


are built on the “Tube-Within-a-Tube” principle, 
every tube a complete radiator in itself, free from 
water hammer, return bends, elbows and nipples. Any 
tube can be removed without interfering with any 
other tube. Can be shipped K. D. 


Send For Free Book 








Today. 
Bayley Mfg. Co. 
Dept. (H) 
Milwaukee, Wis. / 
7 
“KY Z SHOWING NUTERIOR. 
Ss \ - ARRANGMEN 
| 3 Ba ff 





















A ACTUAL INSTALLATION 
| CONTAINING 10,000 SQ FT. 
— — OF HEATING SURFACE AND 
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in the Grover Cleveland High School, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Discriminating buyers choose Medart Steel Lockers 
on account of sturdy construction, superior design 
and beautiful finish.. Illustrated catalog on request. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and DeKalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 
New York Chicago 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 326 W. Madison St. 
San Francisco 
Rialto Bide. 











(Concluded from Page 122) 
rooms and a separate gymnasium. ‘The seating 
the auditorium is 800. The difh- 
culty in the erection of this addition is well 
by the photographs and architect’s 


capacity of 


illustrated by 
drawings, which indicate the high ceilings in 
[he total cost of this addition 


was $190,650, or 25.5 cents per cubic foot. 


the old building. 


Ihe addition to the Irving School contains 
eight classrooms, an auditorium, a gymnasium 


and rooms for domestic science and manual 
training. ‘The auditorium has a capacity of 
650. There is nothing in this addition which 


is of unusual interest except possibly the fact 
that the addition was designed to completely 
hide the old building. The total cost of new 
construction, including the necessary altera- 
tions to the old building, was $140,000, or 24.5 
cents per cubic foot. 


All of these additions are heated by the warm 
air blast system, automatically controlled. The 
air is humidified and forced into the rooms at 
the desired temperature. The construction de 
partment favors this type of heating as it elim 
inates all piping and radiators. 


THE PLANNING OF LABORATORIES. 
(Continued from Page 59) 
ompleted construction projects are stored in the 
ample open located 
near the door opening into the corridor. Along 
the wall opposite the work-bench is a refriger- 
ator connected with a floor drain pipe, and a 


compartments of an case 


large wash-bow] with water-tap above. 
A Club Room. 
In the present day life of the high school the 
science undoubtedly should hold an impor- 
tant position By encouraging the formation 


and growth 
cellent . 


of science clubs one may make ex- 
apital of the gang instinct which is 60 


- ELEVATION 


Se€aAtre Fr 
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END-ELEVATION::- 


strong in children of secondary school age, and 
thus bring about an enrichment of the course 
of study on the “high-grade play level.” In a 
large school’a small room should be provided as 
headquarters for the various science clubs. 
Various exhibits of materials collected by the 
club members may be stored in cases several of 
which should be provided in the room. The 
radio club will need an aerial on the outside of 
the building and a small room within for send- 
ing and receiving. This room could very ap- 
propriately belong to the science group. A 





- STUDENTS-TABLE- 


dark room should be available to the members 
of the camera club. Equipment for developing, 
printing, enlarging, and coloring pictures is de- 
sirable. 

Science Garden. 

The role of the outdoor laboratory, or science 
garden, in the work of the department is a very 
important one. Where such a plot is not avail- 
able or cannot be properly equipped, definite 
modifications in the for the genera! 
science and biology rooms are necessary to pro- 
vide accommodations for living plants and ani- 
mals within the classroom. Such accommoda 
tions are never satisfactory, however, and an 
outdoor laboratory is, in the opinion of the 
writers, an absolute essential. Where ground 
is not available conveniently near the labora- 
tories, the roof may be utilized.® The space 
available in these plans is about 300’x120’, with 
southern exposure, enclosed on two sides by 
those wings of the school building which house 


plans 


*The new Theodore Roosevelt high school in Oak 
land has included in its plans a stience garden and 
animal yard on the roof. 
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“No Better Built 
than Durabilt.” 
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DURABILT 


Steel Lockers for Every Purpose 


The Durabilt Factory, specializing on Steel Lockers exclusively, has 
unexcelled facilities for supplying every locker need. Those contemplating 
the purchase of complete Locker Equipment for new buildings are invited 
to make free use of our Advisory Service in working out suitable plans. 


We make 


CORRIDOR LOCKERS— 
GYMNASIUM LOCKERS— 





BOX OR BOOK LOCKERS— 
COMPARTMENT LOCKERS— 
RECESSED LOCKERS— 
VENTILATED LOCKERS— 
BASKET RACKS, ETC. 


Estimates cheerfully submitted. 


Samples furnished. 


No obligation incurred. If 


your need is for only a few lockers, your request for information, service or prices will 


be just as welcome. 
Lockers that means Durabilt. 
for locker construction improvements 


Self-latching Door. 


Vents. 


You want the BEST equipment obtainable for your school—in 
Remember the Durabilt*Features that have set a mark 


One-piece concealed Locking Mechanism. 
Double-thickness adjustable Hinges. 
double-riveted Frame. 


Massive 
Over-size Air 


Rust-proofed Hardware. 


Any Locker That Can Not Offer You These Features 


Should Sell fer 


Less Money 


Than Durabilt. 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER Co. 


100 ARNOLD AVE. 


AURORA, ILLINOIS. 
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SCALE Pt 


PLATE ¢ 


the science department. ‘The garden will have a 


pool, an aviary, animal houses (for rabbits, 
poultry, ete.) and a small conservatory, with a 
toolroom and workshop attached. The garden 
will be laid out to provide school garden plots 
for the seventh grade pupils and experimental 
plots for the older classes: the whole to be bor- 
dered with shrubbery and vines, and securely 
protected by a substantial fence. 
Summary. 

The points which the writers desire to present 
for special consideration in this paper may be 
summarized as follows: 

(1) Close cooperation between architect and 
teacher helps each to a better understanding of 
the other’s problems. This cooperation can be 
brought about by the wise administration of a 


superintendent of schools who seeks to utilize 


in fullest measure the contribution wh‘ch the 
classroom teacher can make to the development 
of educational | v and practice. 

(2) Laborator re essential for any 
satisfactory teachir the natural sciences 
throughout the second hools. 

(3) These facilities cenerally been 
more elaborate than necessa: the purposes 
of science teaching in the s lary schools, 


and more expensive than future s 
programs, which must care for 
creased enrollment, can afford. 


ol building 
a greatly in 


(4) The provision of separate laboratories 
and lecture rooms has increased this expense, 
and has at the same time diminished the flexi 
bility of the classrooms and tended to accentu- 
between class 


ate an undesirable separation 


work and laboratory operations. As a means of 
overcoming this tendency a combined labora- 
tory-classroom is suggested. The 
described are designed for a general purpose 
six-year secondary school, not for a technical or 
trade school. 

COMMUNITY SCHOOL AT RENVILLE. 


(Concluded from Page 61) 


plans here 


aid, approximately $2000; transportation aid for 
pupils, not to exceed $4000 


Transportation. 

The school board at Renville has laid out 
seven routes at the present time and the school 
busses carry an average of 125 children back 
and forth each day. 
by the school district. 


The busses are all owned 

They are at present all 
horse-drawn and are provided with runners as 
well as wheels. Blankets and soapstone foot- 
warmers are also furnished by the school dis- 
trict. 

Each driver is required to give a bond to in- 
sure the faithful performance of his contract. 
He must comply with all rules laid down by the 
state department of education as well as the 


mons —_ TS 


local school board, and is under the immediate 
direction of the superintendent of the consoli- 
dated school. “a 

Cost of the Building. 

The various contracts for this building were 
let in May, 1921. The cost per cubic foot was 
29.6 cents, in which amount is included the con- 
tracts, the architect’s fees, and all material and 
equipment not included in the original bids ac- 
cepted by the school board. The cost per pupil, 
based on the normal number for whom the 
building should provide, is $573.57. Either one 
of these unit- costs are low, when the character 
and class of building is considered, as well as 
the time during which it was constructed. The 
cost of the construction constitutes 72.3 per cent 
of the total amount, the heating and ventilation 
17.2 per cent, the plumbing 6 per cent, and 
electrical equipment, including all fixtures, pro 
gram clocks, and interphone system 4.5 per cent. 

RHODE ISLAND’S RANK AMONG 
STATES. 


The rank which the state of Rhode Island se- 
cured in the Russell Sage Foundation was the 
twenty-sixth in the list of states. According to 
figures presented by the state educational de- 
partment the state has increased its index for 
all tests from 56.33 per cent to 61.09 per cent, 
or risen in rank to ninth place. This claim 's 
demonstrated in the recent seventy-sixth annual 
report of the state commissioner of education. 

This report, too, contains portraits of all for- 
mer and present members of the state board of 
education. It also provides a list of the state 
commissioners of the public schools as follows: 


Henry BOPMATG ...6.scccces 1845-1849 
ligne BR. POCO... ..cccccee 1849-1854 
Ae ee 1854-1858 
JOnR EIMGSDUTY |... ec cccee 1858-1859 
Pe ee eee 1859-1861 
TOG. We MMOs cc cvcccces 1869-1875 
Thos. B. Stockwell.......... 1875-1905 
Walter E. Ranger........... 1905-1922 


The report also serves as a souvenir edition 
of the fiftieth anniversary of the creation of the 
state board of education. 


| 
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\SS TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL, DETROIT. MALCOLMSON AND HIGGINBOTHAM, DETROIT, ARCHITECTS; McCALL, SNYDER AND McLEAN, ENGINEERS 
ediate | MATCHING UTILITY WITH ENDURANCE 
ynsoli- vehi _ : , . : — 

[he Cass Technical High School at economy. Endurance unites with utility 
Detroit, with laboratory and classroom and beauty in Crane sanitation fixtures, 
Bp accommodations for four thousand stu- Crane lavatories for schools, for instance, 
ecm: dents, embodies many advanced principles — equipped with Triumph self-closing fau- 
al and in its sanitation and heating systems. In  cets to prevent waste of water, withstand 
we such school buildings, destined to serve the most severe usage. The large, sturdily 
pup, ° : oe ¢ : . ‘ ~ 
» the for many years, long life in the equip- constructed waste fixtures, designed for 
er one | ment used is an important factor of easy cleaning, are also quick draining. 
iracter : 
vell as 
The | 
r cent | 
ilation | 
UL, and 
3, prv- 
r cent. 
- GENERAL OFFICES: CRANE BUILDING, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Thirty-five Cities 
ind se- National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City 
—d Works: Chicago and Bridgeport 
al de- CRANE, LIMITED, MONTREAL. CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 
ex for ; siieatin , ' —_—— 
r cent, CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK,SAN FRANCISCO = 
int Cie CRANE, PARIS 
annual 
tion. | 
all for- 
yard of | 
e state 
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349 > 
4 Ct] oO 
58 | CY) 
359 
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375 bers res = 
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The Kelly Octopus | 
. e 
Water Closet Combination | 
For Schools 
less Ventilation F 
Expenseless Ventilation For 
S h | FRESH AIR every minute of every 
' . hour of every day in the year—in every 
Seog wp tah ago gaa Cc OO Ss part of the building—year after year— 
ands out free from Wallis. WITHOUT EXPENSE—once you 
Does not intercept Light or Air. ig Bessy wd —— Ventilators 
Can be installed in Half the Space, in Half the Time, . 
and at Half the Cost of others. WRITE FOR The “GLOBE” Ventilator is built for 
: : er . just t ses—to VENTILATE 
The a peg le gee oe + not egy rete here ee to ENDURE. Has unusually great 
Shown, 1S inciuded wl eac ombination. Schoole where exhaust capacity — operates efficiently 
Hundreds in use. “GLOBE” Venti under all weather conditions—abso- 
lators keep the lutely storm-proof. Cannot leak. Pre- 
Details on request. children up_ to vents down drafts. No moving parts. ; 
par. Nothing that CAN get out of order. j 
THOS. KELLY AND BROS. re — gg hese alg —= : = 
rchitects for ventilating jobs where 
404 SOUTH KOLMAR AVE. power is not used. | 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
GLOBE VENTILATOR CO., Dep’t J., Troy,N.Y. 

















Bruce’s : 


per 
nay 


| School Architecture |) “ 


Veh 


Library : 


gra 


A Reliable Reference and Guide to m4 
Better Schoolhouse Planning 


Hamilton Street School, Harrison, N. J. Squ 


Jos. W. Baker, Architect. and Construction 4 











Conservation of fuel is the most important work of the American people. HIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS VOL. II a 
The problem of fuel saving is solved by the Board of Education of Harrison, GRADE SCHOOL BUILDINGS VOL. II (In Preparation) ‘ 
N. J., by the use of the Peerless Unit System of Heating and Ventilating in MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS—ALT con 
the Hamilton Street School, Harrison, N. J. THE RURAL SCHOOL PLANT — CHALLMAN sys 

Pure air and proper temperature conditions are prime essentials to student I 
health and efficiency. The Peerless Unit System of Ventilating and Heating cat 


stands clearly alone as the means of meeting these requirements. The volume, } 2 
temperature and condition of the pure, fresh air, cleansed of dust and health- na) sch 
fully humidified, positively supplied to each room, is made exactly right for that . 
room independent of every other room and distributed thoroughly throughout 7 
the room without drafts dre 


Descriptive literature and price 
gladly furnished on request 


ma 
dre 


The Bruce Publishing Co. : 


201 Montgomery Building Milwaukee, Wis. | ten 
New York, N. Y. | cor 


Our Engineering force is at your service. 


Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc. 


437-439 West 16th Street, 
pri 
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April 30, 1922. No dead children; 
hours. of building 
Albany “got off cheap.” 


Loss 


is to say, a good stove. 
every day. 
school. 


CREMATORY LIKE THIS? 

















The above is a poster sent out by the National 
Fire Protection Ass’n, 87 Milk St., 


Boston, Mass. 


Public School No. 4, Albany, N. Y., destroyed by fire 
fire not in school 
$100,000; 


HOW ABOUT YOUR SCHOOLS? IS IT A POTENTIAL 
A FIRE-PROOF SAFE 
IS NONE TOO GOOD FOR YOUR BONDS. 
FIRE-TRAP GOOD ENOUGH FOR YOUR CHILD? 





ing. 


no insurance. 


jurisdiction. 


Sixty-five per cent of our schools are of this type 
or worse; wooden interiors with brick walls; that 
There are five school fires 
The law compels children to go to 





Do not ease your conscience by erecting on your 
school house building inadequate steel ladders or steel 
stairway fire escapes. 


A moment’s serious consideration will bring quick 
realization of the fact that in case of actual fire, a 
large percentage of the inmates would be burned to 
death or seriously injured before they could reach the 
ground on a steel ladder fire escape. 


A steel stairway attached directly to the school 
building quickly becomes overheated, completely shut- 
ting off the escape of the inmates of the burning build- 


The slight additional cost of a modern, safety 
Standard Spiral Fire Escape does not warrant the tre- 
mendous risk involved in purchasing the “inferior 
types” of fire escapes as a “make shift” protection for 
the safety and welfare of the children under your 


Write today for complete information on Standard 
Spiral Fire Escapes. 


TANDAIR] 


CONVEYOR COMPAN®Y(9 











IS A New York, N. Y. 


227 Fulton St. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
601 Security Bldg. 


NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Representatives in all Principal Cities. 


Chicago, IIL. 
549 W. Wash. St. 


Boston, Mass. 
113 State St. 


Cleveland, O. 
1108 Hippodrome BI. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
608 Waldheim Bldg. 








A BUSINESS MAN’S SCHOOL 


INVENTORY. 
Concluded from Page 43) 
Other significant facts are these: 65 per cent 


about 60 
about 85 per cent 


of the cities have school physicians; 
dental clinics; 
The steady 


dental clinics and school nurse systems in the 


per cent have 


have school nurses increase in 
past few years has been among the notable de 
velopments in American schools. 


Sanitation and Safety Deficient. 


lhe report epitomizes its findings on buildings 
and equipment in the following terse para- 
grahps 

1. That not enough attention has been paid 


to erecting the type of building which will stand 
the tesi of years. 


~») 


2. That we are not giving our children a 


square deal in not protecting them from fire. 

3. That many communities tolerate defects 
in the school buildings which make for impaired 
eyesight; weak lungs; and the spread of disease. 

Among the elements being developed in the 
communities which have the most modern school 
Systems are: 

l. Properly 
cated and surrounded by adequate open spaces. 

2. Efficient health 
school physicians, 

3. Thoro 
dren before 


planned buildings rightly lo 


organization, including 
dentists and nurses 
ugh medical examination of all chil- 
admission to school. 

4. Provisions for nourishment not only for 


malnourished but for all elementary school chil 
dren. 


%. Outdoor classes and schools. 

6. Heal nstruction and supervised play 

lhe age of school instructors receives some at- 
tention. Of 


579 buildings of which the date of 
was reported 1 school was built 
Prior to 1840; 2 between 1840 and 1850; 3 be- 


construct 


tween 1850 and 1860; 23 between 1860 and 1870; 
49 between 1870 and 1880; 79 between 1880 and 
1890; 94 between 1890 and 1900; 124 between 
1900 and 1910; 142 between 1910 and 1920; 62 
between 1920 and 1922. 

The life of school buildings erected from now 
on should be much longer than those of an 
earlier period if the proper attention is paid to 
essentials at the time of erection. Some of the 
more important of these follow: 

1. Location of the school building in the 
proper relation to the general city plans and 
trends of population. 

2. Sufficient 
play space, light and ventilation covering pos- 
sible future additions as well as present needs. 


school grounds for adequate 


3. Provision for future: additions which will 


not interfere with good design, light and ventil- 
ation. 

4. Adequate lighting, fire resistive materials, 
ete., so that even if it becomes necessary at a 
room arrangements the 
general structure of the building need not be 
changed. 


later time to change 


5. Architectural design of simple, effective 
type. 

Stairways, Lighting, Ventilation. 

Out of 398 schools on which reports on stair- 
ways are made, only 66 have all the stairways 
enclosed in fire resistive material, 332 do not. 
Eighty-eight per cent of the schools have stair 
and 85 per cent do not have sharp 
corners or obstructions on the stairways. 

Twenty-three schools or 5% per cent of all 
those examined as to lighting have insufficient 
light in all rooms. In addition 442 rooms in 
various schools are reported to have insufficient 
light. Forty-six rooms have windows children 
must face. In eight schools all the rooms have 
cross lights and in addition in 641 rooms there 


landings; 


are cross lights. When out of a comparatively 
small number of schools, and these in the more 
progressive communities, so much unsatisfac- 
tory lighting exists, it is easy to imagine the 
damage done yearly to the eyes of school chil 


dren all over the country. 

Approximately 23 per cent of the schools in- 
vestigated were found to have unsatisfactory 
ventilation. Of the total number of 629 schools 
reporting on this question windows were used 
203, 


artificial ventilation in 


382, and both systems in 44. 


for ventilation in 


The toilet rooms in 554 schools were found to 
be adequately lighted; those in 41 were not. 
School Physicians and School Nurses. 

In 62 of the 160 cities all the children are 
given a medical examination upon their admis- 
sion to the schools. In 98 of the cities no such 
examination is given. The cities from 50,000 
to 100,000 make the best showing, 61 per cent 
giving the medical examinations. The worst 
showing is by cities between 15,000 and 25,000, 
only 25 per cent giving examinations. The ap- 
proximate percentage of cities of the other 
classes giving examinations is as follows: be- 
low 5,000, 291% per cent, between 5,000 and 10,- 
000, 53 per cent, 25,000 to 50,000, 301% per cent; 
100,000 to 300,000, 37 per cent; above 300,000, 
33 1/3 per cent. 

One hundred three of the cities included in 
this survey have school physicians and 54 do not. 
More than 1/3 of the cities below 5,000 do not 
have school physicians, but in the classes above 
5,000 the proportionate number of cities having 
physicians does not vary greatly. About 9 per 
cent of the physicians employed in the schools 
of these cities are on full time and 91 per cent 
on part time. Ninety-three of the cities have 
dental clinics in the schools and 66 do not. 
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New York 


53 Park Place 








will 


tion. 


tile. 


Chicago 
11 N. Jefferson St. 


ALUNDUM SAFETY TILE 


ALUNDUM STAIR TREAD TILE has 
a plane surface without grooves, corruga- 
tions or depressions and a rounded nose 
that remains slip-proof always. 


ALUNDUM SAFETY AGGREGATE 
TILE makes an attractive flooring and is 
furnished in combinations of colors which 
harmonize with the 
This is an extremely attractive tile made 
of marble chips and Alundum Safety Ag- 
gregates bonded with cement. 
for entrances and corridors. 


It is a beautiful slip-proof, durable floor 
—a safety floor that 
Special borders, bases and stair treads can 
be made according to the architect’s direc- 
Pre-cast Alundum Safety Aggregate 
Treads are furnished to match the floor 


NORTON COMPANY 


surroundings. 


It is used 


“an be kept clean. 


Worcester, Mass. 


Detroit ' 
233 W. Congress St. 





3 





One hundred thirty-five of the cities have 
school nurses and 23 do not. The maximum 
number of pupils whom a nurse can look after 
with any degree of thoroughness is 3,000, and 
2,000 is a much better number. 
number of pupils to each nurse in cities which 


The average 


employ only one nurse is 2825 and in cities em- 
ploying two or more 3037. The greatest num- 
ber of pupils to one nurse is 17,835 in a western 
city—the smallest number is 350 in a commun 
ity of 1977 in Pennsylvania. 

A number of the cities which do not have 
Either 
nurses or physicians regularly inspect the chil- 
dren for defects or incipient illness in 132 of the 
160 cities. 

Open Air Schools and Nutrition. 

Forty-one cities report that they have open 


school physicians have school nurses. 


air schools or classes and a number of others 
state that they will establish this system in the 
near future. The fresh-air movement in the 
schools is growing and its vital importance is 
more and more realized. 

In answer to the question, “Do the schools all 
have adequate playgrounds?” ninety-one answer 
no, and 68 yes. The smaller cities have of 

Of those under 5,000, 

all their playgrounds 
are adequate ; those from 50,000 to 100,000 only 


course the best showing. 
71 per cent report that 


30 per cent have adequate grounds and in those 
above 300,000 the percentage falls to 11. Fifty 
four of the cities have no supervisor in charge 
of the playgrounds 

In 102 of the cities scales are provided in all 
the elementary schoo! buildings and in 56 they 
are not. Only 34 citi 1d home the child’s 
weight record on the monthly report card. 

Thirty-two of the cities provide a hot lunch 
or hot dish for each child in the elementary 
schools. Eight have milk available for all the 


children morning and afternoon; two provide it 
in the morning; 94 have milk available for the 
undernourished children. 

The malnourished child is retarded physically 
and mentally so that he does not have a fair 
chance in life. A hurried breakfast and a cold 


“box-lunch” eaten at the school are not con- | 
ducive to health building and nutrition experts 
agree that the child should have milk in the 
middle of the morning, a hot lunch or hot dish 
with the lunch at noon, and if possible some 


nourishment in the middle of the afternoon. 




















THE CLINIC, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Jaems E. Allen, Architect, Lawrence, Mass. 
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From the tunnel entrance, freight is whisked by 


electric elevator, to the various storage floors. 


N Civil War 
days this was 
the mysteri- 
ous route by 
which escaped 
slaves made 
their way to 
Canada and 
freedom. 


Today it is 
the means by which the streets of 
Chicago are freed of heavy traf- 
fic and freight, to and from the 
‘ailroads, is delivered with ut- 
most speed. 


“Clow” is a busy “station” on 
the underground railroad. Here 
comes a steady stream of plumb- 
ing goods, to be divided and 
whisked, by electric elevators, to 
the various stock floors — pipe 
and iron products in the base- 








Goods come to the warehouse by lighter and 
freight car, and giant cranes carry them in. 


The “Underground Railroad” 





ment, fittings 
to the first and 
third, ena m- 
eled iron and 
porcelain to 
the fourth, 
closets, seats 
and tanks to 
the fifth, brass 
goods and 
trimmings to the sixth. 





There, arranged for instant ac- 
cess, they await the order slip 
which will send them on their 
way again. 

Next month I shall tell some- 
thing of what our packers do, and 
the expert inspection which 
means so much to the plumber, 
architect and owner. 


CUE Chow, Vp. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 


General Offices: 534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago 


Sales offices in the principal cities 
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Proneeling 


A Sign Quality = 


1516 


, 


Trail blazing, 
today does not require sheer 
physical endurance. 
It demands interpretation of 
our national needs and a 
dominant desire to be of 
preater service. 
With this purpose in mind 
we have developed more 
than a score of new Welch 
Instruments as evidence of 
our efforts toward 


Greater 
National 
Progress 


Through 


Education 


Equipment 


QUALITY 
2 LCH A Mark 0/ Service 


SERVICE 


Welch Manufacturin3 Company 


Manufacturers, Importers and Exporters of Scientific Apparatus 


Orleans -Street 





AB 








and School Supplies ‘ Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 





AIRHURST?’ 
OLDING PARTITION 














RO 








as Dis 


INSURE SATISFACTION AND SERVICE 
IN WEARING AND SWEEPING 
QUALITIES 


High grade workmanship and 
the best of materials are used in 
constructing T. B. R. Diamond 
Brand Brushes. They meet all re- 
quirements of school uses. 





BERTSON’S PRODUCTS 


WSSYMBOLS OF CLEANLINESS AND SANITATION 


Standardize on supplies that bear the 
Robertson trade marks. Robertson’s 
Products include: 


LIQUID SOAP LIQUID SOAPS 
DISPENSERS SCOURING POWDERS 
TOILET PAPER =— pg 
PAPER TOWEL AND alias 
TOILET PAPER BRUSHES 
HOLDERS, ETC. TRIUMPH SWEEPING 
DISINFECTANTS COMPOUND 


Order your requirements now 
Prompt delivery guaranteed 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 
700-704 W. Division Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Member, National School Supply Association. 


(Patents Applied For) 


The original Sectionfold Partition designed and perfected 
by, the inventor, Mr. John T. Fairhurst. 


Showing Partition Folded. 





Public School 
No. 26 
Bronx, N. Y. ©. 


| 
| 
| 








C. B. J. Snyder 
Architect 





Showing Partition 
Drawn Out. 











The only par- 
tition made 
with automa- 
tic adjust- 
ments allow- 
ing for mis- 
alignment of 
| floor levels. 








Address inquiries to 














| John T. Fairhurst & Son, Inc. 


\ 550 Exchange Building, Newark, N. J. 


Representatives in all principal cities 
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OUR YEARS OF EXPERIENCE IN THE MANUFACTURE OF SCHOOL 
DRAFTING ROOM EQUIPMENT AND OUR CAREFUL STUDY 
OF THE NEEDS OF SCHOOLS IS AT YOUR SERVICE 


E can make any type of table or 

cabinet you may desire, and if 
you find none illustrated in our cata- 
log we will be glad to quote you on 
special designs. 





Table No. 10 


HIS is the most practical design 

for school drawing room use 
there is on the market. We have 
many modifications of this design. 





Table No. 7 


WE HAVE A NEW CATALOG JUST OFF THE PRESS AND MANY STYLES OF TABLES ARE ILLUSTRATED 
Write for YOUR Copy NOW 


ECONOMY DRAWING TABLE & MFG. CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


ee 


























TARDIES AT TILESTON. ee eee eee ee renGadene so4 ane DEVELOPMENT OF HIGH SCHOOL 
(Continued from Page 53) EE as. og in G48 FATE WEARER oe 2 PLANS. 
reported in the school’s weekly news-letter to I ooo i ow et elders adie BRS 45 (Continued from Page 56) 
the local papers. re ee ee ree —— obtained that, in accordance with the findings of 
fected or anter ugh asedigg aay de ever ea? nga = ledavcelcwcobans add ecceetlt = the Committee of the National Education Asso- 
‘fectec disnlave RS gy Si Si ' DP icc tcdelenvedssnsateuscnsextint ogee , : 
li ion ed a large chart, di signed in the form end 99 ciation, should be approximately 50 per cent of 
of a thermometer representing each month of = SO srrrrtt ttt trees ee eecess Se ie: tetet Dane oceeunt the toils 
. ° * " > Tot oo area oO > D ( ig. 
the school year. As the monthly reports were The school month ending ry June — 
tabulated, the status of the school, whom we ™0Fe week than any other, and was marked by Therefore, by Goubling the total square foot 
school ‘ ; ; ‘ ‘ many showers occurring between 8 and 9:30. ‘ , 
) represented as being a patient suffering from a oa ; ag area of the instructional spaces, we have a total 
inne. k of “ : io ws ential The school has 23 classrooms in it, and the Ses 
26 severe attack of “tardy fever”, was chartec any Hoor area of the entire school building, includ 
graphically, in color average attendance for the year was over 800 
c c > A ) Se . . . . . ° 
’ ‘* . . ° ° The results 80 far this vear indicate that the ing walls, corridors, Stairs, toilets, administra- 
|. ¥.¢. Fifth, the teachers stressed the point in their — ; ae ti in ol 
. . . ovement as pe anent. ive oices, etc. 
rooms, and made it a practice to have some — ——— wo 
rather interesting discussion take place every sialcieilenatuiatieecaininiinal " 
Snyder day, about ten minutes before time actually to > ; | 
, ‘ : 4 i 
commence school work. If a child still persisted q 4 3 
tect in being tardy, a visit or letter to his parents r ] ; . 
} . . , ie) 
usually helped. Practically every parent inter ‘ q Hy 
. ~ * 7 
viewed or corresponded with promised and ‘ { a 
>artition gave us full support. { ! 
Out. The results exceeded anything we had deemed { t Granasion | 
possible. The interest in “keeping our flag fs Jiiaiiemiiianial —— 4 
* ° — 
up” became so intense, and produced such : 
rivalry amongst rooms striving to have a 
larger flag than any one else had, and in secur ‘ == 





ing the privileges a room with a perfect record 
was granted, that a tardy pupil became an ex 
ceedingly unpopular individual in his room 
Some boys even resorted to physical arguments 
in constant offenders; and it took 
much persuasion and suggestion in several in 
stances to convince an irate group that the fel 
low who had made them lose the flag would like 


treating 


















































- rope 
ly repent without being “bucked”. This move ? ty 
ment was short-lived, however; and as a matter ent ae { 
of fact, the social condemnation was even mor re =e 
potent an ageney. The statistical proof of the —_—— - 

> ' school’s mprovement follows: 
ve + Month Ending in: 


Tardies Reported: 
Re Pe ee 264 


November 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN, HIGH SCHOOL, 
f Architect, Chicago, Ill. 


4. F. Hussander, 





OWENSBORO, KY 
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MAXWELL’S SCHOOL SHADES 
SAVE EYESIGHT AND INCREASE EFFICIENCY 








Maxwell’s Airanlite Shade 
mounted inside casing. 


NEW YORK 








MAXWELL’S AIRANLITE 
(Patented) 


Double Roll Canvas Shades are the best 
and give the greatest satisfaction. 


For use in Schools, Offices, Hospitals 
and public buildings. 


Can also be made of any Standard Shade 
Cloth. 


Can be mounted inside or outside of 
casing. 


Efficient, good looking, economical, trou- 
ble proof and will last for years. 
Can be instantly adjusted. 


When single roll adjustable shades are 
needed, use the Simpull Single Roll 
Shade. 








Can be obtained from leading 
School Supply Houses. 


Write for Circulars. 


S. A. MAXWELL & CO. 
3636 IRON ST. CHICAGO 


PITTSBURGH 


For service and quality use Maxwell’s Dependable Window Shades. 








The Simpull Single Roll 
Adjustable Shade. 


KANSAS CITY 











A preliminary chart, similar to that in Fig. 1, 
can then be made to show the relative area of 
the various portions of the building, and also the 
approximate cubic contents of the building. 

Outline Sketch Plans. 

After all the data and information have been 
gathered and tabulated it is then time to begin 
the preparation of outline sketch plans for the 


building. These sketches need not be elaborate 


| 
| 
| 
| 


or finished in detail or worked out in a complete 
manner. On the contrary, it is better if they 
are only skeleton plans which ean be cons'dere | 
at a glance and the fundamental principles of 
arrangement seen without-the distraction of 
minor details which appear on finished draw- 
ings. 

A series of sketch plans illustrating various 
arrangements and 


groupings of departments, 
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THIRD FLOOR PLAN, HIGH SCHOOL, OWENSBORO, KY. 
A. F. Hussander, Architect, Chicago, III. 


give the board of education and the superintend- 
ent an opportunity to study the larger elements 
of each scheme and by comparison to select the 
good points in each sketch. The architect can 
then work up revised sketch plans which will 
embody so far as possible all the good points of 
one sketch and as many as possible of the ac- 
ceptable points of the disearded sketches. 

In the accompanying illustrations are outline 
sketches of plans made for the Owensboro high 
school. The sketches illustrate only the first 
floor plan of each type of building proposed by 
the architect and very clearly exemplify the 
value of outline plans. The several schemes 
were worked out on fairly large scale and copies 
were furnished to the superintendent and to 
members of the board of education for study and 
suggestions. 

After careful consideration and comparison 
of the relative merits and shortcomings of each 
scheme, the outline sketch plan E was selected 
for further development. Final sketch plans 
and exterior designs were then drawn and were 
submitted and approved by the board. 

While the architect has in mind from the be 
ginning some general idea as to the architec 
tural treatment of the building, it is not until 
after the finished sketch plans have been prac 
tically decided upon that anything definite can 
In fact in 
school buildings which must comply with cer 
tain regulations as to sizes of rooms and amount 


be done with exterior elevations. 


of glass area, height of windows from the floor 
and from ceiling, it is indeed an interesting 
problem to design a school building that will 


have some degree of architectural treatment and | 


at the same time express the uses of the build- 
ing. 








| 
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Signaling and Protective 
Systems 


For Schools, Hospitals, Industrial 
Buildings, Hotels, Factories, Etc. 


Holtzer-Cabot electric signai and fire alarm systems are 
the result of over forty years concentrated study of 
these important factors in hospital and school equip- 
ment. 


Holtzer-Cabot electrical signal and fire alarm systems 
have proved their unexcelled worth in the leading hos- 
pitals, schools, industrial and public buildings through- 
out the length and breadth of this continent. 


Architects, Engineers and school Committees are in- 
vited to write for a brochure entitled, “Signal Systems 
for Schools” which gives detailed information of the 
various types of signal and alarm systems made by the 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 


(Write us today) 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 
Electric Signaling Systems 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORY Boston, Mass. 
125 Amory Street 


BRANCH OFFICES 
Chicago, Ill., 616-65 So. State St. Baltimore, Md., 
New York, N. ¥., 101 Park Ave. =, ~_ Union ‘Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 807 Otis Bldg. “tee Chas Bucwckinn Bide. 
Detroit, Mich., 1051 Book Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn., 
Cleveland, Ohio, 517 Union Bldg. 627 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
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Auditorium and Assembly Hall stages 
supplied with everything in 


Scenery 
Rigging 
Lighting 
Motion Picture 


Paraphernalia 


LEE LASH STUDIOS 


Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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Why a double set of 
Spring Guard Gates? 


T sometimes happens that the ash 
| hoist sidewalk opening is so ar- 

ranged that the doors open toward 
the building and curb. This leaves two 
sides to be protected instead of the 
building wall acting as a protection for 
one of the sides. 


With G&G ash removal equipment, 
sidewalk openings like this can be 
completely and properly safeguarded 
by using adouble set of G&G Spring 
Guard Gates. The illustration shows 
just how this is done. 


This same arrangement can be used to 
advantage when the sidewalk opening 
is located away from the building, say 
near the curb. 


Safety first! But with G&G ash re- 
moval equipment there is no sacrifice 
of operating efficiency to insure this 
extra degree of safety. 


Ask your architect about G&G 
ash removal equipment. He has 
our Catalogue in his files. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


551 West Broadway New York 





REG US. PAT OFF 


Telescopic Hoist 


With Automatic Stop and Pic 110k Device 
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SEND FOR NEW CATALOG No. 3 





MANUFACTURERS OF 





SCHOOL GYMNASIUM 
AND PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


SEND US YOUR SPECIFICATIONS 














Quick, safe seating 
when and where needed 


NOCKDOWN BLEACHERS are suitable 

for temporary or permanent seats, out- 
doors or in—no injury to lawn or floors. They are 
strongly built from sound lumber, thoroughly ironed 
and braced. The heavier the crowd the more rigidly 
they stand. Built to endure the wildest crowds, 





















Knockdown Bleachers come in Every civic, industrial or educa. 
sections 14 ft. long, 3 to 15 tiers tional institution should have a 
high, lumber painted one coat. supply of Knockdown Bleachers. 
They will last for many years. They pay for themselves in extra 
See construction in the panels seating at pay events. Used by 
below. Notice how the clothing scores of universities, schools, 
of spectators is protected by large and small, baseball leagues, 
placing the foot-boards lower athletic clubs, “Y’s” and “Y, 
than the seat-boards. W.’s,”” from Boston to Seattle. 


Write for prices and complete description. 
LEAVITT MANUFACTURING CO. 
365 Griggs St., Urbana, Ill. 


Up for a day 
or to stay 


BLEACHERS 


OFFICE 





Draper Adjustable Window shades 


=2OyvUTUMAUUUUUUUUAUUUUUUEUUUUAULUQUUULUURUUUUUEUOU EULA 


DRAPERIZE 





Our experts will be 
glad to make sugges- 
tions and quote you 
on equipping your 
building. This service 
places you under no 
obligations. 


YOUR 
SCHOOL 


DUUUUUUUUUUCOUOUUUUUUUOUTOUOUUAUUUUUUUUUUUUUAIT 
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DRAPER’S ADJUSTABLE 
WINDOW SHADES 


can be adjusted to suit the condi- 
tions in the schoolroom as they ac- 
tually exist. They are guaranteed 
to give a maximum amount of light 
and yet exclude the bright rays of 
the sun. 


Draper’s Adjustable Window 
Shades are of simple construction, 
positive in action, and absolutely 
foolproof. The operation is so sim- 
ple and easy that any child can 
adjust a Draper shade. 


The reason why hundreds of 
schools throughout the country 
have adopted Draper shades is be- 
cause of correct design, quality, and 
durability. These three points in- 
sure satisfactory service. ; 


Write today for all particulars 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 





















A) Mect Every School Requirement 























SOUNDLY 
BUILT 


PERFECTLY 
VENTILATED 


UNIVERSALLY 
APPROVED 


M & M PORTABLE SCHOOLS 


Ask for Catalog 


Mershon & Morley Company -:- Saginaw, Michigan 


Established 1898 
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QUALITY, UTILITY, CONVENIENCE AND ECONOMY 


- BLAIR’S KEYSTONE TABLETS 








Quality of materials and care in manufacturing 
processes, distinguish the varieties of school tab- 
lets, blank books and printed forms, made and 











distributed thruout the educational world from 





Huntingdon, Pennsylvania. As pioneers in tablet making, 
it has been our object, thru all the forty-three years of busi- 
ness existence, to make but one quality——the best. To 
most equitable manner, with prompt and satisfactory ser- 
vice. Catalogs and details are at your service. 


Yours for good tablets 


J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 


Manufacturing Stationers Huntingdon, Penna. 





HOW THE SKOKIE SCHOOL WAS BUILT. 


(Continued from Page 87) 

The corridors themselves are terrazzo and are 
lighted by skylights, the building being only 
one story high, except over the offices and loggia. 
The classrooms are 22’ by 30’, and are provided 
with skylights and arched windows. The sky 
lights have easily regulated shutters. The win- 
dow sills are of concrete to provide for window 
boxes. The radiators are set to one side of 
these window sills so that the heat will not 
destroy plants. 

The wardrobes are in the rooms themselves 
and are of the type with upward sliding doors 
which never close flush to the floor, so that the 
air exhausted from the room passes up through 
the wardrobes into the attic, drying and venti 
lating the children’s wraps. The sliding panels 
of the wardrobe doors are covered with cork 
carpet for the exhibition of the children’s 
work. Similar cork carpet extends above the 
slate blackboards all around the room. The 
floors are maple. 

Special rooms include an art room with small 
pottery room and supply room opening off it, 
a large woodworking shop with a small forge 
room and finishing room off one end and print 
shop and lumber storage room off the other end. 
Che print sh yp and forge room are shut off from 
the rest of the shop by glass partitions. The 
woodworking shop opens into the garden court 
where the children try out the boats they make 
in the cement pool. 

Across the corridor from the shops are the 
cooking room, sewing room and general science 
laboratory, all opening into each other as well as 
into the corridor. In this way the meals pre- 
pared in the cooking room can be served on 
an sewing room tables at lunch time, and the gen 
) eral science laboratory is available on the other 


i! . wie 
side to th cooking girls. In addition to the 











po 


: guarantee that quality, and to market our product in the 


special rooms there are ten regular classrooms 
in the present wing. 

The assembly hall is a beautiful, spacious 
room hung with russet velour and seated with 
opera chairs on a pitched floor. There is an 
orchestra pit and an organ loft, but as yet there 
is no organ. The gymnasium is on a level with 
the stage and is shut off from it by folding 
doors. A steel frame, from which may be hung 
curtains forming a cyclorama, extends back of 





these folding doors into the gymnasium. By 
this means it becomes possible to open the fold 
ing doors and to have a stage as deep as any 
professional stage, while for ordinary school 
assembly purposes, the platform in front of the 
folding doors is amply large. The gymnasium 
itself has brick walls, maple floor, and skylighted 
ceiling. There is an office for the physical edu 
eation director at one end and a supply room 
for gymnasium equipment. 

















THE GARDEN COURT, SKOKIE SCHOOL, WINNETKA, ILL 
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LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 


WHEN you buy Laboratory Furniture from LEONARD 
PETERSON CO., INC., you are purchasing more 
than so many tables and cases—you are buying Labora- 
tory Furniture backed by thirty years of thorough 
knowledge of a highly specialized industry — you are 
benefited by painstaking attention to all details that go 
to make Laboratory Furniture right in design and quality. 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 


Office and Factory: 1222-34 Fullerton Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
New York Sales Office: Knickerbocker Bidg., 42nd and Broadway 























Quam 
Electric Clock Systems 


Our equipment is most simple, 
economical and reliable. 

We can supply the needs of the 
small school as well as the large 
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Send for our 
Catalog 
No. 11-A 











Fales Laboratory Desk (Patented) 
for General Chemistry, Quanti- 
tative Analysis, and Organic 
Chemistry 


Leonard Peterson & Co., Inc. 
Sole Manufacturers. 


Send for circular describing this desk, 

















LANDIS ENGINEERING 


one, at prices in proportion. 
There is no reason why your 
school should not have a suitable 
system of this kind. 
Some users: 
Board of Education, Philadelphia, Pa,, 
125 installations; 
Board of Education, Baltimore, Md., 
15 installations; 
Board of Education, Butte, Mont., 
7 installations; 
Board of Education, El Paso, Tex., 
5 installations; 
Board of Education, Durham, N. C., 
2 installations. 
Write for literature. 


& MFG. CO. | 


Waynesboro, 
Pa. 








Overhanging the assembly is a balcony seat- 
ing 200 people. This balcony can be shut off 
from the assembly hall by folding doors, making 
a small auditorium which can be separately 
heated. It is provided with a platform and a 
Monogram piano and is used as a music room 
most of the time. Back of this balcony from 
the standpoint of people sitting in it, but in the 
front part of the building, is a library extend- 
ing over the loggia and vestibule of the build- 
ing. The library room is lined with bookeases, 
is skylighted and has windows to the front. It 
is flanked by a nurse’s room on one side and a 
teachers’ rest room on the other, each provided 
with toilet and lavatory. 

The woodwork trim in the entire building is 
fumed oak and is decidedly effective. The deco- 
ration is flat paint, light brown on the dado, 
buff on the walls, and cream on the ceilings. 

The school is equipped with movable desks. 
There is a master clock with electric secondary 
clocks in each room. 


The heating system is of the split type, with 
radiators in room. The air which is 
forced into the room is heated only to room 
temperature and is not superheated. The boil- 
ers are down-draft Kewanee boilers. 


each 


The building as a whole impresses one imme- 
diately by its dignified simplicity, its complete 
adaptation to the uses for which it is meant, 
by its lack of any waste space whatsoever, at 
the same time that nothing is crowded. School 
officials from other cities, architects, and the 
people of Winnetka themselves have all joined 
in the feeling that the building is a real achieve- 
ment architecturally, as well as an indication 
of what a community that is really interested 
in the welfare of its children can do even in 
the face of very considerable difficulties. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN MARKING. 


(Concluded from Page 45) 
whether or not he should accept credit for any 
work rated between the school’s and the in- 
dividual’s failing standards. 

At the close of the semester each student in- 
volved was invited to give an anonymous esti- 
mate upon his individual effort. Opinions 
varied widely. The principal’s conclusions are: 

“That raising the failing mark raised some 
apprehension in almost every case. This is 
evident even through the thin veil of indiffer- 
ence which some seem to experience. 

“That in many cases the failing mark was 
not raised to a high enough point to create a 
real stimulus. The interviews with the stu- 
dents in the beginning was partly responsible 
for this, for too much was at stake with seniors 
to overdo the matter. 


“That the very superior students had already 
set such a high standard for themselves that this 
scheme was unable to produce any noticeable 
impression. 

“That a tone of satisfaction is evident in 
many cases that they could put through a 
proposition of this sort. It is probable that it 
would become a matter of considerable honor 
with students to meet a challenge like this 
especially when self-imposed. 

“The experiment was new and very interest- 
ing to follow. The results were in no 
unpleasant for no students fell below the self- 
imposed failing point. In fact, almost all could 
have raised the mark higher with impunity. 
One student withdrew toward the close, made 
anxious by a poor month’s record, but the final 
results showed that his fears were groundless. 
The scheme pleased the better half of the senior 
class and aroused no small curiosity on the part 


cases 


of those not admitted. In fact, several made 
inquiries as to the reason they were not invited 
into the original conference. 

“T believe the plan possesses possibilities if 
tried on a large scale. This I am hoping to 


do.” 


THE NEW VOCATIONAL SCHOOL AT 
MADISON. 


(Concluded from Page 65) 
hall, while still others take care of the classes 
in filing, typewriting, stenography, accounting, 
penmanship, and spelling. 

Though Madison has always been regarded 
mainly as an educational center, there was suf- 
ficient need for a vocational school to warrant 
an expenditure of $550,000 on it. Of this 
$400,000 was spent for the building alone, while 
about $85,000 went for equipment. 

The enrollment of the school has surpassed 
In fact, 
there was immediately present a need for more 
likely to enroll for many years. This condition 
room, although the building had been planned 
to accommodate all the pupils that would be 
will be noticeably relieved by the opening of 
the east Madison high school which is now 
being erected but it is probable that just 4% 
soon as funds are available the remainder of the 
vocational school, for which plans are already 
drawn, will be begun. This last unit will give 
Madison a school covering a solid block—# 


the expectation of any of its officials. 


ornament and a service to the town. 





—Somerville, Mass. The school board fe 
cently voted to retain temporarily three marrie¢ | 
women who are teaching in the schools. At 4 
meeting held in July last, the board decided not i 
to renew the appointment of a teacher who Wa J 
married. There are at present one hundred 
married teachers among the 400 instructors ™ 
the schoo] system. 
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Favonite Selections 


Edited by Dr. J. Lewis Browne 


This is just the book you need. A comprehensive collec- 
tion of old and new favorite songs—patriotic numbers, 
folk songs, the melodies close to every heart. 

For instruction purposes this book is ideal. The songs 
greatly desired in school work are included in simple 
keys, correctly arranged. 


Complete with words and music 


Selected paper and careful printing make this book easily readable. 
Priced so low that all schools can afford to give one to every pupil. 


Send for a copy today 


PRICES: 100 copies, 7c each 
(f. o. b. Chicago). $1.00 per | 
dozen, prepaid. Single copies } 
(and less than dozen lots) 10c 
each, prepaid. 


STEGER & SONS 


Piano Manufacturirg Company 
300 Steger Bidg., Chicago, III. 
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Winter Air and Sunshine 
In Your Schoolroom 


INTER air is good—and winter sun- 
shine, too. But it is truly difficult 
to get proper schoolroom ventilation with 
protection from the glare unless Hartshorn 
two-way shades are used. 
With these shades you can not only regu- 
late the light but can feel assured of 
proper ventilation through partly-opened 
windows. 
For proper shade service in the 
classroom, specify Hartshorn. 


Distributed by converters 
throughout the entire country. 


Write for colors 214 
and 204 in Tinted 
Cambrice. They have 
been approved by 
competent chemists 
and adopted by school 
hoards of many mu- 
’ cipalities. 





Estab'ished 1860 
STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YCRK 
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George L. Hossfeld 
World’s Champion Typist 
1918, 1920, 1921, 1922 


A New World’s Record 


At the World’s Championship Typewriter Con- 
test held in New York, October 23, 1922, Mr. 
Hossfeld established a new world’s record, writing 
144 net words a minute for one continuous hour. 


Commenting upon Mr. Hossfeld’s remarkable 
achievement and the _ seventeenth consecutive 
Underwood victory, one of the leading commercial 
educators in the United States wrote the Under- 
wood Typewriter Company: 


“Your ability to sustain your exalted position 
in the typewriting world is one of the marvels of 
mechanics and human skill. By your repeated suc- 
cesses, you are inspiring thousands of young men 
and women who are interested in typewriting and 
you are setting a standard for manufacturers of all 
kinds to follow.” 


A complete report of the contest will be sent 
upon request. 


School Department 
UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 
30 Vesey Street New York City. 


UNDERWOOD 


* STANDARD : 


TYPEWRITER 
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View 30—Keystone Primary Set 








The Student 


Becomes an Enthusiast 


when he sees the minute ob 
jects and organisms as_ revealed 
through a 


’ Bausch & Lomb 
MICROSCOPE 


the thought that he sees things at 
first hand as the scientist sees them, 
is a remarkable stimulant to his in 
terest 








Simple and well-built Bausch & 
Lomb Microscopes are made to fit 
every requirement of the classroom 
and laboratory. 
Write for booklets—consult us about your (Copyright K. V. Co.) GETTING READY FOR HALLOWE’EN i 
microscope equipment 





Hallowe’en is past. Its events are still vivid in the mind of 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO every child and will remain so. 
- = ; A j j e | 
! — WHY? 

411 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


He was a part of the passing show. 


New York Washington Chicago San Francisco London Make every school experience as gripping as that of Hallowe'en. } 
Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Microscopes, Projection Apparatus 9 it 
(Balopticons), Stereo-Prism Binoculars, Magnifiers, Telescopes, Automobile Lenses, and HOW? 

Other High-Grade Optical Products. Use Keystone “600 Set” and Primary Set—Stereographs and 


Lantern Slides. 
- Give your instruction life through these visual aids. 
= that eyes may S€e Let us tell you how to get and use them. 
better and farther = og KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
; STUDIOS AND FACTORIES: MEADVILLF, PA , 


We have purchased the stereoscopic and lantern slide department 
of Underwood and Underwood. = 


{5 SPENCER 
MICROSCOPE 


GENERAL SCIENCE VISUALIZED No. 64 P 


cA Handbook of Motion Pictures Especially : , “ , 
Planned for School Work ” with side-fine adjustment, 


lever type, is 





























Ler your students see the great rr in science. Trans- 

















port them to the wonders of the world by means of motion al 
pictures. ‘General Science Visualized”, the most complete An Ideal Instrument al 
teacher’s handbook on visual education ever published, will 7 ‘ 
describe in detail hundreds of films that fit into any For High School Use. a 
il i . ‘ 
- — yer enbanirac* — Among its many advantageous th 
Experimental Physics features are these: al 
By Prof. W. D. HENDERSON ea hae ; e 
Univ. of Michigan I. Objective lenses mounted b 
A handbook c Pp h motion ° . ° al 
picture diene that mo an tm physics directly into : t h e meta te 
Henderson, p as performed by Professor ; mount, avoiding the use of ty 
enderson, personally. . : 
oy Gomes ey yn on in our libraries I Fi d 3 ti 
ve ety Standard - inflammab P P : m 

po , F~ aw fi pipe — pt . ine a justment so con d 
with theatre width film. Ask for a free copy of structed as to avoid breakage n 
“Experimental Physics” and send 25c in stamps | f d re 
96 page text book “General Science Visualized.” of cover glass when focuse : 
United Projector & Film Corp. down upon it. ( 
69 West Mohawk St., Buffalo, N. Y. Ill. A fool-proof fine adjust- P 
ment, with 34 threads of the - 
screw always engaged in- si 
| stead of but one, as in others. a b 
MICROSCOPE No. 64 B f 
| 7 with 10 eyepi » 16m/ an p 
CATALOG SENT 4 m/m objective, double nose t] 
ON REQUEST. piece, iris diaphragm. Complete h 

in cabinet, $64.00. Discount to 
Schools. tl 
n 
SPENCER LENS CoO. e 

SPENCER MANUFACTURERS SPENCER 


| BUFFALO | MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, DELIN- | BUFFALO | . ?P 
—ts, > EASCOPES, SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. , 


BUFFALO, N. Y. a 
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i Miessner Piano Co., 
!, 110-120 Reed St., 
| Milwaukee, Wis. 


i Gentlemen 


ll Please send me the new Monogram catalog, 


I your pecial price to schools, and details of 

) your 10-day Trial Offer 
Name ‘ $s TYYTTC TILE E RL er ec 
School ae Position 
RAETESS oc ccc crccvesececeecesesscseceveseoeseceeseos 











music. 
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Music Can’t Be 


You can’t force children to take an interest in 
It can’t be “hammered in’”—it must be 
“drawn out.” 
interest in Music. 
enjoy, the music hour. 
W. Otto Miessner’s perfected school piano— 
light, portable, low, so the teacher can see over 
the top. Possesses a big, beautiful tone. 
many exclusive features. 


THE MIESSNER PIANO CO. 


110-120 Reed St. 
Milwaukee, Wis. q ’ 









Ge Baby Upright Supreme 


W. Otto Miessner’s Perfected Piano } 


**Hammered In’’ 


The Monogram arouses their 
They look forward to, and 
The Monogram is 


Has 
Mail the coupon. 
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Fundamentals of Practical Mathematics. 
By George Wentworth, David Eugene Smith 





Cloth, 202 pages, 
New York, 


and Herbert Druery Harper. 
illustrated. Ginn & Co., Boston, 
Chicago. 

As the first volume of a new series of mathe- 
matics texts this book is a radical departure in 
method, content, and even mechanical stand- 
ards, from the conventional textbook. The 
authors have assumed that the classes which 
will use the book will later enter some trade or 
occupation in which a broad, solid foundation of 
the fundamental operations and principles of 
arithmetic, geometry and trigonometry are 
essential. They take it for granted that the 
boys have had an ordinary arithmetic course 
and consequently begin the work with an in- 
tensive review, emphasizing each principle with 
typical industrial and trade examples. The new 
work includes chapters on (a) ratio and propor- 
tion, with applications to mechanical devices and 
drawing ; (b) mensuration, including the com- 
mon industrial uses, geometric constructions, 
roots, and the metric system; (c) trigonometry 
and the use of functions; (d) the slide rule, and 
‘€) general applications with a wide variety of 
problems. While the teacher of theoretical 
mathematics is constantly disturbed at the lack 
of mathematically formal definitions, the ab- 
sence of the traditional proofs and the extreme 
brevity of explanations, he cannot dodge the 
fact that the work is amply clear, exceedingly 
practical and interesting, and fully complete for 
the purpose. The student who masters the book 
las a hand skill in the use of a complete set of 
the common mathematical tools which the 
mechanic and engineer and draftsman in what- 
ever field must have. 

The illustrations are in the shape of “blue- 
prints” and enliven the book as well as illus- 
trate the problems. 


The Pedagogy of Physical Training. 


By C. Ward Crampton. Cloth, 257 pages, 
illustrated. The Macmillan Co., New York, 
Ni. 3 


This useful book is limited to the pedagogy 
of formal physical training courses in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. While we disagree 
with the author in some of his psychological 
dicta, the statements of lesson plans, class 
organization, corrective work, recreational work, 
educational work, appeal to us as sound and 
safe. 

Jack and the Bean-stalk. 
Jack the Giant-Killer. 

By Reginald Wright Kauffman. 
cents. Illustrated. Cloth, 62 pages. 
Altemus Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Two old favorites are reproduced in flowing 
verse, with colored illustrations. 

Peter Rabbit and Jack-the-Jumper. 

By Linda Stevens Almond. Cloth, 62 pages, 
illustrated. Price 50 cents. Henry Altemus Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The adventures of two rabbits cleverly told 
and well illustrated. 

Measuring Textbooks. 

Frank E. Spaulding. Paper, 40 pages, with 
measuring scales. Newson & Co., New York, 
Chicago. 

This book outlines a method and provides a 
definite scale for measuring primary method 
readers, basal literary readers, language books, 
and spellers. In each case he defines the objec- 
tives of teaching, the qualities necessary to 
adapt the book to the pupils’ needs, the qualities 
essential for the teacher’s use and the physical 
or mechanical excellences. The several ele- 
ments are rated according to their importance 
to total a thousand points. 

Whether we agree with the distinguished 
author’s statement of objectives and his distri- 
bution of values, it must be said that the book 
and scales are definite, easily understood and 
readily applied to any textbook and constitute 
a workable scale. The measures for language 
books and spellers appeal to us as especially 
adequate and helpful. 

Modern Physiology—Hygiene and Health. 

By Mary S. Haviland. Good Neighbors— 
Second Book. Cloth, 366 pages, illustrated. J. 
B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Each, 50 
Henry 


This book surprises one by beginning with a 
portrait of Abraham Lincoln. The use of the 
portrait of the martyred President finds its justi- 
fication in that the book aims to serve those 
employed in factories and on farms, in offices 
and in domestic service, in order to improve the 
physical welfare of the worker and citizen of the 
future. Lincoln is titled a worker and a citi- 
zen. 

It centers its efforts upon correct carriage, 
attitudes and movements of the human body in 
ordinary play and work operations. The choice 
of food, care of skin, eyes, ears and hair, the 
matter of breathing, clothing, etc., ete., all are 
dealt with in a practical way. 

English Study and English Writing. 

By Henry Adelbert White. Cloth, 336 pages. 
D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, New York, 
Chicago. 

The list of books on English is an endless one. 
The justification for the preparation of the 
present volume is that it meets a specific use. 
The author has long been interested in teaching 
high school English, and has provided a text- 
book that is intended for those who have had a 
year’s training in such elementary work, as is 
usually given with the first months of a high 
school course. 

It treats the fundamentals of grammar and 
rhetoric and provides instruction in advanced 
letter writing. Oral expression is also dealt 
with. More than half of the book is given to 
the study of forms in literature. While we do 
not agree with all the readings suggested by 
the author the text impresses us as a decided 
step in advance of the conventional book for 
high school use. 

Teachers’ Manual—First Reader. 

By Eulalie Osgood Grover. Cloth, 188 pages, 
The Macmillan Co., New York, N. Y. 

This manual is to accompany the author’s 
Everyday Classics First Reader. It is very 
complete and detailed in its suggestions for 
word study, oral reading, seat study and phonics 
and seems to be directed rather to the inex- 
perienced teacher. 

The Sunbonnet Babies in Italy. 

By Eulailie Osgood Grover. Cloth, 188 pages, 
illustrated. Price 85 cents. Rand McNally & 
Co., Chicago, New York . 
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contains many helpful suggestions. 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 








ARE YOU THROWING AWAY SCHOOL FUNDS? 


Many school authorities wait until the last moment before 
planning the arrangement of their science laboratories. 
Plans should be made and plumbing installed before the 
floor is laid in order that gas and water pipes can be accu- 


rately and economically attached to the tables. 
above cut you can visualize what raust be done. 


Mail us floor plans or rough sketches of the rooms you are 
planning to equip and let us show you the selection and ar- 
rangement of furniture which we would recommend from 
our twenty-four years’ experience in manufacturing science 
laboratory and vocational school furniture. 
rendered free by our Advertising Department. 
logue sent free on request explains this service fully and 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 
Oldest and Largest Producers of 
Manual Training, Cooking, Sewing, Drawing, Art, and Science Laboratory Furniture 


»” 
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From the 





This service is 
Our cata- 


A WELL EQUIPPED LABORATORY 
MARKS THE EFFICIENT SCHOOL 





Complete equipment, prompt deliver- 
ies, minimum prices, mean real serv- 
and 
SCHAAR APPARATUS for Physics, 
Agriculture, Biology, Chemistry will 
greatly increase:the efficiency of your 
Laboratory. 


Our new 1922 catalog of Apparatus and 
supplies will be sent to you upon request. 
Write for it. 


SCHAAR AND COMPANY 
556 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIL 


\ 


CHAAR’S 
CIENCE 
UPPLIES 


satisfaction to schools. 

















It is some time past since the sunbonnet 
babies first made their appearance. Every- 
body that saw them fell in love with them and 
has loved them ever since, as is attested by the 
series of books containing them that have been 
published. 

Now the babies go on a trip to Italy. They 
see Naples and the Vesuvius, watch the Italian 
children eat macaroni, visit museums and parks, 
observe picturesque ruins and monuments, lakes 
and canals. In brief, they see much and have 
a good time. 

The present volume, which is handsomely il- 
lustrated and well written, will not fail to enlist 
the interest accorded its predecessors. 

The Fortunate Days. 

By Ethel May Gate. 128 pages, cloth bound. 
Published by Silver, Burdett & Company, Bos- 
ton and New York. 

This volume contains a fairy tale in which 
Hassan, a Constantinople tailor, is the hero. It 
is followed by three other tales, “The Golden 
Horeshoe,” “The Castle of Delight,” and “The 
Story of the Learned Man.” All are well told 
and illustrated with shadow pictures. 

The book is well adapted for juvenile reading 
and is bound to fascinate the child mind. 

The Broom Fairies. 

By Ethel M. Gate. 110 pages, cloth bound. 
Published by Silver, Burdett & Company, Bos- 
ton and New York. . 

Here is a delightful collection of tales dealing 
with the fairyland. They tell of “A Frozen 
Princess,” “Queen Mab’s Horns,” Little and 
Good,” “The Eight Roads,” etc., etc. 

“Once upon a time” will excite a child’s expec- 
tation and if the tale that follows is well con- 
ceived and well told, the author can infuse 
touches of play, of discipline and of order that 
sink into the lives of the little ones. This has 
been the aim of the author, and she has suc- 
ceeded admirably well. 

Intelligence Tests and School Reorganization. 

By Lewis H. Terman, Virgil E. Dickson, A. 
H. Sutherland, Raymond H. Franzen, C. R. 
Tupper and Grace Fernald. Paper, 111 pages. 
Price 96 cents. World Book Co., Yonkers-on- 
Hudson, N. Y. 

This pamphlet is significant in that it sug- 
gests the fundamental need of intelligence tests 


and of grouping children on the basis of find- 
ings and shows the range of the work from 
city wide efforts to individual treatment of 
specific special cases The papers are interest- 
ing also as interpretative accounts of signifi- 
cant experiments which point to present ten- 
dencies and which serve as worthwhile models 
for work in communities which cannot afford 
to employ expensive experts. 

Labor Problems and Labor Legislation. 

John B. Andrews. Cloth, octavo, 138 
Published by American Association for 
Legislation, New York. 

In brief space this book presents a compre- 
hensive survey of present-day labor conditions 
and a series of recommendations for legisla- 
tion in such matters as wages, hours, safety, 
health, self-government of workers, and social 
insurance. The book is sane, practical and clear 
cut. It is frankly a presentation of the subject 
from the workers standpoint only and where 
it fails in justice, the fault is due to excess of 
zeal for the welfare of the mass of workers. 
Some of the proposals for health and old age 
insurance and some of the observations on 
strikes appear visionary in the light of their 
constitutional aspects. What a _ wonderfully 
efficient document a book of this kind would be 
if it based its message on a broad foundation 


pages. 
Labor 


of the two divine injunctions to love one’s 
neighbor as oneself and to do unto another 
is one would have done to oneself. 


Self-Help English Lessons. 

By Julia Helen Wohlfarth and John J. 
Mahoney. Third Book. Cloth, 392 pages, illus- 
trated. World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 

This text affords a complete course in lan- 
guage and grammar for the seventh and eighth 
grades. Developed along the project method 
and suggesting material for self-help in in- 
dividual study, it is as nearly self-teaching as 
a text may become. Particularly satisfactory 
are the emphasis on oral composition, the fre- 
quence of habit forming drills, and the insistence 
on ear testing exercises and lessons in apprecia- 
tion. Grammar as such is rather informally 
taught but is quite ample and attractive. We 
should be inclined to disagree with the lists of 
books recommended for summer reading as 
heavy and indusive of several unsuitable books. 





Music Primer. 
Lauretta V. 


Sweesy and Josephine Howard. 
Cloth, 84 pages. 


Price, 72 cents. Ginn & Com- 


pany, Boston. 
This text is intended for use in classes of 
beginners in sight singing The melodies are 


of the simplest, beginning with stepwise and 
repeated tones, advancing to two-tone intervals 
and finally to two tones to the beat. The words 
are charming little verses of child interest. T he 
book is well illustrated. 

Poe’s Poems. 

Cloth, 8 vo. 311 pages. Price, $1.75 net. Thos. 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York. 

A complete edition fully annotated. This book 
is suited for-the advanced student of literature 
who desires to make an intensive study of Poe’s 
melancholy verse. For school use a much less 
complete edition would seem better suited. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
Rules and Regulations Concerning State 
Teachers’ Certificates for Connecticut, 1922. 


The pamphlet gives the terms and definitions, 
kinds of certificates, and rules governing certifi- 
cates, together with an appendix. ; 

Equipment and Rooms for Home Economics 
Departments. Home Economics Circular No. 
11, January, 1922. Issued by the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. The type of rooms 
assigned for the use of home economics depart- 
ments and the location of these rooms in the 
school building largely determine the kind and 
quality of the instruction given. The pamphlet 
gives the space requirements for home econom- 
ics, equipment for home economics rooms, stand- 
ard cooking equipment with group arrangement, 
general type of cooking desks, types of tops for 
cooking desks, location of desks, sinks and 
stoves, and offers suggestive plans for the ar 
rangement of equipment. 

Standards of Equipment and Maintenance for 
State Rural Schools and State Consolida 
Schools for South Dakota. Issued by the State 
Department of Public Instruction, Pierre. The 
booklet has been published to acquaint school 
boards of rural districts with the minimum Te 
quirements of the law relative to rural school 
standards, and the additional standards which 4 
rural school must reach in order to obtain state 
aid. 
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: 


Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 
Stage scenery for your Auditorium 


stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 


or Architectural paintings 
for front drop curtains. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 


ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Eastern Office: 
301 Broadway Market Building 
Detroit, Michigan 














RADIO SUPPLIES 





Vacuum Tubes. Head Phones. 





Vacuum Tubes, Variometers, Variocouplers, Loud 
Speakers, Transformers, Batteries, Rheostats, and all 


essential parts carried in stock. 


Send for Catalog No. 22B - 


E.U).A.-ROUJLES CO. 


‘MANUFACTURERS: 


SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES. 
2345-51 SO. LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 











FOUR EPOCH -MAKING BOOKS 


The Mastery of Words 


A SPELLER FOR GRADES 1 to 8 


By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD 








Book I, Grades I to 5, inclusive Book II, Grades 6 to 8, inclusive 

A speller which is not lists of unrelated 
words, but a book which really teaches spelling, 
through sound, clever groupings, emphasis on 
the stumbling blocks, and intensive drill on 
words having the greatest difficulty. 


THE MASTERY OF WORDS has had one 
of the greatest records of success of any text 
book on any subject in recent years. EIGHT 
STATES have adopted this speller in the past 
four years. 


The Solution of the Spelling Problem 


The See and Say Phonetic Series 


By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD AND OTHERS 





These books standardize the teaching of pho- 
netics in the Primary Grades. They are not 
readers, but they prepare for all reading, giving 
the child extraordinary ability to read any and 
all books fitted for his grade. 


Howe’s New Era Civics 





By Dr. JOHN B. HOWE 
THE BOOK OF THE HOUR 


Replies to a questionnaire covering the whole 
subject of Civics, from the heads of the history 
departments in 653 high schools throughout the 
country, were of very great assistance to the 
author in preparing this book. The treatment 
is fresh, the style absorbing, and the book itself 
has the latest authentic data so essential in a 
subject where the facts of today may be out of 
date tomorrow. 


The Mastery of French 


Book as 





Illustrated. By G. P. FOUGERAY 


A nation-wide questionnaire to the teachers 
of French in the secondary schools of America, 
asking for suggestions as to what should be in- 
cluded in an elementary text in French to meet 
present-day conditions, was of very great value 
to the author in the preparation of this book. 


A Book Which Is Bound to Revolutionize the 
Teaching of French in This Country 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


NEW YORK OFFICB 








» — . ~. CHICAGO OFFICE 
Columbia Trust Bldg. HOME OFFICE: Syracuse, N. Y. 191) Prairie Avenue 
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Good Books on Mathematics 


By Mabel Sykes, Instructor in Mathematics, Bowen High 
School, Chicago, and Clarence E.. Comstock, Professor of 
Vathematics, Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill. 


BEGINNERS’ ALGEBRA 
SECOND COURSE IN ALGEBRA 
(/n preparation) 

Here are texts that pupils can study for themselves 
and enjoy. Their special features are a large number of 
exercises, and an easy approach to problems. The graph 
is an essential part of the course. 


PLANE GEOMETRY 
Plane Geometry is a workable suggestive method text. 
It concentrates upon two vital factors: the analytical 
method of attack, and the placing of emphasis where it 
is needed. 


SOLID GEOMETRY 


This book is prepared along the same lines as Plane 
Geometry, as exemplified in systematic training for origi- 
nal work; arrangement and choice of exercises; in the 
chapter on areas and volumes; frequent summaries. 


PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 
Under this title Plane Geometry and Solid Geometr 
are bound together for convenience, if desired. 


Rand McNally & Company 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 42 E. 22nd St., New York City 
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WATSON AND WHITE’S 


MODERN ARITHMETICS 


Contain 
MONROE’S 
STANDARDIZED 
TESTS 


and many other aids to successful 
teaching that no progressive school 
can afford to be without. 


Two-Book Series 


Three-Book Series 


D. C. Heath & Co., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 














SHOP MATHEMATICS 


John M. Christman 
Formerly Supervisor of Mathematics, 


Ford Motor Apprentice School 


Price: $2.60 


A complete work on the mathematics used in 
shop practice, which takes up the subject in such 
a direct and lucid manner that the student who 
has studied elementary mathematics can easily 
understand it. 


Its original drawings, which add considerably 
to its clarity of treatment: 


(1) teach mechanical principles; 
(2) form the basis of problems under 
consideration; 


(3) show the value of drawings in the shop. 


The author has introduced a number of short cuts to 
eliminate the formalism of the ordinary mathematics 
course, and followed methods reduced to the simplest pos- 
sible terms, which have been successfully tested in his own 
classes. 

The tables of factors for use in gearing, the table of 
decimal equivalents, and the trigonometric tables, aside 
from their place as an important part of the text, will 
be valuable for reference in practical everyday work. 

Students who carefully study this book will find very 
few problems in actual shop practice that they will be 
unable to solve. 


Clear, practical, thorough— is this not the text for your 
classes? 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Dallas 
Chicago 


Atlanta San Francisco 


Teachers’ Manual. 
—————————————— Tid a 











NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS OF 
NEWSON & COMPANY 


73 Fifth Avenue, New York 
623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 


READING: 


Aldine Readers Primer and Books One to Eight, Learning 
to Read—A Manual for Teachers—Charts and Cards. 


SPELLING: 


Aldine Speller in a Four-Book Edition and a Two-Book 
Edition covering the work in Grades One to Eight, inclusive; 
Learning to Spell—A Manual for Teachers. 


LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION: 


Aldine First, Second, and Third Language Books for Grades 
Three to Eight and Junior High Schools, Teachers’ Manuals; 
Buehler’s A Modern English Grammar and Composition, Re- 
vised, a systematic and complete course in the subject. 


HIGH SCHOOL ENGLISH: 


Webster’s Effective English Expression; English for Busi- 
ness; English for Business, Abridged. With Teachers’ Man- 
uals. 

ALGEBRA: 
Elementary Algebra Outline by Harry B. Marsh, The Tech- 
nical High School, Springfield, Massachusetts. 


GROUP INTELLIGENCE TESTS: 


The Myers Mental Measure and Measuring Minds—An Ex- 
aminer’s Manual; Form 2 of the Myers Mental Measure; 
A Pantomime Test. 


LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH and 
CITIZENSHIP FOR ADULTS: 


The Language of America, Books One and Two, and 4 
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By Lynn B. Stiles 


soning powers. 





PUPIL’S WORKBOOK IN THE 
GEOGRAPHY OF WISCONSIN 


HIS Workbook gives the boys and girls of 
Wisconsin a splendid chance to work out for 
themselves the prospects and the problems of their 
home state, in a way to develop greatly their rea- 


We have similar PUPIL’S WORKBOOKS for 


ARKANSAS (James R. Grant) 
CALIFORNIA (Frederick A. Rice and 
William G. Paden) 
COLORADO (William D. Blaine) 
ILLINOIS (Fred K. Branom) 
MINNESOTA (Dudley S. Brainard) 
MISSOURI (Samuel T. Bratton) 


NORTH DAKOTA .(Elsie J. Cook) 
SOUTH DAKOTA (Arthur H. Seymour) 


GINN AND COMPANY 

















sive. 


on request. 


NEW YORK 
Boston New York Chicago London po 
Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco BOSTON 
ATLANTA 














HE sixty-seven volumes of the Eclec- 
tic English Classics cover most of the 
books commonly read in Secondary 

School Work. 
in appearance, and durable in binding. They 
have been edited especially to meet the 
needs of Secondary Schools, by teachers 
with Secondary School experience. 
are of convenient pocket size, and inexpen- 


Descriptive circular and price list mailed 


American Book Company 


67 VOLUMES 





THE NEW 
ECLECTIC CLASSICS 





The volumes are attractive 


They 





330 East 22nd Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

















SOME PHASES OF SCHOOL HEATING 
AND VENTILATION. 


(Concluded from Page 40) 
particularly true in large buildings having great 
glass area. 

There has been some poor engineering, where 
inlet and outlet openings to the rooms were 
badly disposed and where velocities permissible 
in factory heating were designed for classrooms. 

Well arranged plants of this type, however, 
show excellent economy and remarkable satis- 
faction. 

When steam heating is used it is permissible 
and desirable to have the toilets, offices, corri- 
dors, ete., equipped with radiators, and there is 
good sense in placing auxiliary radiators in 
those rooms which have unusual exposure, so 
that such rooms will be heated on cold morn- 
ings prior to occupancy as easily as the less ex- 
posed rooms. 

Unit Ventilation. 

In an attempt to simplify the operation of 
ventilating plants, there has been introduced a 
unit system, in which the conventional radiators 
and fans are replaced by individual steel cabin- 
ets, each containing a fan, a movor, a radiator 
and a damper. Fresh air is taken 
usually through a window opened at the bottom, 
in front of which the unit is placed. 

To insure operation as a ventilating machine, 


mixing 


the cabinet should not be provided ,with any 
doors, slides or openings through which it would 
be possible to rotate the old air within the 
rooms. Such provision, however, is unusual. 

It is customary to provide a transformer 
whenever the electric current is of the alternat- 
ing type, so as to secure the much less noisy 
direct current. 

Complaint is made that the unit system 
brings in and spreads much more dust than the 


conventional 


systems. Pans of water as dust 





catchers are provided, but are not very effective. 

Since nearly all makes of unit heaters have 
but one radiator, the only method of tempera- 
ture control is by dampers. As there are no 
separate tempering heaters, the tendency is for 
a hot air delivery or a cold air delivery, with 
abrupt the 
Automatic temperature regulation is necessary, 


changes between two extremes. 
therefore, and even with automatic temperature 
regulation 
drafts. 
The unit heaters nearly all deliver the fresh 


functioning there is danger of 


air vertically, at the window side of the room, 
using the ceiling as a deflector or spreader. 
The distribution of fresh air from such a deliv- 


ery point to the occupants is rather favorable. 


The eneasement of the radiator in a steel 
jacket which to a great extent prevents local 


over-heating of the people by radiation, is de- 
cidedly favorable. 

The exterior appearance of a building having 
unit heaters, with 
or partly open inlet windows, is noticeable. 


its unsymmetrical windows 
The 
electric consumption is low, because the fric- 
Where other radia- 
tors than those in the ventilating cabinets are 


tional resistance is light. 


installed, the objection inherent to the split sys- 
tem is encountered, that the room may be heated 
sufficiently for occupancy without ventilating 
it. 

When unit heaters are used without individ- 
ual fireproof vent flues from each classroom, but 
with the corridors and stair halls made to serve 
as vent flues, there is danger, in case of fire, of 
This is pre- 
judicial to the easy escape from the building of 
the pupils. 

The All Blast Regulated System 
We must be able, in order to secure good re- 


the stairways becoming chimneys. 


sults in school building ventilation, to deliver 


conditioned air to any room at any reasonable 
temperature required by the local conditions 
there, at the same time as we deliver to any or 
all other rooms air at the different temperatures 
which they may require. 


There is objection to 
direct 


radiators they occupy 


when otherwise 
valuable space and when they are in sufficient 
quantity to heat anywhere near to 70 degrees 
those rooms which should have a positive fresh 
air supply. There is objection to direct radia- 
tors when placed without effective shields along- 
side children forced to sit in immovable desks. 

A heating and ventilating system which has 
tempering radiators near the cold air intakes, so 
that all ducts and passages are heated to nearly 
70 degrees, is desirable. Thus there will be no 
cold ducts extending within the building. — 

If there shall be reheaters placed near the 
rooms, say at the bottoms of the flues which lead 
vertically directly to the rooms, the ducts be- 
tween the intake and these reheaters will usually 
be large enough for one to walk through, facili- 
tating cleaning. 

All indirect radiation may be laid horizon- 
tally, so that the air being warmed shall rise 
through the heaters, facilitating gravity action. 
Such 
has been proved to give the desired effect of 
direct radiators in the rooms without their ob- 
jectionable reactions. With such a plan there 
are the best opportunities for air cleaning, hu- 


midifying, ete. 


an arrangement, by years of experience, 


There is little danger of noise. 
The accompanying illustrations show the ap- 
A number of 
buildings have been equipped at an installation 


plication of this arrangement. 


cost as low as nine cents per cubic foot, and 
have operated over long periods at around one- 
half pound of coal per season per cubic foot. 
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RAWING 





—~MOMENTS THAT COUNT 


This little girl is learning the Principles 
of Art. She likes her Drawing Lesson be- 
cause the work is simple. She is doing an 
exercise from THE INDUSTRIAL ART 
TEXT BOOKS, Part One, and is working 
out the problem for herself. 

She will have a new book each year as 
she advances from grade to grade and will 
learn the Principles of Drawing, Design 





rr and Color as applied to her daily life. 
mer Drawing is practical, of permanent value 
Desoriptive and interesting where the children have 
these books. 
Booklet 
Free Upon 
Request. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 
Educational Publishers 

1922 Calumet Ave. 

Chicago New York 





130 East 25th St. 















TEACH THE PUPIL 
HOW TO THINK 


Teach him the ALEXANDER-DEWEY way: 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic, with its social- 
ized, dramatized recitations, stimulates the pupil to 
self-activity. Most of the carefully graded lessons 
can be worked out by the pupil alone. Hundreds of 
problems of contemporary interest; quantities of oral 
lessons and reviews. 2, 3, and 6 Book series. 


Teach him the HORACE MANN way: 


The Horace Mann Readers appeal to the interest 
and imagination of pupils of all grades, and tend to 
develop independence in reading. The New Primer - 
and New First Reader are the latest additions to the 
series. They contain new material in story form, with 
colored pictures of unusual merit. Teacher’s Editions. 


Teach him the WOODBURN & MORAN way: 


Woodburn and Moran’s Histories make a personal 
and dramatic appeal and foster a real love of history. 
Authentic, impartial, and inspiring. Beautifully illus- 
trated. Many pupils’ and teachers’ aids. 


The Makers of America (5th Grade). 
Introduction to American History (6th Grade). 


Elementary American History and Government 


(7th and 8th Grade). 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


New York: 55 Fifth Ave. Chicago: 2457 Prairie Ave. 











WRITING 
AND ILLUMINATING 
AND LETTERING 


By EDWARD JOHNSTON. 


This work is remarkable for the way in which its 
subject seems to be developed inevitably. The reader 
is shown the essentials of form and spacing, and the 
way is opened out to all who will devote practice to 
it to form an individual style by imperceptible vari- 
ations from a fine standard. 


Generally, the author has attempted to plan this 
work as a “guide” to models and methods for letter- 
craftsmen and students—more particularly for those 
who cannot see the actual processes of writing, il- 
luminating, etc., carried out, and who may not have 
access to collections of MSS. Most of the explana- 
tion is of the most obvious, but that gives it more 
nearly the value of a practical demonstration. 


The simple language, together with the numerous 
illustrations, combine to make this work exception- 
ally useful to all who desire to learn about this 
interesting craft. 

“. + « This book belongs to that extremely rare class in 
which every line bears the impress of complete mastery of 
the subject. We congratulate Mr. Johnson on having produced 
a work at once original and complete.”—The Athenaeum. 


Eleventh Edition, 512 pp., 227 illustrations and diagrams. 


Eight pages of examples in red and black. 24 pages of collo- 
type reproductions. Price, $3.50. 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


2 WEST 45TH STREET NEW YORK 











A New Series of 


Forty-four Large Maps 
Size 50x38 inches, Edited by 


WEBSTER 
KNOWLTON 
HAZEN 


Three well known historians have by their 
combined efforts enabled us to produce a 
series Of maps of outstanding effectiveness 
as a ‘‘teaching tool’’ for 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL AND 
MODERN EUROPEAN HISTORY 


Full information in booklet No. A123 
FREE ON REQUEST 


A. J. NYSTROM & CO. 


Publishers of Better School Maps 
2249-53 Calumet Ave. Chicago, IIl. 
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A Thoroughly Scientific, Practical 
Handuriting Scale 


MUSCULAR MOVEMENT 
PENMANSHIP GRADIENT 


By Bertha A. Connor 


DIRECTOR OF PENMANSHIP, BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Through the use of the Gradient, teachers can de- 
termine readily the degree of writing success of their 
classes, regularly throughout the year, and help pu- 
pils in bringing their work up to the standard. Pupils 
can also easily and quickly rate their own hand- 
writing progress and estimate their approach to the 
standard for their grade. The material for each 
Grade is supplied in sets of 50 with instruction 
sheet, at $1.20 per set. 





Other Test Material 


THE STANFORD REVISION OF THE 
BINET-SIMON INTELLIGENCE SCALE 


By Lewis M. TERMAN 


PROGRESS TESTS IN ARITHMETIC 


By PEET AND DEARBORN 


A CHART FOR DIAGNOSING FAULTS 
IN HANDWRITING 


By FRANK N. FREEMAN 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Standard Classic Readers 
THEIR PLAN AND PURPOSE 


The STANDARD CLassic READERS are especially prepared for 
use in the Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh and Eighth Grades. 
Each selection is particularly suitable for use in the grade in- 
tended. Introductions, biographies, notes, study helps and pro- 
nouncing vocabularies of proper names are given wherever 
needed. 

This series contains among its selections material that en- 
ables the pupil to become familiar with those characters of fact 
and fiction most frequently occurring both in high school study 
and in reading after the years of school life. 

Stories from the earliest known literature begin in the 
Fourth Year Reader and extend throughout the entire series, 
giving a brief but accurate record of history. 

The Readers for the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Years contain 
dramatic and dialogue readings; also selections for memorizing. 
This feature is unique and furnishes this material in compact 
and convenient form. The purpose of dramatic reading is to 
stimulate interest, promote correct enunciation, develop ex- 
pressive reading, and, by allotment of characters to the children, 
to furnish a distinctive flavor to the selection which can be se- 
cured by no other means. 

Because of the harmony of the plan, sequence of purpose, 
distinctiveness of organization and great diversity of content 
matter, the publishers of STANDARD CLassic READERS feel justi- 
fied in offering this series to schools as one providing in one 
volume for each school year, at moderate cost. the entire gamut 
of basic and collateral reading needed. 


FOURTH YEAR FIFTH YEAR SIXTH YEAR 
60 cents 60 cents 60 cents 
SEVENTH YEAR EIGHTH YEAR 
80 cents 80 cents 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Chicago New York Boston 

















LIPPINCOTT’S 


SECOND SEMESTER SUGGESTIONS 
FOR NEW BOOKS 


GEOGRAPHY : 
for High Schools. 


Chamberlain. A new type of text 


AGRICULTURE: Specialized texts for Smith- 
Hughes Schools on Soils; Plant Husbandry; Botany ; 
Horticulture, Vocational Chemistry. 


HOME ECONOMICS: Sewing and Dressmaking; 
Canning and Preserving; Home and Community Hy- 
giene ; Housewifery ; Business of the Household; Suc- 
cessful Family Life; Clothing, Choice, Care and Cost. 


GEOMETRY: A new type in harmony with latest 


recommendations. 


Send for catalogue of full line of 
reference books, teachers’ profess- 
ional works and other publications 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO. 


E. Washington Sq. 


2126 Prairie Ave. 
Philadelphia 


Chicago 


































Write for Catalogs 


We shall be glad to send 
you catalogs giving the 
full list of these texts, 
along with the names of 
the schools and colleges 
using them. Write, too, 
for a sample text, stating 
the subject in which you 
are most interested. 










Standard 


PAMPHLET 
TEXTS 


for Schools 
and Colleges 





"THE production of the texts published and copy- 

righted by the International Textbook Com- 
pany has required thirty years of study and research 
and the expenditure of more than $2,500,000. 

Over $100,000 is expended yearly to keep the 
manuscript revised and up to date and nearly half 
as much more is spent for the preparation of new 
texts. 

We believe these texts—both Business and Com- 
mercial and Trade and Technical—are the best and 
most authoritative texts published today. 

That prominent educators share in this belief is shown 
by the continued use of these International Textbook Com 
pany texts in 357 colleges, universities, governmental 
schools, institutes of technology, business classes, corpora- 


tion training groups, and vocational schools. We shall be 
glad to send you descriptive catalogs on request. 


INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 
Box 8890 Scranton, Penna. 
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Buying or specifying a _black- 
board is a more important job than 
might at first be apparent. If the 
installation is a 





*“CASCO”’ ARTIFICIAL SLATE 
BLACKBOARD 











installed by our experts in this line, 
you know there will never be any 
trouble or any occasion for renewal 
as long as the building lasts. 

When you write on CASCO Arti- 
ficial Slate Blackboards, the chalk 
leaves a clear, even line. Chalk 
marks are easily and completely 
erased with the regular type of 
eraser. 

CASCO Artificial Slate Blackboards are 
noiseless and very durable. They are com- 
posed of stone and steel and present a 
greater wear resisting surface than other 
materials. They are built on and to the 
wall, making a permanent blackboard. 


In spite of these many specific advan- 
tages, the CASCO Artificial Slate Black- 
boards can be installed for at least 25% 
less than natural slate. 
CASCO Artificial Slating and Blackboards are made, 
installed and guaranteed by 


CHICAGO ARTIFICIAL SLATING CO. 


127 North Dearborn St. Chicago, Ill. 
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BADGER WIRE 
WINDOW GUARDS 


afford permanent protec- 
tion against the breakage 
of school windows from 
all causes. 


ay . Me ett, 


BUY WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS INSTEAD OF 
WINDOW GLASS. 


The saving in broken 
windows makes the in- 
stalling of BADGER 
WIRE WINDOW 
GUARDS a real econ- 
omy. Also ideal protec- 
tion for lights and win- 
dows in the gymnasium. 





This illustration shows guard in 
place. 


Made to order in any size or shape to fit the 
window. BADGER WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
may be had with either round or Channel frame. 
They are easily installed. 


Order through your nearest 
School Supply Jobber. 


BADGER WIRE AND IRON WORKS © 


Cleveland and 25th Aves. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Nothing Can 
Sift 
Through 


For the School 


It does not allow that waste to sift or leak through and 
litter the schoolroom floor, for the sides and bottom of 
Vuut-CoTr_ waste baskets are solid. 


The principal reason for Vuz-Co7’s” great durability, 
aside from its husky and substantial construction, is the 
fact that fruit scraps and other sticky waste that rusts or 
corrodes metal baskets and rots cane baskets, has no detri- 
mental effect on VuL-CoT 


VULCOT nasxzrs 


Guaranteed Five Years 


and they always last longer. 


Remember VuL-Cor_ waste baskets are neat, sanitary, 
attractive, practically indestructible, and fire resisting —If 
your dealer or supply house cannot supply you. write us 
for catalog and prices. 


American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
520 EQUITABLE BLDG. WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


Canadian Distributors: A. R. MacDougall Co., Ltd. 
468 King St. West,—Toronto, Canada. 
















Write to us for a list of colleges and high schools using our machine. 


6 E. Lake Street 





Established in 1876 This Machine Will 
Standard for Automatically 
Years Produce 


GAS 


For your lab- 
23 oratories, Do- 
mestic Science 
‘@, Department. 

4 In use in hun- 
4 dreds of educa- 
4 tional institu- 
tions through- 
out the country. 














Illustrated Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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PERFECT PROSECIOR 
for every need 

SHIPPED ON TRIAL 
SPECIAL EASY TERMS 


Hundreds of illustrated 
lectures for rent. 


WRITE FOR 
INFORMATION 








TOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC.. 
L141VICTOR BLDG. DAVENPORT IOWA: 
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PALMER’S 
CAN’T SPREAD ERASER 





As its name would indicate—the Palmer Eraser simply 
cannot spread, because of its peculiar, patented design and 
construction. 

It gathers the dust and holds it—yet may be cleaned as 
readily as any other eraser. 

It is noiseless and dustless—has a soft, open cleaning sur- 
face, and will not mar nor scratch the blackboard. 

The high quality of felt used, and the patented construction 
(Patented Oct. 26, 1915), insure unusually satisfactory wear 
and service. 





Cabs Savarese sx Same 


Manufacturers for the Jobber. 
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Economize! 
Install U. S. Inkwells 


They Are 
DUST-PROOF 


NOISELESS UNIVERSAL 





School officials who want real economy plus service and 
Satisfaction are equipping the desks in their schools 
with U. S. INKWELLS. 

There are no hinges to break, corks to lose, they oper- 
ate silently, easy to clean and keep clean, are non- 
evaporating and neat in appearance. 


U. S. INKWELLS have been pronounced the most ap- 
propriate, substantial and satisfactory inkwells for 
school use. 


Write for sample 


U. S. Inkwell Company, Inc. 


DES MOINES IOWA 











“CRAYOLA” CRAYONS 
For Satisfying The Color Need 


As babes in arms the school youngsters 
yearned for colorful objects. That yearn- 
ing is still with them in a modified form. 
To gratify the pupils’ love for color is to 
bring additional pleasure in work. 

A box of “CraYoLA” CRAYONS will enable pupils 
to use color in a constructive way, while aiding in 


muscular coordination. “CRAYOLA” is a famous 
school crayon of varied assortments. It has the 
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right texture and hardness. @, 
“ArtistA” Water Colors will also help in the % 
work with color in upper grades. au 


SS 
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LECTURERS CHALKS are the teachers’ friends 
for satisfying the color love on the blackboard. 
Supervising officers will find suggestive material 
for conference topics in our brochure on black- 
board drawing. Write for a free copy. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


Makers of 
GOLD MEDAL CRAYONS 
“ARTISTA” WATER COLORS 


41 East 42nd St. 
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Spencerian 


School Pens 


Spencerian Steel Pens are the best 

for schoolroom use because they out- 
No. 2 wear any two ordinary pens. They 
retain their smooth writing points 
longer against the misuse and hard 
wear that children put upon pens. 
Children become better writers 
quickly with these good tools. 









For more than half a century 
Spencerian Steel Pens have been the 
standard for school pens. Superin- 
tendents and teachers may obtain 
sample pens on request. Supplies 
can be obtained from the trade. 
Write us for samples. 


SPENCERIAN PEN COMPANY 
349 Broadway, New York 



















No. 1-—College, fine point; double elastic. 

No. 2—Counting House, excellent for bookkeeping. 
No. 5—School, fine point; semi-elastic. 

No. 47 





Intermediate, medium point; stiff action. 
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PENMANSHIP PAPER 


“Our Best”—No. 1255 
“Superior” —No. 1259 
“Standard”—No. 2255 


“Special” —No. 2259 











Writing done upon our Pen- 
manship Papers has received di- 
plomas, rewards and honorary 
mention at nearly all of the con- 
tests of a national character in 
which entry has been made. 


Write for samples of the above 
papers, examine them critically 
and you will understand why the 
above paragraph is true. 











See our display of School Papers at 
the meeting of the Superintendents’ 
Department of The N. E. A. at Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 











BAKER PAPER COMPANY 
Dept. “D” 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
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‘STICK. “WITH ‘GLU EY 
ecausve = 


only the finest ingredients imported 
from far off countries, are used — 





—yes, Asia, Australia, Cuba and the West 
Indies contribute to the goodness of Gluey. 
That’s why GLUEY sticks tighter, dries faster, 
is more economical and easier to use than any 
other paste. 


Just send 10 cents for a Trial Tube. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 


COLUMBUS Address Dept. 108, please 
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“STICKS LIKE A BROTHER” 
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tack-don’t talk 


EUREKA CORK FELT 








BULLETIN BOARDS 


afford a systematic 
method of handling 
all announcements. 


Teachers find that 
Bulletin Boards are 
great time savers and 
those built of cork 
are the most eco- 
nomical and satisfac- 
tory. 


EUREKA BULLE- 
TIN BOARDS are 
installed in class- 
rooms, corridors, li- 
braries, gymnasiums, 
cafeterias, etc. - 


Write for our illus- 
trated catalogue 
which contains sug- 
gestions on the many 
uses of cork bulletin 
boards in schools. It 
is free. 





PADDOCK CORK COMPANY 


1209-17 DE KALB AVE. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


MAKERS OF THE UNUSUAL IN CORK. 

















“Dudfield’s System of Dustless All Metal Crayon 
Troughs and Metal Blackboard Trim 


Protect the health of 
your teachers and pupils 
] by eliminating that dis- 
1 agreeable chalk dust so 
HT injurious to health by 
| the use of our patented 
| DUSTLESS ALL 
METAL CRAYON 
TROUGHS with METAL 
BLACKBOARD TRIM. 


The metal dust tray 
with wire eraser cleaner 
is removable for cleaning 
and is furnished for 
metal or wood trough 
construction, and is made 
in 4 foot sections. 

















Samples and descrip- 
tion in detail will be fur- 
nished on request. 





Dudfield Manufacturing Co. 
Liberty, Mo. 
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THE APSCO LINE 





Apsco Pencil Sharpeners 
For Every School 


For every school, desiring equipment which meets 
their most exacting requirements the Apsco Line of 
Pencil Sharpeners offers a decided advantage. 


In selecting a pencil sharpener from the Apsco Line, 
schools are assured of satisfaction—eleven models en- 
able each to secure not only a pencil sharpener of the 
highest quality but of the type especially adapted for 
the purpose. 


Ranging from inexpensive models to the finest pencil 
sharpener made, the Apsco Line thoroughly meets the 
demand for pencil sharpeners excelling in quality and 
performance. Regardless of the model selected, each 
will be found the best in its field. 





the CLIMAX |x 


Che Climax represents the 

utmost in the manufac- 

turing of pencil sharpen- 

ers. Of solid, durable, 
all-steel construction, 
equipped with every 
feature including the 
well-known Automatic 
Feed, it is unexcelled. 
Its cost, when based 
on the service it ren- 
ders, is less than those 
lower in price. 














For interested school officials, we have prepared literature 
illustrating and describing the entire line, gladly sent on request 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
1309 Garland Bldg., Chicago 
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DUSTLESS 


NATIONAL crayons 


= CRAYONS OF CHARACTER 


2 

a When you finger a National made 
crayon and apply it to a writing surface 
you are at once conscious of the ease 
with which it glides along. 
National Crayons are free from grit and write perfectly. 


Being dustless makes NATIONAL the ideal crayon for 
the classroom. 


Specify NATIONAL DUSTLESS CRAYONS through 
E your supply dealers. 
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WEST CHESTER, PA. 











SPECIFY 





ALSO— 


B-12, 12 Assorted Colors 
B-16, 16 Assorted Colors 
B-24, 24 Assorted Colors 


7. 
Superintendents, Principals and Teachers: 
Send for Free sample box. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPAMY 
Pencil Dept. 31 J. 


Jersey City New Jersey 











gBERHAR? FABER 
SCHOOL PENCILS 


PEN HOLDERS-RUBBER ERASERS 
RUBBER BANDS 


+ GI ahi rags “ad Ootoherd Faber 
‘ v 


Write for samples 


Address us at 


37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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It ‘Took Him a Half Day 
To Find It 


YOU CAN FIND IT 
IN HALF A MINUTE 


If you use Roberts & Meck’s 


RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 
of all kinds. 











Samiples and prices on application. 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 








If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hun- 
dred other cities we 
could name if space 
permitted and learn 
whet they think of 


American Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training 
Work. 





Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 


| bettem of door. 














i 6 DAYLIGHT 
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MAKES BETTER SHADES anpD 


SHADES BETTER 


Shurlox 
Awning 6. Shade Co. 
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CHIC AGO 
563 WEST MONROE 


OUR FOLDER TELLS THE STORY. WRITE FOR IT TODAY 








OUR FREE SERVICE in teaching the Mechanics and Pedagogy of Palmer Method Pep. 

manship is still offered to all teachers whose pupils are provide 

with individual copies of our manual. OTHER TEACHERS may enroll for the complet 
correspondence course upon payment of the small fee of ten dollars. 


OUR THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS serch so Stil free to all sehont 


services are still free to all schools hay, 
ing Palmer Penmanship adoptions. 


THE PALMER METHOD PLAN fe” ine ce cxecty sean tet ‘im school. tee 


ing, which becomes a big asset in school, busines 
and social life. 


PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP* written at commercial speed and is as plajp 


as print. Thus, it conserves the time of th 
writer and the time of the reader. Palmer method Penmanship compels healthful postur, 
while writing, thus conserving health and vision. 


PALMER METHOD SPELLERS all in Palmer Method Penmanship are at 


more and more the attention of modern educators, 
Follow immediately the Palmer Method Penmanship lesson with the Palmer Method 
Spelling lesson, and the results in both subjects will be highly gratifying. 


PALMER METHOD STANDARDIZED PENMANSHIP SUPPLIES 


very greatly increased quantities because they offer the greatest value. 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place, New York City. 2128 Calumet Ave., Chicago. 


are sell. 
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Pittock Bldg., Portland, Ore, 


The Norton _ Door Closer with Hold-Open Arm 


WHY IS THE NORTON 
CLOSER WITH HOLD-OPEN 
ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 


1st. The doors are closed 
with a uniform speed which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go through a door without 
getting caught or injured. 

2nd. Having two speeds 
—the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet— 
no latch necessary. 

3rd. The Hold-Open De. 
vice connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is auto- 
matic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the 
door is all there is to do to 
it. Does away with door 
stop, hook or strap to hold 
door open. Every school- 
yroom should have one. 









Use The Norton 
Liquid Door Closer 
with Hold-Open 
Arms and do away 
with door stop on 


Approved by the Nationa: Boara of Fire Underwriters Laboratores 


THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., 2900-2918 N. Western Ave., Chicago 





The Latest Addition to 


Bruce’s School Architecture Library 


“Checking Schedule for 
Projected School Buildings” 


By James O. Betelle, A. I. A. 
Member of the firm of 
Guilbert & Betelle, Architects 
Newark, N. J. 


Paper—32 Pages 


Price $.35 net 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


201 Montgomery Building Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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a THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY | 


a SECTIONAL SEHOOL BUILDINGS 


Lhe oes 


Y te oe 
ie’ 
OUR PLANS ; y , 


APPROVED V eden 
BY YOUR 
SCHOOL BOARD 


senagsasot 


ast eae 2 


AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 
OF YOURL 
BUILDING CODE 


ema eT Te peo er RE ya ance icp pee 
The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are saneiedl te in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 7 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings onthe market today. With & 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be & 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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a) Bossert Schools 


— 





Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of ma- 
terial supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber propo- 
sition, and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While 
not essential, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if 
you desire, arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be 
taken down and re-erected any number of times without 
marring a single feature. 


We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 


you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements 
direct from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 








1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Squires Boston Inkwell 


We now manufacture the Boston 
Inkwell. It fits a 127/32 inch 
hole. Has a Hard Rubber Top 
with a slide over the pen hole. 
The glass has a ledge below the 
thread to keep the ink from spill- 
ing if it should come loose from 


the top. 





Our price is right. 


No. 3 or Chicago Inkwell. 
We furnish a one lug or the 
three lug glass for it. Nickel 
plated. 


No. 14 Self-Closing Inkwell. 
Has a Hard Rubber Top and 
fits a 2 inch hole. 

It is the best inkwell on the 
market. 











Write for Catalogue, Prices and Samples. 
SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 


713 Penn Ave. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


























and with added facilities here offered, they are 

assured of a still more complete standard of 
oe workmanship and service. 

= We, in turn, find satisfaction in the knowledge 
“7, that we will be able to reach closer to our ideals 
eh) of business co-operation. 

WS YSZ These ideals include the desire to furnish the 
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a OUR NEW HOME 
ee . 
—> The announcement of our removal to new and 
atk larger quarters at 814 Winnebago street, Mil- 
‘re , waukee, is of mutual significance and satisfaction 
Ad 
- to our patrons and ourselves. 
OM ie To our business friends it means that, with a 
OTEK | plant covering 5000 square feet of floor space 


aah utmost in engraving craftsmanship—with skill— ~ | Ft | 
Re with intelligence—with speed consistent with Aas it 
ER good work—and with an understanding of your  -[frecsscnm 
Rane needs that permits us to work with you rather )s 
AAR than for you. A) 
Ke Our steadily growing list of pleased patrons 
Gah has necessitated the growth we have achieved. 


‘wr PREMIER ENGRAVING CO. 
ENGRAVERS 
WISCONSIN 


DESIGNERS 
MILWAUKEE 


614 WINNEBAGO STREET 
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You Receive 
Full Value 
When You 

Buy 


FLAGS 


MADE OF 


STERLING and DEFIANCE 


All Wool Double Warp 
Bunting 





Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


Manufactured only by 


ANNIN & CO. 


Largest Flag House in the World 
99-101 FULTON STREET 
NEW YORK, N, Y. 













TEACHER $ 








Globe Special Book 






Case 






Shelves more than three 






hundred books. 










Special price, $12.00, f.o.b. 
Morristown. } 











Shipped day order is re- 









ceived. 








GLOBE BOOK COMPANY, Morristown, Tenn. 
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Our Reputation is National 
Our Service Unexcelled 
— Ln te to ator seg Presidents 


ROO CAY Mr ala CHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT Bann BLOG DENVER. COLO 
j } anager 


COME TO 


HEADQUARTERS 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bldg. 
Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
Les Angeles, Calif., Chamber of Com- 

merce 
280 Rialto Bidg., 






Kansas City, Mo. 


—except in vocational fields. 
from high school up. 







t PECIALIST. 


Brig’: LEGE GRAD UATES Recommended Exclusively 


No elementary school positions. Any subject 
Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industria] 


9 year. 


AU GUE ME LU LIM Odeon Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


and Physical Education. 20th 
Covers all states. Tell 
us your needs. 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres., = 








TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Jj. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 





Associated Fisk Agencies 
in Principal Cities. 











Miss Nellie S. Hathaway 
Bennington, Vt. 














‘‘“STANDARD” 
BACKING CORK 
nsert =©>6 Bu Iletin Board 
CORK THE BEST 
OMPOSITION BY 
ANY TEST 
Practical for display purposes in 
halls and over blackboards in 
schoolrooms. Easily installed in 


old or new buildings. 


USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST, LOUIS, MO. 


Hathaway Teachers’ Agency 


Managers— ° Mrs. 


Free enrollment in both offices. 
Free service to employers in answer to direct calls. 


E. H. Scott 
353 West 117th St., New York 











pay able | in edva ance. 


PICTURES 


The Copley Prints for school walls have 
the very highest endorsements. See Illus- 
trated Catalogue. Curtis & Cameron, 2 
Harcourt Street, Boston, Mass. 


WANTED. 


_ Forms close the 15th preceding the dat 





Ca an ene ener eme Aenean hee eenihemtdenthentdamiientdent? 


CLASSIFIED WANTS >| 


The rate for Classified Advertisements is 10 cents per — se 


rt insertion, 
te of | issue. 





CATALOGS 


Send today for free book containing valu- 
able information on air washing and con- 
ditioning, including temperature and hu 
midity tables and examples of efficient air 
conditioning installations. Write to Bayley 








2 OF THE 15 VARIETIES 





STEELE’S 
DUCK 
SHADES 





Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 





Mfg. Co., Dept. H, Milwaukee, Wis. 
BOOKS 

Common Sense in School Supervision—by 
C. A. Wagner. A complete and specific 
treatise on school supervision, based on 
30 years of practical supervisory experi- 
ence. Order your copy today. Price $1.30. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Position Wanted—as Superintendent of 
Schools. Graduated U. of Ill, B.S. in 
Agriculture, 1912; A.M., School of Edu- 
cation, U. of Chicago, 1917. Specialist 
high school administration and super- 
vision. Experienced as Principal and 
Superintendent of Schools, as Director 
of Agriculture, of Manual Training, and 
xf Community and Extension Work. Will pay fifty cents for an August, 1915, 
Qualified to supervise all high school sub- copy of the American School Board Jour- 
jects. Available September, 1923. Salary nal. Copy must be in good condition. 
$2,500. Address J.2—American School Address American School Board Journal, 
Board Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. Milwaukee, Wis. 








SILICATE VENEER 


A 
D) AT 
BLA OARI i | 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for t 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send ‘ 
for our iilustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street : 
NEW YORK 











Protect the Health of the Children 


If the children in the classroom should be bright and 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation 
just right. 


Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 
the schoolroom. If the air in the schoolroom is foul 
and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable. 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 


will keep the room fresh with pure air yet warm and 
comfortable. 


No separate independent foul air ducts or ‘flues made 
of brick or metal are required. It is easy to set up 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. 


Every part is combined and all stove and ventilating 
pipes up to five feet are furnished. 


Our descriptive catalog gives full information and 
will be sent upon request. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 


























AUGUSTUS N_ PARRY CHAIRMAN 

MARTIN F CONNELLY SECRETARY 

GEORGE L BRIGGS ARTHUR, J ANDERSON 

GEORGE A MERRILL EARL M NELSON 
PRESCOT T & SIDEBOT TOM ARCHITECT 

y & E TERS N 1 en T RUC TION 


HIS BUILDING ERECTED 1917 


BIDDLE 


WILLIAM 


ne SEP Re ORR 


CO } 





er | 


HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 


125 MERRIMACK 8T. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
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PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL SERVICE 


Our employment work consists of administrative and departmental work of all 
kinds in public and private schools, colleges and universities—including superin- 
tendencies, principalships, supervisorships, also such positions as business man- 
agers for schools. purchasing agents, registrars, accountants, secretaries, cafeteria 
directors, trained nurses, etc. This is a professional personnel bureau, with special 
facilities for service to school executives and school boards. The whole endeavor 
of EDUCATION SERVICE is service. It is organized for service, not profit. 


EDUCATION SERVICE operates the Fisk Teachers Agency of Chicago, the 
National Teachers Agency of Washington, New York, Boston, Chicago and 
Evanston, and the American College Bureau. 


We Specialize in Brains 


Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. By advertising more widely 
than any other Agency, and by visiting State and District meetings, schoois and 
colleges, from Dakota and Minnesota to Texas and Oklahoma, we have built up 
the largest SELECT LIST of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our tenth year of 
recommending only when asked to do sv by employers. Owing to sur professional 
standards most of the Higher Institutions as well as the best Secondary schools 
in forty-four States and three foreign countries used our service the past season. 


Fifteen hundred square feet of office space, with every known equipment 
for doing efficient work, INCLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us 
to fill vacancies from Kindergarten to University with teachers who have been 
tested, investigated, and, in many cases personally interviewed by our representa- 
tives direct. 


< | ears | 


EDUCATION SERVICE 


Ernest E. Olp, Director 


pa J 
- 


1254 Amsterdam 
Ave., New York 





Steger Building, A Distinct Service for Educators who appreciate Ethical Standards. 





Chicago 14 Beacon St., 
Boston 
Security Build- 
gt Southern Bldg. THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 
Washington Department of Education, 499 Gates Bldg. 





KANSAS CITY, MO. 

















Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 




























































































Enroll in Our Agency , 7s 
1 iteee Gin Gate e beltes tian. DO HOW to get the best superintendent or prin 
2—Those who want a better salary. cipal for the money you can afford? How to 
a rllliy. Whee Maunper Mh. Vocoman tee beatin. YOU meet any sudden emergency in school? 
EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU i 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. ‘ WHY not throw your school worries upon 
a a Ro || KNOW "2" easy job because we have been carrying 
- the load for nearly forty years? 
Teachers Available for Schools Every Day of the Year | 
Free Service to School Boards. . 
prada te stnaigy ecu tone ag | ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Inc. | 437 Fifth Ave. (cor. 39th St.) New York City 
D. H. COOK, Mgr. 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Pa., Syracuse, N. Y. | Chicago Denver Spokane 
Northampton, Mass. | dite 
; LET US BE THE CONNECTING LINK “THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 
4 ww ~ a A 5 
AND SOLVE YOUR BUSINESS WORRIES WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 
We Have the We Have the | = DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
TEACHERS SCHQQLS Gas & Electric Building Peeples Gas Building The Plymouth Building Berkeley Bank Building 
" Y ; REAU | We Render Efficient Service To School Boards and Teach 
Efficient ice To oo ards an 
CENTRAL EDUC ATIONAL BU . : “dhe Gulp Ageney That Selntaine Educational Men Constantly in the Field 
; Metropolitan Bldg., Saint Louis, Mo. 
9 
Brewer Teachers’ Agency Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 
/ Suite 50-51, Auditorium Building, Chicago | 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
The Oldest National Agency—Founded 1882 by Orville Brewer | Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Forty Years of Honorable and Efficient Service | Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 
We have the teachers—Let us know your needs WILLARD W. ANDREWS, President F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secretary 
The day of the teacher is coming! Our purpose is to hasten its arrival. . 
TEACHERS—SU PERINTENDENTS—PROFESSORS Scherm erhorn Teachers Agency 
Have you registered with us? Have you listed your vacancies? Established 1855 
Our Registration Bureau is ABSOLUTELY FREE. CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
Let :—Wri Ww . Pho . Come te . Our Motto: 
Oe ee ee ee oe | 366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL-BOOK DEPOSITORY, INC. S IOR AGENCY FOR SUPERIOR PEOPLE. WE REGISTER ONLY 
= Atlanta, Georgia. Distributors of School and College text beoks. A SXELIABLE CANDIDATES. SERVICES FREE TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 
“a 
s 
The Pratt Teachers Agency THE ADAMS-SMITH TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK Including The McCullough Teachers’ Agency 
RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and norma! graduates, specialists, and J. PORTER ADAMS, Manager 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 224 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
AGview parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager NO REGISTRATION FEE NO ANNUAL DUES 
als et 2 : Send for registration blank 
kK E Twenty Years of Real Service Choice Positions Filled Every Month of the Year 
R R to School Boards In Every Section of the United States 
12 South Carroll Street ' : 212 Walker Buildi 
‘ TRA CHE RS’ AGENCY M ADISON , ‘WISCONSIN " ee THE BEST SERVICE COMPANY Minneapolis, "Minn. 
: RR re ei ee ‘ . If you need Teachers, Superintendents or 
SOUTHERN TEACHER Ss’ AGENCY SCHOOL BOARDS: Principals, let us co-operate with you. 
‘ If you are looking for a position, we can 
COVERS THE SOUTH TEACHERS: place you. 
COLUMBIA, 8. C. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. ricumonn. va. | OUR MOTTO: The right teacher for the right place—- 
—_— Bie a ence prompt service. 
INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
rE RHODES BUILDING ATLANTA, GA. 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 
O ised 1901. Pr d effiecti : , Established 1885—Still under same active management. Best Schools and Colleges 
oe 1 9 ompt and eillective Geevese | permanent clients. Best qualified men and women on our available list. Prompt service. 
Member, National Association of Teachers’ Agencies. | Other Offiicee—New York, Denver, Spokane. 
Ss. 
eel ; 
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SETH THOMAS ” 
eae 
Nelson COT! 
ELECTRIC CLOCK SYSTEMS mt 
Gills & G 
dr 
. . . ° “nicago 1 
HY is this system preferred by Architects and Engineers? saul 
( aserican, 
As Clock Manufacturers for over one hundred years we appreciate the absolute feat B 
° ° . . . N Scho 
essentials requisite to continuously accurate time keeping. Pabody 8 
As a first essential the control of the time, the Master Clock, is built on the soundest rate Bou 
scientific horological principles. With solid, heavy brass plates, cut gears and polished cut Tide 
pinions, and a jewelled escapement, combined with the unique feature of power furnished too 
by gravity through a weight automatically raised by a magnet, this movement is complete 7 
in its excellence. roar 
Realizing that no Time System is better than its weakest point, we have devel- ai 
oped each unit to equal in design and construction our Master Clock. ae 
Globe Boo! 
Holden Pa 
. ° ° ° . Iroquois Px 
Secondary Clock. Substantial Relay. Open circuit, sliding rian, 
movement, absolutely positive, contact, fitted with carbon and american 
with hands locked at all posi- platinum points. Beat & 
tions of armature, preventing PP. lnternat io 
clocks gaining or losing of time Charging Board. Arranged Lppinct 
through slipping of hands. for Alternating or Direct Cur- wach 
rent. Fitted with Voltmeter, Am- Newson & 
meter, Knife switches, Circuit Roberts “A 
° ° - World Beo 

Program Instrument. Simple breakers, Resistance coils and fu- 

‘ ° , . , a Palmer Cx 
positive, Minute interval, ribbon ses. Alternating current boards “on 
PRE PST Fer RP ORR RET IR equipped with either American Asdeston 
a ” eres Chemical or Tungar Rectifier. Infana 
ing device ag cut os gh a Charging Board may be equip Na Bi 
Sundays or any other 12-hour ped with automatic charging de- seer 
period. vice, by which discharge from Paddock 

batteries is replaced each hour. via CAE 

Sani Pro 

Combination Push Button ies —" 
and Connector Board. Cross Wood-work. Regularly made sas 
“i Pays in mahogany and quartered | 
connection board permits con- S ; re Dudtield 
ene Peas hall ways oak—special finishes to match , 
ee oy cee oe Cees CO woodwork where desired. land 
bells on any of the bell ringing poe ae | Sencar 
hedul ded for. The Push The construction and finish of Tamas ( 
~ egnres Lott pe aoeened +h our cabinet work is the same as ie 
Button Board permits of the the clock cases in our regular oy 
manual ringing of any bell or line, which is unequalled in tome 
group of bells. this country. wy 
Cabot, 1; 

Keclonal 

White for descriptive Bulletin and prices 5 we 

{ It's Py 

SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO ee 

_ Robertsor 

DOMI 

OFFICES —New York: 19 West 44th Street Chicago: 215 West Randolph Street Chita 
° Peterson 

San Francisco: 140 Geary Street Shela 

® Van Rar 

SALES REPRESENTATIVES mitt 

KrecANn Etectric Crock Co. * White & Converse Hersert Bryan | Dear 
294 Washington St., Boston 915 Metropolitan Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa i eet 
Sheldon’ 

—. 

DE 

Nelson 

Rundle. 

Wolf 

_— ELI 

sieniiienaiataiae Ht 
If any 
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The names given below are those of the leading and most reliable Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers in the United States. None other can receive a 
place in this Directory Everything required in or about a schoolhouse may be secured promptly and at the lowest market price by ordering from these Firms. 





AIR CONDITIONING 
APPARATUS 
\merican Blower Company 
uckeye Blower Company 
Nelson corporation, The Herman 
ARTIFICIAL SLATING 
Artificial Slating Co 
ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
ATHLETIC GOODS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American a Co. 
t 
— re 3 & Wakefield Co. 
Kundts Company, The Theodor 
J. School Furniture Co. 
Peabody School Furniture Co. 
BELLS 
Foote Foundry Co., J. B. 


RACKBOARSS-COMPSES- 


Chicago 


kley-Cardy Co. 
Bey Bilicate Book | Slate Co. 
Rowles Co 
Standard School Gesnte Co. 
Weber Costello Co 


BLACKBOARD-SLATE 
Keenan Structural Slate Co. 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 


BLEACHERS 
Leavitt Mfg. Company 
Boilers 
Kewanee Boe Co 
OK CASES 
Globe Book } nnn F 


BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
jrquois Publishing Company 
Pekham, Little & Co 


BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Educational Publishing Co 
Ginn & Company 
Heath & Co., D. C 


Houghton, Mifflin Co 
International Text Book Co 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Lrothers 

Lippincott Co., J. B 

Little, Brown & Company 


MacMillan Company, 
Merriam Co., G. & 
Newson & Company 
Palmer Co., A. N 
Pitman & Son, Isaac 
Roberts & Meck 
World Book Company 


BRUSHES 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo B 


BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Co 
Duriron Co. Ine., The 
liana Li tone Quarrymen’s Assn 
Manufacturers Glass Co 
Natl. Bldg. Granite Quarries Assn 
National Terra Cotta Society 
Structural Slate Company 
BULLETIN BOARDS 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Paddock Cork Company 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Pick & Company, Albert 
Tae eroducts Co., The 
tange Co., John 


The 
Cc. 


CHARTS 
Nystrom & Co., A. J. 
Weber Costello Company 


CHALK TROUGHS 
Dudfield Mfg. Company 


CLOCKS—PROGRAM 
International Time Recording Co 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co 
‘andard Electric Time Co. 
Thomas Clock Co , Seth 
Time Systems Co., The 


CRAYON 
American Crayon Co. 
Binney & Smith 
National Crayon Co 
Peckham, Little & Co 
wiles Co., E. W. A 
Weber Costello Co 


DEAFENING QUILT 


Cabot, Inc., Samuel 
~ DESK RENOVATORS 
National Wood Renovating Co. 
DIPLO 

Welch Mfg, Co., W. ~ tee 
a seanwasnene 

it’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co 
> DISINFECTANTS 
peimer Company, The 

bertson Products Co , Theo. B. 


DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIP- 
MEN 


Fontlansen Cc 

ewaunee Mfg Company 
Picket & Co., Leonard 
Bhelas, | & ame H 
Van Range Co '} hn 


DOOR CHECKS 


Door 
Sargent Closer Co. 


& Company 
cPRAFTING ROOM FURNITURE 


Kenaung Brewing Table & Mfg. Co. 
aunee Mfg Company 
Sheldon & Co., E. H 


ame DRAWING MATERIALS 


evoe & Raynolds 

Mur DRINKING FOUNTAINS 

Nelaon May’ « Supply Co., The 
ompany, N. O. 

Mfg. Company 


Bundle- it 
taylor Company, Hasley W. 
anufacturing 


olf M Co 
dan LECTRIC AL EQUIPMENT 
American Wire = 1d 
‘stern Electric ( ympany 


N orton 


ELECTRIC WIRES 
Adem Electric Co., 
American Wiremold _ 


ERASERS 
Palmer Company, The 
Rowles Company, E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 


SRASES CLEANERS 
Lynn Company, James 
National Wood Renovating Co. 
Weber Costello Company 


FENCES 
Anchor Post Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 
FIRE ESCAPES—SPIRAL 

Dow Company, The 
Standard Conveyor Company 

FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Sargent & Company 
Smith Hardware Co., F. F. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 

FIRE PROOF Boons 

Dahlstrom Metaliic Door Co. 


FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 


FLAGS 
Annin & Co 


¥LAS EOLES 
Nelson Mfg. Co., 


FLOORING 
Maple Flooring Manufacturers’ Assn. 
Oak Flooring Adv. Bureau 


FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Marbleloid Company 


FLOORING, MASTIC 
Moulding Brick Co., Thomas 


FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Fairhurst Company, The J. T. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


FURNACES 


Hero Furnace Co., The 


FURNITURE 

Acme Chair Company 

American Seating Co 
Beckley-Cardy Co. 

Cleveland Seating Co. 

Columbia School Equipment Works 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Conrades Mfg. Co 


mpany 
Detroit School Equipment Co 
le & 


momy Drawing Mfg. Co. 
Empire Seating Co. 
Heywood Bros. & Wakefield Co. 


Inner Braced Furniture Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Le 
Louisville ee & Furniture 
National Schoo | Kqutpment Co. ° ‘The 
N. J. School Furniture 

Peabody School a ky Co. 
Progress Chair Company 
Readsboro Chair Company 

Reed Rotary Adjustable Seat Co 
Rowles Co., E. A. 

Scientific Seating, Inc. 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Wets Manufacturing Co., The 


GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 


GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Co. 


GLOBES 
Nystrom & Co., A. J, 
Weber Costello Co. 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equipment Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 


HEATERS 
Hart Mfg. Company 
Smith System Heating Co. 
Virginia School Supply Company 


HEATING MATERIAL 
Crane Company 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
Company 


American Foundry & 
Dunham Company, C. 

Nelson Corporation, The ‘Herman 
HEATING AND VENTILATING 
APPARATUS 
Bayley Mfg. Company 
Buckeye Blower Com 


4 pany 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 


Cc 1 P on 
ommercial Paste Com 
Rowles Co., E. W. _— 


INK WELLS 
Squires Inkwell Company 
U. 8. Inkwell Company 


JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Palmer Company, The 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Robertson Products Co., 
Van Kange Co., John 


Theo. B. 
KINDERGARTEN SUPPLIES 
Hammett Company, J. L. 


LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Peterson & 0... ‘. an 
Sheldon & Co., 
LABORATORY SUPPLIES 
Duriron Co., Inc. . ‘<2 
Rowles COTES 
ANT ERN SLIDES 
Keystone vor Company 
Victor SY | Co 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Library Bureau 
LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Library — 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 
a Glass Company 
Ivanhoe-Regent — 
Plaut Company, L. 
LIQUID “~~ 
Robertson Products Co., 
LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 
LOCKERS 
Berger Mfg. 


Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 


Durand Steel Locker Co. 

Federal Steel Fixture Co. 

Lyon Metallic Mfg. Co. 

Medart Mtg. Co., Fred 

Narragansett Machine Company 
LOCKS—KEYLESS 

Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 

MANUAL Gaamnme BENCHES 


Christianse: 
Columbia Bénoot Puppy Co. 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 


MAPS 
Nystrom & Company, 4. J. 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 


MEMORIAL Pyaar 
Russell & Sons Co., 
Williams, Inc., he 


METAL LATH 


pores Mfg. Company 
W. Expanded Metal Company 
MCR ORCOrsS 


Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Spencer Lens Company 
MODELLING CLAY 

Hammett Company, J. L. 

MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 
Victor Animatograph Co. 
United Projector & Film Co. 

PAINTS 
Devoe & Raynolds, 
Hockaday Company, The 
PANIC EXIT 5 tees 

Smith Hardware Co., F. 


hor Roky 
Baker Paper Company 
PAPER TOWELS 

A. P. W. Paper Company 
National Paper Products Co. 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 

PARTITIONS—WIRE 
Cyclone Fence Co. 


PAPER TOWEL FIXTURES 
Palmer Company, The 


PASTE 
Commercial Paste Company 


PENCILS 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph 
Faber, Eberhard 

PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
PENS 

Spencerian Pen Company 

PIANOS 
Miessner Piano Company 
Steger & Sons Piano Mfg. Co. 

PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 

Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 


REFE 


Acme Chair Company.. 
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PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co. 
Clow & es B. 


g. N. O. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Speakman Co. 


Vogel Compans, Joseph A. 

Wolff Manufacturing Co. 
PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 

Alexander Lumber Company 

American Portable House Co. 


Maryland Metal Bldg. Co., Inc 


Mershon & Morley 


PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
qeenene Lens Co. 
Victor Animatograph Co. 
REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger BOL Company 
LING “PARTITIONS 
wane @ — Jas. G. 
SAVING SYSTEMS 
American Banking Machine Corp. 
SCALES 


Continental Scale Works 


SCENERY 
Twin City Scenic Co. 
SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Rowles Company, E. W. A. 
Schaar & Company 
Welch Mfg. Co., W 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASES 
Weis Manufacturing Co., The 
SHADE CLOTHS 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
SHADE ROLLERS 
Hartshorn Company, Stewart 
SHOWERS 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Speakman > 
SIGNAL SYSTEMS 
Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co. 
SPRING HINGES 
Lawson Manufacturing Co 
STAGE SUPPLIES 
Lee Lash Studios 
STAIR TREADS 
Norton Company 
date ar “pall TABLES 
Blair Company, 
TEEL “LUMBER 
Central Steel r nm 6 The 
EL SASHES 
Lupton’s m..; = 
STEEL STORAGE. CABINETS 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 


STEEL WINDOWS 


Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Trusco 


m Steel Company 
SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. 


TALKING MACHINES 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 


Hwy A SYSTEMS 
Federal Tel. & Tel. 
Holtzer-Cabot Bicctris “Co. 
Western Electric Co. 


TEMPERATURE REGULATION 
Johnson Service Company 


TOILET PAPER 
A. P. W. Paper Company 
Palmer Company, The 
Robertson Products Co., Theo. B. 


TOILET PAR TETIONS 
Sanymetal Products Co. 
Structural Slate Company 
Vitrolite Company 
Weis Mfg. Company, Henry 

TYPEWRITERS 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
Western Electric Company 
VACUUM PUMPS 
Nash Engineering Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 
Crane Company 
VENTILATORS 
Globe Ventilator Company 
WAINSCOTING 
Vitrolite Company 
WARDROBES 
Evans, W. L. 
Fairhurst Co., The J. T. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 


WASTE PAPER BASKETS 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WATER COLORS 

American Crayon Co. 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 

Austral Window Co. 

Kawneer Mfg. Company 

Truscon Steel Company 

WINDOW SHADES 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 


res & Co., 8. 
urlox Awning & Shade Compan: 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 4 


WIRE GUARDS 


Cyclone Fence Co. 


WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 


American Woodworking Machinery Co. 
Sheldon & Company, E. &. 


RENCE INDEX 
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The Honor System. 
The Student—-Say, Myrtle, this Honor System 


Yesterday the Prof. calls 
my rummate up to the desk an’ says, “Look 
here, Mr. Dummer, what authority was you 
quoting? Almost every sentence in your paper 
is enclosed in quotation marks.” An’ Bill says 
back: “Between you an’ me, Prof., I was quotin’ 
the fellow next to me.”—yYale Record. 
The Newspaper Service. 

A teacher the other day received some first- 
hand information on how the other half of the 
world lives. It was a school in the mill district 
and the class was struggling with its reading 


is sure some stunt. 


lesson. Little Ivan was progressing more or 
less successfully until he came to the word 
“plate.” There he stumbled. 

To help him, the schoolma’am_ inquired: 


“P-]-a-t-e, Ivan. 
in the bread on?” 
Little Ivan’s face lit up with a proud gleam of 


What is it that mother brings 


understanding. “A newspaper,” he responded 
quickly. — — 

Teacher was talking to her pupils about 
games. 


She asked Jonny what games he played at 
home. 

“High, Low, Jack, and the Game,” he said. 

So Anxious to Study! 

The two college juniors stretched and yawned. 
“What shall we do tonight?” said one. 

“T’ll toss up a coin for it,” his chum replied. 
“If it’s heads we'll go to the movies; if it’s tails 
we’ll call on Nan and Bess; and if it stands on 
edge we'll study.’—-Ladies Home Journal. 

Interested. 

Grad—“This university certainly takes an in- 
terest in a fellow, doesn’t it?” 

Tad—“How’s that?” 

Grad—“Well, I read in the graduate maga- 
zine that they will be very glad to hear of the 
death of any of their alumni.—Siren. 

Forestalled. 

“Now what shall we name the baby?” 
the professor’s wife. 

“Why,” ejaculated the learned man in aston- 
ishment, “this species has been named for cen- 


asked 


turies. This is a primate mammal—homo 
sapiens’.”—The Forecast. 
Correct. 
Economics Professor—‘Name some _produc- 


tion in which the supply exceeds the demand.” 


Stude—“Trouble.”—Northwestern Purple Par- 
rot. 
Home. 
Professor Noalot was very absentminded. 


One morning he drifted into the barber’s to be 
shaved. After the operation he continued to 
occupy the chair and the barber, thinking he 
had dozed off gently reminded him by saying: 
“Asleep, sir?” 

The professor started, “Bless me, no!” he ex- 
claimed. “I am not asleep, but I am terribly 
short-sighted. When I took my glasses off I 
was no longer able to see myself in the mirror 
opposite and naturally I supposed I had already 
gone home.”—N. Y. Globe. 


In the Abstract. 

The professor was putting the finishing 
touches to his new concrete pathway. Tommy, 
aged six, had been watching the proceedings 
with great interest, and at length, deeming the 
time right for trial, started to cross before the 
mixture had time to dry. 

When the professor displayed his annoyance 
a passer-by observed: 
“Why, professor, 

dren.” 

“T like them all right in the abstract,” the 
professor replied, “but not in the concrete.” 
N. Y. Globe. a 


I thought you liked chil- 


She: Do you think education is a failure in 
America? 
He: No, but a good many who attempt it are. 


Very Good, Very Good. 
Teacher: Now tell me the name of the insect 
which is first a Tank and then an aeroplane. 
Pupil: It’s the caterpillar, which changes into 
a butterfly —-I’Illustration (Paris). 
He Was Sympathetic. 


“Now,” thundered the school teacher 


on a 
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morning of unusual density on the part of his 
scholars, “you are all blockheads, but there must 
be one among you who excels in something even 
if only in crass ignorance. Let the biggest 
dunce in the school stand up.” 

The invitation was more in the nature of 
“bluff” than anything else; but, to the teacher’s 
surprise, one stolid-visaged lad rose to his feet. 

“Oh,” purred the master, “I am glad to see 
that one of you has the honesty to admit his 
ignorance,” 

“?Tisn’t that, sir,” said the youthful satirist; 
“but I hadn’t the ’eart to see you standin’ there 
by yourself!”—-N. Y. Globe. 
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NEW TRADE PRODUCTS. 


New Bausch & Lomb Lens Products. The 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., has just announced the perfecting of an 
Ultra Rapid Anastigmat Lens for photographic 
work. The lens is rated at F:2.7 and is twice 
as fast as an F:3.5 lens, which has been the 
fastest lens available in the past. 

A second new product is the Home Balopti- 
con, a high-grade opaque projector, for use at 
home and in small schools. The instrument is 
similar to the Bausch & Lomb combined Junior 
Balopticon, which is a popular lantern slide- 
projector and opaque projector, and is widely 
used in schools. Circulars are available.. 

School Savings Banking. An honor roll and 
report on school savings banking has _ been 
issued by the American Bankers’ Association. It 
divides the various cities in classes according 
to enrollment. In class A, enumerating cities 
having an enrollment over 10,000. Louisville, 
Ky., heads the list with total collections for the 
year 1921 to 1922 of $76,236.27 and average 
gross deposits of $2.79. 

In class B, cities having an enrollment of from 
5,000 to 10,000 in the schools, Racine, Wis., is 
at the top with total collections of $31,106.78 or 
an average of individual deposits of $3.81. 
Class C, cities with enrollments of from 2,000 
to 5,000 is headed by Morristown, N. J. Total 
collections, $12,126.18. Average deposits $4.82. 
Class D, which forms the longest list and which 
deals with cities having enrollments under 2,000. 
Jamaica Plains, Mass., is on top. The collec- 
tions for the year were $2,495.68. Average de- 
posits $2.04. 

The report states that the school children have 
deposited five and one-half million dollars in 
their savings bank systems for the year 1921,- 
22, an increase of 40 per cent over the previous 
year. 

Remove Office. Silver Burdett & Company, 
publishers have removed their New York office 
to 41 Union Square, West with A. L. Hart in 
charge. 
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RECENT TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 


Acid-Proof Drain Pipe. The Duriron Com. 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, has just issued a valuable 
hand book on Duriron Pipe and Pipe Fittings 
which is acid and alkali proof and which is egpe. 
cially manufactured for drainage from labora. 
tories, workrooms, and other spaces where cor. 
rosive liquids are used. The Duriron line of 
materials includes sinks and sink outlets, traps 
pipes, pipe fittings, dilution basins, and floor 
drains. The booklet not only illustrates ang 
describes each article in the line but also cop. 
tains architects’ drawings and complete specif. 
cations for the benefit of builders, architects 
contractors and engineers. The Duriron Com. 
pany also manufactures the well-known Duriron 
exhaust fan for laboratories, pickling rooms and 
similar places where fumes and acids will cor. 
rode an ordinary fan and destroy an ordinary 
motor. 
and have been widely used in school and college 
laboratories. The booklet will be sent to any 
architect or school authority on request. 

Flooring. The Marbleoid Co. has just issued 
a new, illustrated, 4-page circular describing its 
composition flooring as applied to schools. Mar. 
bleoid as used in the typical classroom, labora- 
tories, cafeteria, corridors, stairways and audi- 
toriums, is illustrated in color. The application 
of this flooring to wood construction, concrete 
construction, as a sanitary base and as stair 
treads and risers is very forcibly shown. Copies 
available from the Marbleoid Co., 461 Eighth 
avenue at Thirty-Fourth street, New York. 

American Portable Schoolhouses. Under this 
title an attractive catalog has been issued by 
American Portable House Company of Seattle, 
Washington. 

This catalog is illustrated with a series of 
portable one and two-room buildings. These 
are accompanied by floor plans which give ample 
evidence of knowledge of the builders as to 
modern conceptions in providing smaller build- 
ings. The single room houses are provided with 
cloakrooms, while the two-room buildings are 
provided with both cloakrooms and _ teachers’ 
rooms. 

The text which accompanies these _illustra- 
tions is instructive. The portables not only ob- 
serve neatness in appearance, but also the essen- 
tials of light, ventilation and warmth. 

Book Notes. The current issue of Educa- 
tional progress a small periodical published by 
the Houghton, Mifflin Company of Boston is 
devoted to diagnostic progress scores in arith- 
metic. It contains an instructive monograph by 
Franklin 8S. Hoyt and Harriet E. Peet. 


The Value of a High School Education. The 


The Duriron fans are made in four sizes | 
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Harter School Supply Co., of Cleveland, O., has | 


issued a very interesting little booklet entitled 
“The Value of a High School Education.” The 


pamphlet is being used by schools all over the | 
country as a means of boosting high school at- | 
tendance and has proved to be an effective piece | 


of more and better education advertising, pre- 
senting the subject attractively to students and 


—- 


giving the parents a better appreciation of their | 


schools. The pamphlet contains interesting sta- 


tistics on illiteracy, on opportunities afforded as | 
a result of high school training, on getting a [| 


fair start in life, on earning power of high 
school graduates, and on the money value of 
each day in high school. 


NEWS OF SCHOOL ARCHITECTS. 


New Architectural Organization. Mr. John J. 
Donovan, architect, has announced that he has 
associated with himself Dr. Frank W. Hart, 
Associate Professor of Educational Administra- 
tion and Mr. L. H. Peterson, associate in Educa- 
tional Administration at the University of Cali- 
fornia for providing an improved consulting ser- 
vice to school boards and architects. 
van is well known as a specialist in schoolhouse 
planning and construction and Dr. Hart and Mr. 
Peterson have specialized in this same subject 
from the standpoint of propessional school ad- 
ministration. 

The services of the new organization will be 
available for the preparation of schoolhousing 
programs, for school building surveys, for the 
planning and construction of individual school 
buildings, and for general consulting service W 
school boards and architects. 

Dissolve Partnership. The architectural firm 
of Capelle & Troutman have dissolved partner- 
ship and Mr. Troutman continues business 4§ 
usual in the same office suite at 409 American 
Trust Building, Evansville, Ind., under the name 
of Charles L. Troutman, architect and engineer. 

Mr. Troutman is the supervising architect 0 
the Benjamin Bosse High School, the plans for 
which were made by the Joseph C. Llewellyn 
Company, of Chicago. 
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East High School, Des Moines, Iowa. Proudfoot, Bird & Rawson, Architects 


Indiana Limestone School Buildings 
Are True Civic Assets 


The past decade has witnessed an entire transformation in the 
building field. The well-being of the Nation has necessitated 
fireproof construction replacing frame, and every safeguard has 
been and is being employed to protect life and property. To 
school buildings particularly does this apply, and the maxt- 


mum precaution is taken in the selection of a building material. 


Comparative tests of building materials have proved Indiana 
Limestone to possess exceptionally high damage resistance. This 
feature commends its use for school buildings of large or small 
size. And the use of this worthy material assures distinctive 


beauty and permanence at low cost. 


Booklets will be sent free upon request 


INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 
Box 780, Bedford, Indiana 
Metropolitan Service Bureau, 622 Marbridge Building, New York City 





























The NATIONS BUILDING STONE 
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Clara Barton School, Minneapolis, Minn. 


What Factors Influence 
Your Choice of an Interior Paint? 


NDOUBTEDLY the problems that confronted the 
| {| Minneapolis School Executives in their choice of 
2}, an interior paint for all of the Minneapolis 
‘>, Schools and High Schools are the very problems 
with which you are concerned. It was only after 
exhaustive tests that they found Hockaday solved their 
interior paint problems most effectively and economi- 
cally, and they decided on its use. 
“Paint Mileage” is a guide post to the important factors 
which should influence you in choosing an interior paint. 
It is a very practical book prepared by a paint specialist. 
You will find it a great help in determining your choice 
of an interior paint—and it will prove why Hockaday is 
specified by leading school and institution executives 
throughout the country. There is no charge for “Paint 
Mileage.” Your request will bring it promptly. 


THE HOCKADAY COMPANY 
1823-1829 Carroll Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Classroom, 
Public School, 
Westwood, Pa. 
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A Permanent, Fireproof School Flooring 


To Which Seats Are EasilySecured 


In installing a Marbleloid School Floor our 
first step is to inspect the old floor or the new 
construction to insure that it is suitable foun- 
dation for a floor destined for a lifetime of 
service. Our experienced floor men _ then 
lay in plastic form, the actual Marbleloid ma- 
terial, finishing it to a smooth, seamless sur- 
face; the color is mixed in at factory, insuring 
uniformity, as it is a part of the material itself. 

Within 24 to 36 hours after installation the 
composition material has set into a tough, 
elastic, floor which offers attractiveness 
warmth, sanitation, absolute fire-resistance, 
and freedom from repair and upkeep expense 
other than the usual cleaning. While it is a 
permanent floor and possesses great strength, 


it is at the same time resilient to the tread and 
desks can be attached with expansion bolts or 
with screws as shown by photograph above. 

The Architect or School Board using Mar- 
bleloid flooring is taking no risk. The material 
is manufactured and installed by an organiza- 
tion possessing an experience with school 
floors extending over the last 18 years and 
which is so certain of its flooring and installa- 
tion that it gives an unrestricted guarantee on 
each. 

Investigate the suitability of Marbleloid 
Flooring for resurfacing old floors or for new 
installations; for Classrooms, Entrance Halls, 
I\indergartens, Cafeterias, Corridors, Audito- 
riums, Dormitories and other school rooms. 


IV rite for School Folder. 


THE MARBLELOID COMPANY, 465 Eighth Ave., New York 






































Press C. Dowler, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















A SCHOOL WORTHY OF THE CAPITOL CITY 


NEW EASTERN HIGH SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


In this masterpiece of modern school construction (shown below) 
AUSTRAL WINDOWS are a prominent part of the equipment. 
Every one of the 1025 windows in this building is an AUSTRAL 
- - because the Austral balance type is the ideal window for use in 
schools. 











Snowden Ashford, Architect 


Washington, D. C., has been using AUSTRAL WINDOWS 
in its schools for the past eight years. It has been demon- 
strated that the Austral Window may be relied upon to 
provide ample ventilation during at least four months of the 
school period. This practice embraces a very important 
economical feature in addition to giving natural ventilation. 
The Austral costs no more than the ordinary window and the 
initial cost is final. 


There are other striking features of the AUSTRAL WINDOW 
which make it the best type for school installation. Architects and 
school officials may have our latest catalogue for the asking 


AUSTRALWINDOw G. 


101 Park Ave., New York City 





